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INTRODUCTION. 



In collecting tkis volume of sketclies, and presenting tbem to 
the public, I have fulfilled what has seemed to me a sacred duty — 
obeyed almost the latest wish of one now gone from among us. 
From the conmiencement of Mr. Neal's ill health, the preceding 
winter, he seemed to have a presentiment that his life was nearly 
-ended ; even when his friends hoped that his disease was com- 
pletely subdued. 

Scarce three, weeks before the^day which so suddenly fulfilled 
these gloomy forebodings, I entered the room where he was em- 
ployed in arranging some of these very papers. He looked up with 
a sad smile — "I suppose some one will give these to the world 
when I am gone," said he. 

Shocked at the idea thus presented,! tried to rally him, and 
laughingly rq>iied, '* If you are too busy to attend to the matter, 
let me do it for you." 

" True, true," he answered, still sadly ; " I had forgotten. You 
must be my editor ; will you not, Alice ? I shall not live to s^ 
them published." 

I playfully made the promise, wondering what had so oppressed 
him, and little dreaming that I should so soon be called upon to 
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fulfil it. Having now done so, to the best of my ability^ I trust 
tloil those, who so kindly welcomed former works from the same 
peOy will receive this with like^favor. 

The fine vein of wit and good-hmnofed sarcasm, which runs 
through the Charcoal Sketches, is too well known to need com- 
ment; but the profound philosophy, and genuine philanthropy, 
which these light and sparkling descriptions cover, are not recog- 
nised by all. It was the aim of- Mr. Neal, not only to amuse, but 
also to instruct. 

There are other sketches, which may perhaps be collected, 
should sufficient encouragement be given; for the present, this 
volume is respectfully tendered to the public, by the wife of its- 
author. 

ALICE B. NEAL. 

Philadelphia, October '25', 1847. 
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"BOOTSr**' 

OB, THE MISFORTUNES OF PETBIl FABEIL 

It was- a lovely autumnal morning. The air was fresh^. 
with just enough of frost about it to give ruddiness to the 
cheek and brilliancy to the eye. The rays of the 8U» 
streamed brightly up the street ; knockers, door-plates, and" 
bell-handles, beamed with more than usual lusti-e ; while^ 
they who had achieved their breakfasts, and had no fear of 
duns, went, according to the bias of their musical fancy,, 
eithet whistling or singing through the town, as if they had 
finally dissolved partnership with care, and had nothing else 
to do for the remainder of their natural lives but to be as 
merry as grigs and as frolicsome as kittens. Every one, even 
to the heavy-footed, displayed elasticity of step and buoy- 
ancy of naotion. There were some who seemed to. have s, 
disposition to dance from place to place, and evidently found 
it difficult to refrain from a pirouette around the comer, or a 
pigeon-wing across the way, in evidence of the lightheaited* 
ness that prevailed within. The atmosphere had a silent 
music in it, more delicious than orchesti*al strains, and none 
could resist its charm, who were not insensible in mind and 
body to the innocent delight which is thus afforded to the 
healthful spirit. There are mornings in this variable cli- 
mate of ours more exhilarating than the. wines of the baa- 
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quet. There are days which seem to be a fete opened to aB 
the world. The festive hall, with its blaze of chandeliers 
and its feverish jollity, has no pleasure in its joys to 
equal nature's holyday, which demands no hollow cheek 
or haggard eye in recompense. Enjoyment here has no ^ 
remorse. j 

No wonder, then, that young men slapped their comrades ." 
on the back with a merry laugh, and dealt in mirthful salu- • 
tations. Nor could it cause surprise that old men poked 
their cronies with a stick, and thought that it was funny. 
Ay, there are moments when our frail humanity is forgotten 
— when years and soitow roll away together — when time 
slackens its iron hold upon us — when pain, tears, disap- 
pointments, and contrition, cease to bear down the spirit, and 
for a little moment grant it leave to sport awhile in pristine 
gleefulness — when, indeed we scarcely recognise our care- 
worn selves, and have, as it were, brief glimpses of a new 
existence. 

Still, however, tliis is a world of violent contrasts, and of 
painful incongruities. Some of us may laugh ] but while we 
laugh, let us be assured of it that there are others who arc 
weeping. It is pleasant all about yo« here, within your 
brief horizon, but the distance may be short to scenes most 
sadly different. Smiles are on your brow^ as you jostle ' 
through the street, yet your elbow touches him whose heart 
is torn with giief Is there a merry-making in your family ; 
— are friends in congregation there with mirth, and dance, ^' 
and song 1 How strange to think that it is scarce a step to 
the couch of suffering or the chamber of despair. The air 
ds tremulous, perchance, with sighs and groans; and though 
our joyous strains overwhelm all sorrow's breathings, yet 
the sorrow still exists even when we hear it not. 

And so it was on this autumnal morning. While the very 
air had delight in it, and while happiness pervaded the at- 
mosphere, there was a little man who felt it not — poor little 
man — poor grim little man — poof queer little man — poor 
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little man disconsolate. Sadness had engrossed tbe little 
man. For him, with no sunshine in his hcait, all outward 
sunshine was in vain. It had no ray to dispel the thick fogs 
of gloom that clouded round his soul ; and the gamesome 
breezes which fluttered his garments and played around his 
couiftenance, as if to provoke a smiling recognition, met 
with as little of response as if they had paid courtship to 
the floating ioeberg, and they passed quickly by, chilled by 
the hyperborean coiltact. The mysterious little man — con- 
tradictory in b11 his aspects to the order of the day — ap- 
peared, as he walked toward the corner of Fifth and Chest- 
nut streets — ^9'ustice's peculiar stand, where "Black Marias" 
most do congregate, and where his honor does the honors to 
that portion of society who are so unfortunate and so' mala- 
droit as to be caught in their transgressions and to be 
arreslred in their sins t— he appeared, we say, as he ap- 
proached this awful comer, to be most assuredly under 
duress, as well as an enlistment under general eifliction— 
a guard of functionaries — a body-guard, though not of 
honor, seemed to wait upon him — the grim little man and 
the queer little man. There was a hand too — ponderous in 
weight — austere in knuckle — severe in fist — resting clutch- 
ingly upon the collar of the little man, as if to demonstrate 
the fa(^'that he only was the person to be gazed at — the in- 
cident, the feature, the sensation of the time — though the 
little man resisted not. lEIe had yielded to his fate, sulkily, 
it may be, but submissively. Pale was the little man's face 
—most pale ; while his hat was generally crumpled in its 
circumference, and particularly smashed in the details of it8 
crown, baving the look, abused hat, of being typical of its 
owner's fortunes — an emblem, as it were, of the ups and 
the downs, the stumbling-places and the pitfalls wherewidi 
its owner's way through life is diversified. He had a coat, 
too — though this simple fact can not be alluded to as dis- 
tinctly characteristic-^ most men wear coats whose aspira- 
tions go beyond the roundings of a jacket. But our Uttk 
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man's coat was peculiar':— '* itself alone,'* speaking or it 
merely as a coat. There were two propositions^ — either 
the coat did- not belong to him^ or else he did not belong to 
the coat — one of these must have been true, if it were 
proper to form an opinion upon the usual evidences which 
go to settle our impression as to the matter of proprietor- 
ship in coats. ' The fitness of things is the great constituent 
of harmony in coats, as in all other matters ; but here was a 
palpable violation of the fitness of things, a coat being a 
thing that ought always to fit, or to come as near to that con^ 
dition as the skill of the tailor, or the configuration of the 
man, will allow. It may possibly be that mischance had 
shrunk the individual's fair proportions, and had thus left 
his garments in the lurch — the^ whole arrangement being 
that of a very small kernel 'in an uncommonly-extensive 
shell. It may be mentioned also, in the way of illus*- 
tration, that the buttons behind were far below their just 
and proper location — that its tails trailed on the ground'; 
while in front the coat was buttoned almost around' its 
wearer's knees — not so stringently, however, as to im- 
pede progression, for its ample circumference allowed suffix 
cient play to his limbs. Thus the little man was not only 
grim, and queer, and sorrowful, but was also picturesque and 
original. There was at least nothing like him to be seen 
that day, or any other day ; and, as he walked, marvellous 
people held up their hands and wondered — curious people 
rubbed their eyes and' stared — sagacious people shook their 
wise heads in disapproval; and dubious people, when they 
heard of it, were inclined to the opinion that it must be a 
njistake altogether, and " a no such thing." A boy admr^- 
ringly observed, that it was his impression that " there was 
a good deal of coat with a very small allowance of man," 
like his grandmbther^s pies, which, according to his report, 
were more abundantly endowed with crust than gifled with 
apples ; as if the merit of a pie did' not consist mainly in its 
•nclosures.. To confess the truth, it might as well be can«> 
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didly granted' at once, that but for the impe(Hment of having 
his arms in the sleeves, the little man might have turned 
round in his coat, without putting his ooat to the inconveni- 
ence of turning round with him. 

The case — we do not mean the coat, but the case, in gen- 
eral and inclusive — offered another striking peculiai*ity. In 
addition to the somewhat dilapidated pair which already 
adorned his pedal extremities, the little man, or Mr. Peter 
Paber — for such was the appellation in which this little 
man rejoiced, when he- did happen to rejoice — for no one 
ever was lucky enough to catch him at it — Mr. Peter Faber 
oarried another pair of boots along with him — one in each 
hand — as if he had used precaution against b^ng sent on a 
bootless errand, and took the field like artillery, supplied 
with extra wheels. But it was not that Mr. Peter Faber had 
feloniously appropriated these boots, as- ill-advised persons 
might be induced to suppose. But each' man has his idio- 
^crasy — his peculiarities — some trait which, by imper- 
ceptible advances, results at last in beitig the master-passion, 
consuming all the rest; and boots — an almost insane love 
of boots — stood in this important relation to Mr. Peter Fa- 
ber. In happier days, when the sun of prosperity beamed 
brightly on him, full of warmth and cheeriness, Peter Faber 
had a whole closet full of boots,, and^ top-shelf full of 
blacking — in boxes osnd in bottles — solid blacking, and 
that which is diluted;- and Peter Fabef's leisure hours 
were passed in polishing these boots, in admiring these 
hoots, and in trying on these boots. Peter knew, sadly 
enough, that he could not be regarded as a handsome man 
— that neither his face nor his form was calculated to 
attract attention as he passed along ; but his foot was unde- 
niably neat — both his feet were — and his affection for him*- 
self came to a concentration at that point. 

Some men there are who value themselves upon one 
quality — others may be discovered who flatter themselves 
on the possession of another quality* — each of us is a soil 
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of heathen 'temple, with its peculiar idol for our secret woiv 
ship. There are those who pay adoration to their haii. 
Whiskers, too, have votaries. People are to be met with 
who attitudinize with their iingei's, from a belief that these 
manual appendages are worthy to be admired, because they 
are white, or chance to be of diminutive oi*der. Many eyes 
\\ have double duty to perform, that we may "be induced to mark 

their languishing softness or to note their sparkling brilliancy. 
To smile is often a laborioas occupation to those who fancy 
they are displayed to advantage in that species of physiog- 
Bomical exercise ; and there are persons of the tragic style, 
who practise frowning severity in the mirrors, that they may 
,'** look awfiiHf^" at thnes. Softnesses of this kind are in- 
numerable, rendering us the most ridiculous when most we 
wish to please. The strongest have such folly ; and the 
weak point in Peter Faber's character lay in his foot. Men 
there are who will make puns, and are yet peimitted to live. 
Peter Faber cherished boots, and became the persecuted of 
society ! Justice is blind. 

On the previous night, in the^ery hours of quietness and 
repose, there came a strange noise of rattling and bumping 
Bt the front floor of £be vespectable house of the respectable 
&mily of the Sniggses — people by no means disposed to tur- 
bulence theraselves*«r inclined to tplerate turbulence in oth- 
ers. It so happened, indeed, on this memorable occasion, , 
that Snlggs himself was absent from the city; and the rest^ 
of the faniiily were nervous after dark, because his valor had | 
temporarily been vdthdrafwn from their protection. Still, ; 
however, the fearful din continued, to the complete and ter^ 
niied awakening of the innocent Sniggses from the refresh- 
ment of balmy slumber. And such a turmoil — such hurrying 
to and fro, under the appalling influence of nocturnal alarm. 
Betsy, the maid-of-all-work, crept in terror to the chamber 
'fif the maternal Mrs. Sniggs. Betsy first heard the noise 
and thought it <* washing-day;'' but discovering her mistake, 
Setsy aroused the matroii with the somewhat indefinite news, 
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AongH rat&er fearful' announcement, that *' thej^are breaking 
in !" — the intelligence, perhaps, being the more horrible be- 
eause of its vagueness, it being left to the excited imagination 
to deteimine who* " they"" were. Then came little Tommy 
Sniggs, shivering vtrith cold and fear, while he looked like a 
sheeted ghost in the whiteness of his nocturnal habiliment. 
Tommy and Betsy crawled under the bed, that they might 
He bid in safety. Nor were Mary, and Sally, and Prudence, 
and Patience, slow in their approach ; and they distributed 
themselves within the bed and beneath, as terror chanced to 
suggest. Never.before had the Sniggs family been stowed 
away with such compactness^ — never before had there been 
such trembling and shaking within the .precincts of that staid 
and sober mansion. 

** There it goes again !" shivered Mrs.*Sniggs, from^beneath 
the blankets 

" They're most through the door !" quivered Betsy, under 
tiie bed. 

" They'll take all our money !" whimpered Prudence, 

** And all our lives, too !'* groaned^ Patience. 

"And the spoons besides !" shrieked Mary, who was act- 
ing in the capacity of housekeeper for that particular week. 

"Pa !"* screamed Tommy, under the usual impression of 
the juveniles, that, as " pa" corrects them, he is fully compe- 
tent to the correction of all theVther evils that present them- 
selves under the sun. 

"Ma ?" ejaculated the others, seeking rather for comfoit 
and consolation^ than for fiercer methods of relief. But nei- 
ther "pa" nor "ma" seemed to have an exorcising effect upon 
the mysterious bumpings, and hangings, and pantings, and 
ejaculations, at the front door. 

In the process of time,, however, becoming a little famil- 
iarized to the disturbance, Mrs. Sniggs slowly raised the 
window, and put forth her nightcapped head, it having been 
suggested that by possibility it might be a noise emanating 
from Mr. Sniggs,, or " pa"' himself, retiming unexpectedly. 
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"Wlio^ there!" said Mrs. Sniggs. 

" Boots !" was the sepulchral reply, 

"Is it you, dear — you, Sniggs 1" 

" If you mean 'me* by saying 'you,' it is me — but I-m ncJt 
*dear' — boots is 'dear' — Sniggs, did you say 1 Who's 
Sniggs 1 If he is an able-bodied man, send him down here 
to bear -a hand^ will you 1" and another crash renewed the 
terrors of the second story, -which sought vent in such loud 
and repeated shrieks, that ei^^n the watchman himself was 
awakened, and judiciously italting at the distance of half a 
square, he made his reconnaisance with true military cau- 
tion, twndluding with an inquiry as to what was the .matter, 
that he might know exactly how to regulate his approaches 
to the seat of war. An idea had entered his mind, that per- 
haps a ghost was at the bottom of all this uproar ; and though 
perhaps as little afraid of mere flesh and blood as most peo- 
ple of his Tocation, he had no fondness for taking spectres by 
the collar, or for springing his rattle at the heels of a goblin, 
holding it — the principle, and not the ghost — as a maxim 
that, if such folks pay no taxes and are not allowed to vote, they 
are not entitled to the luxury of an arrest, for the ordinances 
of the city do not apply to them. 

" Even if it is not a ghost nor a sperrit — and I'm not very 
fond of any sort of sperrits but them that comes in bottles," 
said he, having now approached near enough to hear the 
knocking, and to see a dark object in motion -at the top of 
Mr. Sniggs*s steps — "perhaps it's something out of the 
menageiie or the museum — something that bites or some- 
thing that hooks ; and I can not afford to have my precious 
corporation used for the benefit of the city's corporation. 
The wages is too small for a man to have himself killed into 
the bargain." 

"But maybe it's a bird!" continued he, as he caught 
a glimpse of Peter's coat-tail fluttering in the wind — 
" sho-o-o-o !" 

But no regard being paid to the cry, which settled the 
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point 'that there was no 1nrd in the case — "sho-o-ol" being 
a -part 6f bird language, and only comprehensible by the 
feathered race — the watchman slowly advanced, until he 
saw that the mysterious being was a man — a little man — ap- 
parently levelling a blunderbuss and pulling at the trigger. 

" Who said shoe, when it's boot V* inquired tiie unknown 
figure, still seemingly with a gun at its shoulder, and turning 
round «o that the muzzle appeared to point dangerously at 
the intruder. 

" Halk) ! don't shoot ! maybe it will go off!" cried the 
watch, as he ducked and dived ta confuse the aim and to avoid 
the anticipated bullet. 

** Don't shute ! I know it don't sbute — that's what I want 
it to do — I'm trying to make it shute with all my ten fingers,** 
was the panting reply, as the apparently threatening muzzle 
was lowered for an instant and raised again — " and as for it« 
going off, that's easy done. What I want, is to make it 
go on." 

Luckily for'Charley's comfort, he now discovered that the 
supposed blunderbuss was Peter Faber'sleg; and that the 
little man had it levelled like a gun, in the vain attempt to 
pull a Wellington boot over -that which already encased hia 
foot He sighed and tugged, and sighed and tugged again. 
The effort was bootless. Hecould not, to use his own words, 
make it " shute." The first pair, which already occupied the 
premises, would not be prevailed upon to admit of interlo-' 
pers, and Peter's pulling and hauling were in vain. 

It was the banging. of Peter's back against the front door 
of Mrs. Sniggs's mansion that had so alarmed the family; 
and now as he talked, he hopped across the pavement, stifl 
tugging at the boot, and took his place upon the fire-plug. 

" Pshaw ! — baint it hot !" said Peter. " Drat these boots ! 
they've been eating green presimmings. I guess their 
mouths are all drawed up, just as if they wanted to whistle 
* Hail Kerlumby.' They did fit Hke nothing when I tried 
'em on this morning ; but now I might as well pull at the 
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door-handle and fry to poke my foot through the keyhole-.- 
My feet couldn't have growed so much in a single night, or 
else my stockings would have been tore ; and I'm sure these 
are my own legs and nobody else's, because they are as short 
as ever and as bandy. Besides, I know it^s me by the patches 
on my knees. That's the way I always tell." 

** Are you quite sure," inquired the watch, "that you didn't 
get swopped as you came up the street 1 You've got boot, 
somehow or other. But come, now," added he authorita- 
tively, and putting on the dignity that belongs to his station, 
" quit being redickalis, and tell us what's the meaning of sich 
goin's on in a white man, who ought to be a credit to his 
fetching up;. If you're a gentleman's sen, always be genteeU 
and never cut up shindies, or indulge in didoes. What are 
you doing with l^em 'are boots ] That's the question,. Mr. 
Speaker." 

" Doing with my boots ? What could I do without my 
boots, watchy ?" added Peter, in tones of the deepest solem- 
nity, as he laid hiis boots upon his lap and smoothed them 
down with every tokei^ oT affection. **^Watchy, though you 
are a watchy, you've got a heait with the sensibilities in it 
— nothing of the brickbat about you, is there, watchy ] If 
you are ugly to look at, it's not your fault, and it's not your 
fault that you're a watchy. I can see with half an eye that 
you're a man with feelings ; and you know as well as I do 
that we must have something to love in this world — you 
love your rattle — I love my boots — better nor they love me, 
Ifm afraid," and Peter grew plaintive. 

The watchman, however, shook his head with an expres- 
sion of " duberousness," which, like the celebrated nod of 
Lord Burleigh, seemed to signify a great deal relative to the 
thoughts existing within the head that was thus shaken. It 
vibrated, as it were, between opinions, oscillatihg to the right, 
under the idea that Peter Faber was insane from moral 
causes^ and pendulating, to the left with the impression that 
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Be was queer, percHance, from causes which c<9me upon the 
table of liquid measure. , 

Peter's thoughts, however, were too intent upon the work 
he had in hand and desired to get on foot, to pay attention 
to any other insinuation than that of trying t;o insinuate his 
toes into the calfskin. Sarcastic glances and nods of distrust 
were thrown away upon him. He asked no other solace 
than that of bringing his sole in. contact wfth the sole of hia 
new boot. On this his soufwas intent.. 

" It's not a very genteel expression, 1 know," said the noc- 
turnal guardian, " and it may seem to be rather a personal 
fnsinivation, though I only ask it in a professional way, and 
not because I want to know as a private citizen — no, it's ia 
my public campacity, that I think you've been drinking — I 
think so as a watchman, not as David Dumpy. Isn't you w 
a leetle corned 1" . 

•• Corned ! No— look at my foot — nor bunion ed either," 
replied Peter, as he commenced another series of tugging at 
the straps ;" and' with a look of suspicion, he added : " That 
'tamal bootman must have changed 'em. He's guv me 
some baby's boots. But never mind — boots was made to 
go on, and' go on they must, if I break my back, a driving 
into 'em. Hurra !" shrieked our hero, " b^ng.on your wild 
cats !^' 

With this exclamation — which amounts, with those who 
use it, tp a determination to do or die — Peter screwed up 
his visage and his courage to what may be truly denominated 
**the terribleycc^," and put foith his whole strength. Every 
ner\'c was strained to its utmost tension ; the tiig was tre- 
mendous ; but alas ! Cesar was punctured as full of holes as 
a cullender, by those whom he regarded as his best friends ; 
many others have been stuck in a vital part by those who 
were their intimate cronies ; and how could Peter Faber 
hope to escape the treachery by which all great men are be- 
girt 1 When exerting the utmost of his physical strength, 
the traitorous straps gave way. Two simultaneous cracks 

2 
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wore heard ; a pair of heels, describing a short curve, flashed 
through the air, and Peter, with the rapidity of lightning, 
turned a series of backward somersets from the fire-plug, and 
went whizzing like a wheel across the sti'eet. Now the half* 
donned boot appeared uppermost, and again his head fol- 
lowed his heels, as if for very rage he was trying to bite the 
hinder p^Ert of his shins, or sought to hide his mortification at 
his failure, not only by swallowing his boots, but likewise by 
gobbling up his whole body. 

** Why, bless us. Boots!" said the Charley, following him 
like a boy beating a hoop, " this is what I call rewarsing the 
order of natur. You travel backerds, and you stop on your 
noddle. I thought you was trying to go clean through the 
mud into the middle of next week. An't you most knocked 
into a cocked hat 1" 

" Cocked fiddlesticks !" muttered Peter. " Turn us right 
side up, with care. That's right — cocke^ hat, indeed ! when 
you can see with half an eye, if you've got as much, it's my 
boots vot vont go on. A steam-engine — forty horse power — 
couldn't pull 'em on, if yoiir foot was a thimble and your 
legs a knitting-needle. Don't you see it was the straps as 
broke ? Not a good watchy !" continued Peter, as he dashed 
the boots on the pavement, and made a vain attempt to dance 
on them, and " tread on haughty Spain." 

" Well, now, I think I am a good watchy ; for I've been 
watching you and your boots for some time." 

" What's a man, if he a'n't got handsome boots ; and what's 
the use of handsome boots, if he a'n't got 'em on ] As the 
English gineral said, what's beauty without bootee, and what's 
bootee without beauty ] Look at them 'are articles — fust I 
bought 'em, and then I black'd 'em, and now they turn agin 
me, and bite their best friend, like a wiper. Don't they look 
as if they ought to be ashamed 1" 

" Yes, I rather think they do look mean enough," 

•* Who cares what you think ] Have you got a bootjack 



in your pocket? — no, not a bootjack — I want apairof tbem 
'are hook-em-sniveys, vot tbey uses in the shops. I don't 
want a pull-offer ; I want a pair of pull-oners." 

"If you will walk with me, 1*11 finci you a pair of liook* 
em-sniveys in less than no time." 

If you will, I'll go ; because I must get my boots on 
somehow, and hook-em-sniveys will do it if anything will. 
There's no fun in boots what won't go on ; you can't make 
^ anything of 'em except old clothes-bags and letter-boxes^ and 
I a'n't got much use for articles of the sort — seeing as 'how 
clothes and letters are scarce with me." 

*' Can't you use them for book-keeping by double-entry ? 
That's the way I do. I put all my cash into one old 
boot, and all my receipts into the other. Hiat's scien- 
tific double-entry simplified — old 6lippers is the Italian 
method." 

" No, I can't. I does business on the fork-out system. I 
don't save up, only for boots ; and as soon as I gets any money, 
I speculates right off in something to ^at, and lives upon the 
principal." 

Peter gathered up his boots, and half reclining upon the 
watchman, wended his way. to the common receptacle, where, 
8^er discovering the trick played upon him, and finding that 
the " hook-em-sniveys" were not forthcoming, he shared his 
wrath between the boots which had originally betrayed him, 
and the individual who had consequently betrayed him. At 
length, 

' " Sweet sleep, the wounded bosom healin^,^ 

restored Peter to himself and that just estimate of the fitness 
of things, which teaches that it is not easy — even for a man 
who is as sober as a powder-horn — to pull a pair of long 
boots over another pair, particularly if the latter happen to 
be wet and muddy. Convinced of this important truth, 
Peter put bis boots under his arm, and departed to get the 
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mnps repaxreOy and try the efficacy of ''hook-em-«iiifey^ 
fviiere the law could not interfere. 

And such was the dose of this remarkable episode in the 
life of the grim little man and the queer Httle man, whose 
monomania had. boots for its- object. 
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•THE MAN THAT DANCED THE POLKA-: 

OE, THE OAK AND THE VIOLET. 

He danced the polka! 

And here, if we were addicted to -epigraipmatic brevity, 
our narrative might close, with the short and simple enunci- 
ation of a fact whi6h involves the moral of Lankley Towers 
— all, pei-faaps, that entitles him to special attention as a 
subject of biography. 

He danced ^he polJca 7 / 

We like this condensation, winding up the virtues of a 
man, Napoleon-like, into that compactness of parcel which 
seems to contain much more than volumes. There is a clas- 
sic nudity about it, scorning the tinsel of pretence ; anS 
whether inscribed upon the rolls of fame, or carved upon a 
tombstone, what could be more likely to arrest attention or 
to be long remembered, than — 

He DANCED THE POLKA ! ! ! 

The effect is dbvious. As the ages pass along, therb 
would be pausing on the march, and pondering by the way. 
Successive centuries must stop — here, over Lankley's "sad 
remainders" — to wonder at the epitaph. Why was it that 
he danced the polka? — how was it that he danced the 
polka? — what is the polka, and who was Lankley? Our 
era would gain an immortality. 

Antiquarian research nfight show that many danced the 
polka, at the period referred to ; and that an ability to per- 
form the feat was a passport through the world of social life ; 
but nicer observation might detect, that while the many 
danced the polka, in the thoughtlessness of mere muscular 
Station, wiggling* hither aud waggHngthither, without ulto- 
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rior design, and reversing heel and toe, as Rorponay pre- 
•cribes, with no originality of mind, Lankley Towers availed 
liimself of the polka as an aid to enterprise. To him, the 
polka was a stratagem — a conspiracy — a coup d'etat. His 
polka- had' a purpose. 

Soma men succeed by plodding ini^stry — there are oth- 
ers who make their way, through force of intellect — the 
whisker and mustache have oft worked wonders ; but it was 
left for Lankley Towers to accomplish all he wished by " a 
wise and masterly" recourse to the polka. He neither 
crawled, nor crept, nor rushed^ up to the heights of fortune. 
He danced up, to tunes of Strauss and Jullien, as the army 
of Italy was animated to the crossing of the Alps by the 
inspiring strains of the Marseillaise, 

Not that there was any peculiar physical adaptation in 
Lankley Towers, leading to brilliant achievements as a 
carpet knight. Though a gentleman, in the most extended 
sensQ of the term — longitudinally, few could measure more 
in feet and inches — yet he had little pretension to beauty in 
other respects. He was a man, no doubt, of elevated' views, 
capable of lighting his cigar at the street lamp^ and of look- 
ing into the windows of the second* story. No inquiries 
could be requisite on any occasion, to ascertain if Mr. Lank-* 
ley Towers were present; and, in a crowd, he, better than 
other people, might discover exactly what was the matter. 
Others may brag of a long^ line of ancestors^ — Lankley could 
boast of being a long line in himself. But he discovered at 
lafit, when the cash his father bequeathed to him had melted 
firom his grasp— how incidents of that sort sharpen the phi- 
losophy: — diat a man requii-es some degree of latitude to 
live, however upright may be his intentions,* and howevei' 
erect his bearing. And so — 

He danced the polka. 



** Lankley Towers," observed his uncle Tobias, when 
I^ankley was in process of paying a domiciliary visit to the 
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uncle aforesaid, in the vain hope of raising the wind — his 
uncle, on this fiscal occasion, like a prudent man, as he was, 
volunteering a monitory check, in the way of advice, instead 
of a monetary check, in the way of the bank, as Lankley 
desired — *^ Lankley Towers, I can not afford to keep you 
in wind any longer — you are too long in this respect 
already, and I am getting short. I'm nearly blown myself, 
by this tightness in the money-market, which has given 
me a sympathetic constriction in the region of the chest. 
Financially speaking, I've got the asthma." 

** But, uncle, I want some cash so bad." 

" To be sure — to want money is always bad; and that is 
one of the reasons why I won't lend. If you didn't want it 
«o bad, there might be some chance of getting it back. But 
when people want money bad, as you call it, the whole affair 
becomes bad. Why don't you do something for yourself]" 

" What shall I do ?" asked Lankley, mournfully. " I've 
borrowed from everybody, and don't know how to do any- 
thing else." 

** Can't you get a situation as a lighthouse \ They might 
whitewash you up, and hang a lamp on your hat — or there's 
Mr. Morse and his magnetic teliegraph — how would you 
like to be one of the posts, with a wire to your head 1" 

"Uncle," replied Lankley, in accents of reproach, "don't 
talk ironical^ about wires to a fellow's head ; and never 
apeak disrespectfully of nature's doings, in regard to the 
article of legs. If you won't lend me any money, pray have 
respect for my feelings. I'm sensitive about the legs, espe- 
cially when my pockets are empty. I never twitted you, 
uncle, because your legs are mere abridgments of works 
upon the understanding." 

' " Well, well ; I only desired that you should make your- 
«elf useful in one way or in another ; and such legs as yours 
are as good a method of getting along, as any I could think 
of. If you were to lie down they would make a tolerable 
railroad. Always trust to your legs, Lankley, since you 
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have been so extensively favored in this respect. It is mons 
than probable your genius lies in that extraordinary locomo- 
tive .apparatus — you may as well trust to your legs now — 
ftiere"'8 no money hereabouts — nothing over to-day, unless it 
be done over." ( 

"Trust to my legs!" repeated Lankley, as he walked, 
away at the utmost compass of his stride, so that people 
looked after him in adhairation, as if the^sTieaiTs" from the 
navy -yard, or the machinery for raising blocks at the Girard 
college, had wandered fortb to take a walk ; *** trust to my 
legs! — many a. true word may be spoken in jest — but how 
to render my legs available 1 Creditors are troublesome ; 
and there is Texas; but Texas is annexed. Oregon! — 
bother enough there about parallels, witliout me atid my 
legs. And besides, what's the use of changing the scene, 
when the performance will be all the same ] If I can't bor- 
XQ\y here, how can I borrow anywhere else V* 

" Legs !" and Lankley Towers stood still in silent medita- 
tion. 

In these times of excitement, the very children returning 
from school will dance the polka — with arms a-kimbo, and 
with vibrating heads, they skip along the street, singing, 
" lay la, riddlcy tiddle, right turn, looral — rig/U turriy dight 
turn, tooral, looral,* and looking coquettishly, first over one ' 
shoulder and then over tne other, as they twist themselves 
into every variety of grotesque form. The polka is every- 
where ; in highways and in byways ; and no wonder that it " 
jostled Lankley Towers, in the midst of his disconsolate re- 
flections. Lankley Towers had himself — and who had not? 
— shared in the general enthusiasm; and knew somewbat 
^of the mystic dance of the nineteenth century. The instinct 
of discipline prevailed involuntarily. 

"Right dum, dight tum — tooral, looral," sang Lankley 
Towers, casting himself rapidly into a series of attitudes. 
The people laughed, and the little dogs barked. 

But with Lankley it was a moment of inspiration. The 
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<flint and steel, dissevered, each lie in icy coldness. No 
flash of fire appears ; and thus may our genius slumber, like 
the flint or like the steel, until some happy contact wakes 
the sheeted flame. A falling pippin — or was it the dandy- 
gray-russet ] — hit Newton on the head, and aroused him to 
a knowledge of nature's choicest secrets— a knock, we doubt 
not, that led to the after scourging of the schools, that slug- 
gish intellect might be similarly enlivened. Why not throw 
apples now at pupils' heads 1 — for just such an apple to the 
• head of Lankley Towers, 'was the accidental polka of the 
street striking upon his uncle's parting words — *' Trust to 
your legs." , 

"I will," said Lankley; and, with a 'firm resolve, he 
^hastened home, to dress for a polka party, at Muscovado's. 

It was a 'brilliant scene — beauty was- there — whisker, im- 
perial, mustache, goatee — all thronged at Muscovado's. But 
Lankley heeded not — looming over all, his eyes were ev^ 
downward bent — for Oelestina Muscovado — the heiress to 
more thousands than our arithmetic dare calculate — was the 
antipodes of Lankley — a condensation of all excellence; 
and it was she that Lankley souglit. 

Relatively, Celes tin a Muscovado was.Hke tlib chlirch, 
while Lankley spired and steepled at her side — one might 
almost hear the bells a ringing in his head ; and as yoii 
travelled by, it was no more than natural to give an upward 
glance, to see the clock and learn the time of day. When 
"timorous accent and dife yell," proclaimed a conflagration, 
it was common to call up to Lankley to ask in what direc- 
tion lay the fire. But Miss Oelestina Muscovado, though a 
person of considerable weight in the world, took a different 
direction, preferring breadth to altitude ; and she became 
the beau ideal of the "roly-poly" style of feminine loveli- 
ness. No wonder, then, she looked with favor upon Lank- 
ley Towers — no wonder, then, he took the hint. 



•<< There 48 no grace or beauty^" whispered he, " ia these 
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Patagonian girls — grenadiers — fit only to reack things from 
a top-shelf." 

" Wliy, yes, Mr. Towers," blushingly said Miss Celestina 
Muscovado, " a lady may be too tall." 

" A great deal too tall. Miss Misscovado — horrict tall, too 
many of them. I never could admire this wire-drawn atten- 
nation in a woman. Give me the stature of a sylph — a 
fidry — rounded into grace and comfort — divinely human — 
Bumanly divine." 

" Certainly^" simpered Celestina Muscovado ; " a Icidy may 
be too meager, as well as too tall." 

" Both are common faults ; and with my susceptibility to 
the truly beautiful — ah. Miss Muscovado, my susceptibility 
— my capacity to love and to admire — is intense — it's aw- 
fill — with my susceptibility, then, I seldom go out into the 
world — it shocks me so — I am happy only at friend Musco- 
yado's. Here only is my soul content.'' 

" Fie, Mr. Lankley Towers ! A'n't you 'shamed V* and 
Miss Celestina Muscovado tapped him with her fan. 

Lankley had touched the proper chord. The response 
was as he wished ; and, like the celebrated Mr. Brown, it 
was not in his nature to " give it up so." He proceeded 
upon the Brunonian theory of perseverance ; and displayed 
his knowledge of human .nature by proving a practical ac- 
quaintance with the fact that, next to ourselves^ .we admire 
and love the opposite to ourselves. 

" Such pigmy little fellows !" murmured Towers, in dis- 
dain, drawing up to such a height that Miss Celestina Mus- 
covado cocdd scarcely see his countenance. " Most men are 
so diminutive now-a-days — nothing heroic or magnificent 
about them. If there's anything I do despise, it is these 
little men." 

** They ought always to be tall — I doat on a tall gentle- 
man," said Miss Muscovado, impulsively, but checking her- 
self with bewitching confusion. 

** Such a loYoly contrast it makes, Miss Muscovado — the 
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lordly and majestic oak — man — reaching almost to the 
ikies ; and the modest violet — woman — finding peace, hap- 
piness, and joy, beneath* his shelter and protection. But 
now, woman is the oak ; and man is a saucy little 'johnny 
jump-up ' at her feet. There is a very small quantity of the 
true poetics to be met witkln these degenerate days, Miss 
Muscovado :" and Lankley looked down, as it were, from 
the garret- window of- his elfivation^ upon Miss> Muscovado 
in the ** airey." 
• "Oh, Mr. Towers!" 

** Ah, Miss Celestina !'^ 

What a moment — no **tirkle'* doves were ever happier. 
Let us not interrupt a silence so eloquent. 

'*Just observe, Miss Muscovado," at length whispered 
Lankley, recovering from the abstraction, with a sigh of 
Itenderness } ** look at those little men and monstrous women 
dancing ia the polka. Where, where, I ask you, in this gay 
assemblage, do we behold a picture of what should be? — 
where is the oak, and where the violet I*' 

" Not there — net there !" and Miss Celestina Muscovado 
buried the light of her countenance in' the most gossamer of 
all pocket-handkerchiefs. 

Lankley Towers felt convinced that his genius had been 
developed and that it must prevail. 



The oak and the violet were seen dancing together at in- 
tervals throughout the evening; and when they were not 
dancing,, they retired into the recesses of a window, engaged 
m earnesti discoursings, which it is not for us to betray to 
(he gossiping ear of the public. Their conduct, however, did 
not escape fromr observation, fov Miss Celestina Muscovado 
was an envied prize. 

" I say, Ned, do you see,"^ remarked a very little dandy, 
with more of whisker to his countenance than his physical 
frame appeared calculated to sustain — " do you see how that 
lightning-rod fellow, Lankley Towers, is flirting with Celes- 
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tinat — 'bominable, isn't iti — such an ugly rascal, too — sTie 
won't listen to me at all. -What taste ! — 1*11 try a little more 
chicken salad." 

** When I asked lier to dance, she said she was engaged — 
engaged every set. Fve half a mind to affront him ; and I 
will, after I have some terrapin — there's terrapin, I hope— 
and a gleiss or two of dhampagne," observed Ned. 

** L^nMey Towers is after the spoons,'' growled another 
of the great rebuffed, who being after the " spoons" himself, 
was, therefore, a good judge of motive in the case ; " and if 
there's any whiskey-punch — punch sooths one's feelings so 
— I'll go and tell old Muscovado that fortune-hunters are 
about." 

"He knows that already," muttered somebody else, who 
had been rejected on the same score by the Muscovado fam- 
ily; and he consoled himself with a little brandy and water, 
as the best tonic inTiis peculiar emergency. " What will you 
get by telling] Better make a bargain with Lankley Tow- 
-ers, and help him off with Cdlestina, for a per-centage on the 
profits of the speculation."" 

Thus all was excitement at Muscovado's polka party. 
Everybody about the room was talking of Lankley Towers 's 
aiiblushing impudence In thus openly aspiring to the hand 
of Miss Celestina Muscovado ; and when they danced, every- 
body- scrambled to witness the performance and to sneer at 
the happy man. The Tittle dandy, in his ocean of whisker, 
stood in gloom, with folded arms, having a sensation which 
•is peculiar in such cases, and is "known in surgery as the dis- 
location of the nose. Ned actually jumped upon a waiter to 
obtain a better view of that which wrung his heart ; while 
old Muscovado shooTt his head in vain. The oak and the 
violet had a harmony that nothing could derange. The sneers 
of the gentlemen at Lankley Towers, and the tittering of the 
ladies at Celestina Muscovado, fell harmlessly around that 
Jiappy pair. 
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•* Tell Celestina — Miss Muscovado" — for the old gentle- 
man piqued himself upon preserving the dignities and pro- 
prieties before the servants — we should like to see you slap 
iim on the back and call him "Bob," as you do some people 
* — "tell my daughter that breakfast waits," said paternity, 
as it sat revolving the costs and meditating on the annoyances 
of the preceding night. 

But Miss Muscovado,, as Miss Muscovado, was no longer 
in existence. Instead of retiring to her chamber at the con- 
elusion of the polka party, she had merely stolen upstairs for 
an apparel siAtable to the occasion, and had escaped to some- 
body else's cab, where our tall friend awaited her arrival.; 
and in a very brief space of time she had been metamor- 
phosed into Mrs. Lankley Towers, thus realizing the- allegory 
of the oak and the violet Muscovado, notwithstanding the 
sweetness of his name, became greatly acidulated — sharp to 
a degree — he jumped about the rbom $ind dashed his wig 
into the fire — he whirled a teapot through the looking-glass^ 
He swore he never could, and never would, and never should, 
forgive his short daughter with that endless husband; but, 
alas, he had no daughter but Mrs. Lankley Towers,.and who 
else could supervise the house ] 

Before many months had elapsed, old Muscovado^ at his 
] own fireside, was stumbling over a pair of illimitable legs, 
\ which had< gained fame and f(»rtune for their owner^.and had 
I enabled him to "marry in" and "hang up his hat" in the 
. quietude of domestic felicity. Not a care^ wrinkled the happy 
front of the fortunate possessor of these far-reaching limbs. 
; They were needed no. longer— if they could be-longer — to 
earry him about to borrow from his friends ; for Muscovado 
footed all die bills, and the proprietor thereof took upon him- 
self no heed either of to-day or to-morrow. Who was this 
lucky one, do yoa aakl — why, who but he that took his 
uncle's advice and "trusted to his legs?" — who could it 
be but — 

THE MAN THAT DANCED THE P0X.KA t 
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PERRY WINKLE^ 

OH, "JUST WHAT I EXPECTED." 

Mr* Perry Winkle has one advantage — thougli it is 
rather of a melancholy description — over the rest of die 
world; and his superiority in this respect, as there are bn^ 
fevr who can claim to be largely distinguished from the mass / 
of men by a feature which may be called decidedly their owB* 
entitles him to be looked upon as a hero, and to have thioggs 
written about him. Perry Winkle doeS not follow in lifae 
beaten' track, like a horse in a mill. He has an idea or two 
completely to himself; and he diverges from the macadamised 
ways of other people, to make a detour through the grass* 
This singularity, even if it be presumed that, with the un- 
conscioustiess which is an attribute to genius, he is not aware . 
of the fact, must be regarded as a great happiness in Perry 
Wrinkle. It may chance to send him down embalmed to 
future ages;' and it can not be othdi'wise than a source of 
comfort to departed Perry Winkles, to have the name re- 
membered when its owner is gone. The consideration is one 
for which multitudes freely render up their lives, often with- • 
out obtaining it ; and a single posthumous puff from the tin 
trumpet of chubby-cheeked fame, is thought to be a solid 
equivalent for any amount of sacrifice. To Perry Winkle, 
however, it will be an involuntary offering. He seeks not 
the bubble reputation, and it is. probable that his indifference 
on this score will secure to him a prize for which others toil 
in vain. 

But it must be confessed, that Perry Winkle's claim to 
notice is rather moral and metaphysic41i than of that active 




Vnrj Winkle ; or, •* Jiwt what I expected." 
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nature which is the more easily recognised. He has not 
been in battles, and he never so much as tried to kill people ; 
he would scarcely have been distinguished as a soldier. A 
gun, particularly when the muzzle is grinning toward his 
person^ excites no pleasurable emotions in Perry Winkle. 
He has an aversion to cold steel, and finds no music in the 
report of firearms. 

What, then, is this strange characteristic which is so much 
enlarged upon, as rendering Perry Winkle a person in whose 
presence we should instinctively and respectfully take off our 
hats 1 If Perry Winkle is notable mainly for doing nothings 
what did he do to achieve his greatness ? 

Perry Winkle thinks. He i-urainates, cogitates, meditates, 
contemplates, speculates, hesitates, and vegetates. Peny 
muses. There are nine muses already ; but Perry increases 
the number to ten. 

Doing is one thing; and, as the world is constituted, doing 
is a useful thing enough in its way. It would be improper 
to speak of it in terms of disparagement. We often find it 
obligatory to be doing. But yet, this " to do" — the "great- 
est to do" that can possibly occur — what is it in qualities of 
the true sublime, compared to that unseen and mysterious 
process which is known as thinking 1 There is force in 
thinking. 

Some people think all the hair offaheir heads. Shakspere 
and Julius Cesar were bald, as if the brain, like physical la- 
bor, works better without its jacket, and is never free in its 
energies and unembarrassed in its operations until it strips 
to the task. But without fully developing this idea, which 
no doubt will at some future day lead to important results, 
as regards the intellectual constitution of man, let it now be 
remarked, that it is vn'ong to reprove people for seeming to 
do nothing. There may be much of wisdom in the twiddling 
of thumbs. Who knows what a vast amount of thought may 
be performed when the individual appears only to whittle a 
stick 1 — It was so with Perry Winkle. He is always think- 
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mg, and is remarkable, among other remarkabilities, for tBe 
very little he can contrive to do, which augurs greatness with 
the certainty of a gimlet, though citizens of the more worldly 
cast regard it as a bore^ 

And though Perry Winkle may in strictness be said to 
think for himself, he is not of an exclusive nature, and fre- 
quently thinks for other people, without standing on cere- 
mony, or waiting to be asked; and it is his constitutional 
point, as well as his characteristic trait, never to anticipate 
anything but disaster- In this way, though he. cap not be 
spoken of as exempt from calamity, he certainly does con- 
triye to escape from the disappointments which cast- a shadow 
over the lives of the most fortunate. Contrary to- the prac- 
• tices of a sanguine people, mischance with Peijry is the rule, 
while success forms the exception; and. his predictions are 
so often verified by the result — he made a great hit at the 
time "morus multicaulis" was in fashion— that he almost 
regards himself, to this extent at least, as gifted with a spe- 
cies of second-sight,, and as nearly equal to the "seventh son 
of a seventh son," which he would doubtless have been, if 
his father and himself oould each have had six elder brothera. 
It is indeed true that his forebodings are precisely the same 
in all cases. Whatever he attempts,, or whatever other folks 
may chance to do, Mr. PeiTy Winkle anticipates the worst ; 
and his sagacity is more frequently vindicated by the event 
than is usual with those who seek to peer into- futurity. 
When enterprises are embarked in,. Perry Winkle indicates 
a shipwreck. When neighbors- are sick. Perry Winkle is 
beforehand with the doctor in assurances that they can. not 
recover; and when the vessel is on the breakers, or the 
voice of mourning is heard, can any one deny that Perry 
Winkle was right 1 When he was the smallest slip of a boy, 
did he not say he was sure the rope of a swing would break ; 
and did it not break, to the essential damage of Perry's 
bones 1 — didn't he know it would be so 1 How often has he 
shrieked to children as they climbed the fence or projected 
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ftemselves from windows, that they would surely fall ; and 
did they not fall £is soon as the startling announcement reached 
their ears ] No wonder Peny Winkle looks upon himself 
as one as prophetically gifted as the famed Cassandra; and, 
happier than the croaking Trojan lady, he is presumed to 
derive a certain degree of pleasure from the fulfilment of his 
melancholy vocation. 

Others, pethaps, may find it diilGicult to realize J^erry Win- 
kle's satisfactions ; but they are real to him, even if incom- 
prehensible to them^ For instance — when the boat was 
capsized by a flaw of wind, and the cold and dripping Perry 
Winkle was fished up inanimate from the bottom of the river, 
ordinary individuals in his extremity, would have been quite 
unable to extract agreeable emotions from such a catastro- 
phe. Still less could they imagine how joy was tabe deduced 
fi:om it, when the humane but unskilful rescue, hoisted the 
water-logged Perry Winkle up by the heels, as if he were to 
be put to dry, like a hemng. Nor would they have been a 
whit the more successful in ascertaining the comfort of it, 
whei> the exhausted man was rolled about bumpingly,. upon 
a barrel, to wake up by rude knockings any remnant of life 
that might still reside within him* 

It was a i^ugh method of resuscitation. In the opinion of 
those who are large in their experiences, and have tried this 
species of entertainment in addition to their other sports, it 
is considerably worse in itself, than the preliminary act of 
being drowned, which no one yet has ventured to set down 
as altogether funny. But the first gleam of consciousness 
was a ray of sunshine to Perry Winkle ; not because he had 
been restwed to existence — Peny Winkle is rather indiffer- 
ent than otherwise on that score, considering it a little un- 
worthy of the true philosopher to have " vitativeness large" 
—but because it illustrated an idea. It could not be denied 
that the shakes and bruises to which he had been so remorse- 
lessly subjected were vexatious, pain being a downright evil, 
aa every one who ha» had a 6hanee to know,, must be aware. 
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The ckistenng embellishments of his craniology — for Perry 
had not then thought much of his hair off — had been not a 
little diminished, leaving grievous reminiscences behind, by 
the boat-hook and other me&ns resorted to for the purpose 
xyf drawing him from the bosoni of the deep. His cuticle 
exhibited many fractures, as distressing to look upon as they 
were doleful to endure ; and he was half-smothered, besides, 
by the curicfus crowd of idlers on the wharf, who Were study- 
ing the curative art upon his proper corporation, and were 
trying a vast detail of experiment on his personal identity. 
After they had held him up manually by the heels, and were 
somewhat pleased with the antipodean spectacle, they pro- 
tracted their recreation more at leisure by using a block and 
tackle with the same object, as if it were intended to flay the 
victim ; so that when Perry snapped his eyes for the first 
time, he thought, naturally enough, that he had got to an- 
other world, where our order of things is reversed, and where 
"topsy-turvy" is the habitual practice ; or that he had floated 
off to the cannibals, and was now being ** dressed for dinner,'' 
not where he eats, but where he is eaten. And to be bundled 
hither and yon upon a barrel, which could not be described 
as travelling upon springs, let those do so who like it. Pen-y 
"Winkle ie not of their sort. 

But he had other sufferings to undergo. There was one 
man who thought that he had a specific for bringing the 
dead to life, by the application of Scotch snuff; and Perry 
Winkle's reluctant nose received a liberal supply, it being 
supposed that such an appeal to his senses was not to be 
resisted by any one who intended to oblige his friends by 
revisiting the glimpses of the moon. To be sure, it was 
immediately declared, when his nose spiritedly resented the 
insult, that he was coming to, on the gi-ound that "he sneezed 
fust rate," as any nose having pretensions to vitality would 
have done when thus assailed ; but whatever of delectation 
might have been found in a " fust-rate sneeze " under such 
circumstances, we do not, for our own part, believe that it 
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was enfaanced by the renewed application which it induced, 
under the popular impression that if a little is good, a great 
deal more must be better; until, in despite of his earnest, 
but inarticulate remonstrances, Perry Winkle's weeping 
eyes were as full of the pungent preparation as his pei-secu- 
ted proboscis, and until the hapless man, whom water had 
spared, was in no little danger of being snuffed out like a 
farthing rushlight, escaping from Neptune to perish under 
the auspices of that sterautatory divinity who, in Highland 
garb, figures at the door of the tobacconist. Perry Winkle 
was never good " at a pinch." 

Nor was it an exquisite delight, in addition, to be fumiga* 
ted freely with the worst kind of ** long nine," by that paity 
of practitioners who held it as a cardinal maxim, that one's 
chances of existence are to be estimated by the vigor with 
which he may be provoked to cough. And then, again, 
the spirits which wei^ forced down his throat to " warm 
him up," were rather remarkable for strength than for fla- 
vor, and excoriated as they went. It was not enough that 
Perry Winkle had been drowned and had been compelled 
to take the trouble to come to life, without the slightest 
regard to his own personal views upon a matter which so 
nearly concerned him — for he might have preferred, had he 
knovTn all that was in waiting for him, to have continued as 
he was and where he was, among the little fishes, to be nib* 
bled quietly ; but he had likewise the task imposed upon 
him, to get well of his doctors — to patronize the Balm of 
Columbia, that his hair might grow anew-— to recover fVom 
the effects, not only of his suspended animation,' but like- 
wise of his suspended body, which had been hung contrary 
to the manner congenial to bodies, and had a right, there- 
fore, to be indignant — to forget his unwilling ride upon a 
barrel, to which he had been compelled, ias if he were quali- 
fied for the work, like a bandy Bacchus, or had been for- 
mally sentenced to be broken apon the wheel — to be obliv- 
ious moreover, of 4Siimff, cigars^ and spirits, whkh, pleaMst 
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sins tbou^b tbey be to some among the* human- family,. are 
not to be considei'ed^ as temptations, when used upon the 
ihdiyidnal remedially and nolens volejis. 

Who, let us ask agBin^ after so many miles of parenthesis, 
would bare been gratified; like Perry Winkle — not that he 
was still in positive existence — there are people to be met 
with who, though z^eitber useful nor ornamental,, could con- 
trive to be pleased at that — but because his o#n. lugubrious 
predictions had been verified ? 

"Atdhee!" sneezed Perry, as he sat upon the barrel— 
"atchee! — stop off the snuff to this *6re injine — every man 
smoke himself. I tell you — you — sir, with cigars at a 
cent a grab, and a hatful for a thank'ee, I'm not the glass 
works, all chimbly. Am I drowned, or am I noti — quit 
punching me in the ribs, and don't blow them bellowses 
down my throat any more. I've got breath enough already 
to last a week, and you can't blow a man any more alive 
than he's got room for. Am I still in the United States of 
Amerekey, agoing to the election, or have I lost my vote 
and gone somewheres else by w£ri:er? Ami defunct? — 
hat's the question, Mr. Cheerman.!' 

On being furnished with all the information be required. 
Perry Winkle indulged in tiiaC creaking and rather sinister 
apology for a laugh, which is habitual to him. It is his idi- 
osyncratic laugh. One can always tell when Winkle laughs, 
that a disaster has occurred. Mischief is at hand — mischief 
which Perry had foretold. 

I Perry Winkle only laughs when other people would ci-y. 
His mother took it fcM* granted, when that sound was heard, 
that something had been broken. It invariably indicated 
that a screw was loose. Perry Winkle laughed o* this 
fashion, when Dobbin threw him over the fence. He 
looked up and laughed in Dobbin^s face, because he had 
said, when his &ther placed him on the horse's back, that 
he knew he would get a tumble, and he did — ^just as he 
•zpected«. Perry Winkle-s. laughs are^ mainly of that kind 
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n^ich ai^ said to be produced " on the wrong nide of the 
mouth." He constructs them there. 

"Hee! haugh! heugh '."laughed Perry, with a groaning 
sound; "I was just as ' sure this would happen jist 60, 
as 'I am that I got -up this 'morning. I'll leave it to old 
Tarpaul himself, if I didn't say his hulk of a boat woiild 
never do with its new «ail — 'didn*t'I «ay she was too crank, 
with a great shot-tower of a mast — didn't I say that the 
first puff of wind would make his six-acre lot of a mainsail 
pull us right over; and weren't we upsot beautiful in less 
than half an hour 1 He wanted to shorten sail ; but I 
wouldn't let him dlter his stupid arrangements, and made 
him keep 'em as they were, so we could see who was right 
and who knowed best, ^e ! hel who-o-t>!" and Perry 
groaned again. ** Didn't I tell 'em all we'd soon be down 
to •I>avid Joneses, riding sturgeons and chasing catfish, if 
things were kept so, and didn't I make the fellows keep 'em 
so, because they snii^kered and said I was a loblolly know- 
BOthingl And then — smack! — didn't the l)reeze come, 
turning us liead over heels, and this side up with Tare, in 
' less than half a jiffy 1 I told you how it would be, said thfs 
little gentleman, as we went c|i-sj^lash into the water. Fool 
who, said I, aCbout working a sailboat ? I haven't had such 
a laugh for a year, and I wouldn't be done laughing yet if* 
Tarpaul had not tuck me by the legs and pulled me' right 
under water. Water sort of spoils jokes — spoils them tee- 
totally, as a body may say, when it's mrxed more than half 
and half. Fishes can't have mu6h fun, seeing that water is 
put into everything they've got." 

And Perry continued to chuckle and to groan alternately, 
until at last he fell back exhausted, as he muttered, ** I told 
tSiem 80 — I know'd exactly how it would be. If we had all 
been drowned, it would have been no more than right. Who 
asked these people to hook me out 1 But perhaps it's just 
as well, if somebody else has gone to Joneses — not that I 
^ish them bad luck, but because I know'd how it -would he.** 
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AssaranceB being given, however, that his companions 
were also safe. Perry said : " Well, there's some consolation 
yet — how old Tarpaol, and Ned, and Dick, and the rest, 
will try to sneak round the comer when they see this child 
a coming np the street with his mouth wide open, to ask 
'em who it was that know'd best about that boat of theirs. 
Pretty fellows, to be sure, to take a man out sailing and 
treat him to a capsize! -^111 make 'em confess that if it 
hadn't been for me, not one of 'em would be here now ; and 
I almost wish I hadn't come to life, so I might tell everybody 
whose fault it was that Perry Winkle had been brought to 
an untimely end, in the very flower of his youth and beauty. 
They'd never have heard the last of it." 

It will thus be seen that Perry Winkle is deficient in that 
joyous and buoyant trait of character which is classified by 
the phrenologists under the name of "hope,"" and which forms, 
not only the mainspring of enterprise, but likewise consti> 
tutes the chief charm of existence. The Perry Winkles are 
not at all given to hopefulness. Even when the sun sets,, 
they are not quite sure that he purposes to rise again ; or 
are at least doubtful whether they vnll be in a condition to • 
witness the spectacle. Perry has no pleasurable anticipa- 
tions. His hopes, if he may be represented as having any, 
are rather of the funereal cast — hopes with crape round 
their hats and white handkerchief to their eyes — hopes for 
the woi*st. No matter how gay .the vista may seem to the 
ordinary spectator, Perry Winkle always contrives to dis- 
cover the coroner, with an inquest, sitting at the other end 
of it, busily engaged in- finding a verdict. Shaking his head 
in advance. Perry "knew how it would be — didn't he tell 
'era so r 

It was a peculiarity of the earliest development When 
Perry Winkle filled a smaller space in society, being rather 
a bud than a rose — before he became a full-grown tulip — 
it was his chance sometimes to be sent for what, in the ver- 
nacular of Philadelphia, is called, elegantlv enough, a " pen- 
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neth of milk," to enable the elderly Winkles to take their 
tea, as Winkles often do. In such cases, it generally hap- 
pened that a doleful plaint was soon to be heard at the door 
©f the paternal mansion. Periy Winkle, had returned in 
teal's — Macbeth had but a barren sceptre in his gripe, not- 
withstanding the fuss he made to obtain it; and in Peny 
Winkle's grasp there was no other image of authority than 
the handle of the jug. The cunning fiend had juggled with 
him as well as with the king of Scotland. But the unfortunate 
youth had so much of an advantage that he, even at that early 
period of his existence, ** know*d how it would be, if they 
would send him over there by that big dog" — though, perhaps, 
k was not so muclj the faub of the ** big dog" himself that the 
calamity so invariably occurred, as it was attributable to the 
little Perry's own conduct, as he stood in his worn cap and- 
dilapidated check apron, gazing fearfully at the "big dog" 
couchant on his master's step — now making an imperfect 
attempt to run past^ and then retreating with a doubtful heart 
— again saying "get out," before the "big dog" had stiiTed, 
and shaking the aforesaid apron to alarm the canine digni- 

i tary. It was scarcely an erroneous conclusion on the part 
©f the •* big dog," lazily inclined as he for the most part was, 
and as big dogs, thus distinguished from nervous and petu- 
lant little dogs, are apt to be, to imagine that something of 
an active nature was expected of him. Under this belief, the 
" big dog" would rise to his feet, and as Perry Winkle then 
shrieked and ran away, the " big dog" would briskly follow 
after and tear, not his own trowsers, but those of Peiry Win- 
kle — not so much in wrath, as under the impulse of a sense 

* of duty. The "big dog" thought himself invited to do so — 
he no doubt regarded himself as confening a favor when he 
did so. And as Perry Winkle made it a practice to drop the 
entire jug as he fled, and only to pick up the handle thereof, 
the " big dog" regarded ahis feat as included in the perform- 
ance, and looked upon it as necessary on his part to continue 
tearing the trowsers until the jug operation, waa completed;. 
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after which he returned, with no little of self-satisfaction in 
his air, to the original door-step. 

Dogs, like men, are under the influence of public opinion. 
If they are treated as if they were expected to bite, they wiH 
often act up to the reputation — good or bad, as it may chance \ 
to be — which has been made for them in advance. It may, . 
however, not be amiss to intimate that, as Perry always con- i 
trived to cooie home without the penny, as well as being 
minus in regai'd to l!he jug, a suspicion was affloat that he 
labored a Httle to fulfil his own predictions as to how it 
•* would be," and that, having previously expended the coined 
money in the purchase of dainties, he put himself in the "big 
dog's" way to secure an excuse. But of this no certain as- 
surances are to be obtained. It is certain, at least, that 
the dog was iiot in the secret, and Perry Iceeps his own 
counsel. 

At school, too — for Perry Winkle had been at school for 
a time, and knew nearly as much when he came away as 
he did when he went — he seldotn had the pleasure of an 
acquaintance with his lessons, though he always '* know'd 
how it would be," when appealed to by the rattan on the 
subject of extending his knowledge. " Jist what I expected,'* 
Perry would declare ; " I couldn't say one word of it when # 
master called me up — not a single word — -snd I know'd ^ 
exactly how it would be, before I tried. It'^s always so ; and ] 
it's no use sending me to school for 1%e old man to cure his 1 
dyspepsy by dusting my jacket. He says it's all for my own \ 
good ! Pretty good, I don't think ! It hurts liim more than 
it does me, hey ? Then why don't he hand over the rattan, 
and take a regular lambasting himself? Fd larrup him all 
day, and never charge nothing for the job — I'll thank him 
for it some day, vnU II — jist wait till I'm grow'd up, and 
ketch him out by Fairmount or somewheres — that's all." 

Perry played truant, and when detected, said he "know'd 
exactly how it would be — he couldn't get to school, if he tried 
«Yer so hard^" and his academic experiences were brought 
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to a close before he had '' completed his education" and 
learned everything up. A star went out at that time. 

Perry Winkle, then, is not the possessor of those faculties 
which enable men to advance themselves in the worjd. He 
cpntemplates disaster from the outset, and gives himself a 
moral defeat befove he has entered upon the actioQ. And 
hence his career 4;hrough life, so far as his disposition to hold 
back can be called a -career, is a series of mishaps. Being 
always satisfied that the undertaking will prove unfortunate, 
and pursuing it, or rather lagging afler it, in such a'Spirit, he 
probably contributes not a little to the /fulfilment of his own 
predictions. All thait has sustained ihim is, as before hinted, 
the enjoyment which he derives from being a true prophet. ■ 

Although Mr. Winkle has, in his time, had many situa- 
tions which were desirable enough, yet he continued to 
"know how it would be," and never failed to be turned out 
of employment.' >* Jist as he expected," he never got from 
his bed in time to open the store. He "«know-d'he would 
forget to lock the door," and thieves ^carried off the goods. 
He**know'd he would never remember to take home the 
parcels," and customer were indignant When he had « 
little shop -of his own, and affairs promised well enough, he 
would fasten 4he front entrance, and go round to the tavern 
to prophesy about matters and things in general ; and even 
then he *• know'd exactly how it would be," and that people 
always would keep a coming to >the shop when he was not 
there. And finally, when he was sold out by Venditioni 
Exponas, or some other gentleman of the same unceremoni- 
ous family, Perry Winkle sat upon the counter drumming 
with his heels, and remarking to his sympathizing compan- 
ions, as they crowded in upon receipt of the news, " well, 
it's jist what I always expected — it's my luck — it has to be 
so. Didn't I tell you that I'd bust up some day or other, 
and hasn't it come true, exactly as I said it would ? I'll 
leave iit to any man here whether I didn?t say so.; and here 
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is old YenditioDi Exponas, to prove that I'm never mistal»nv 
Somebody ought to treat — sorrow's dry." 

" I'll tell you what it is, Mr. Peny Winkle," responded 
old Venditioni Exponas, putting his great white hat more 
firmly on his head, and knocking the ivory tip of his big stick 
with emphasis upon the counter : '* I'll tell you exactly how 
it is, and then you may look upon yourself as having learned 
something at last. This way you have got of knowing how 
things will be, is the very reason why they come to be so. If 
you won't get off the track, when the locomotive's coming, 
anybody might know how it will be. You must take the 
trouble to jump out of the way, or you'll be run over. Stir 
your stumps— ^that's the doctrine. A good many curious 
concerns have been invented, but there's no machine yet to 
take care of people. They have to do it for themselves. 
Steam is marvellous, ind clock- wo'rks are SkUrprising — start 
'em and they'll go — wind 'em up and they'll run — and you 
can either turn in to sleep, or fetep out to see the soldiers. 
But self-keej)ing' shops have not been discovered. Can a 
steam-engine fork over the change for a five-dollar note*? — 
can it measure off goods, haiid a chair to the ladies, make a 
bow> or say than)c^ee, ma'am? No— you must mind youp 
shop yourself, if -you want your shop to mind you. A shop 
18 more jjBalous than a sweetheart — you must keep paying 
it attention all the time, studdy."" 

** I know'd it would be so," observed Perry Winkle, as 
Mf. Exponas turned indignantly away, to make an inventory 
of the geods; " it's jist what I expected — constables is sassy, 
always. They think that people's things are only made ta 
be seized and sold out, and that human natur' was sent down' 
here jist to have writs served upon it, or to be tuck up for 
debts and assault and battery. But it's no more than what 
I expected — and I knew it was my fate some time or other 
to be bully^ragg'd in the legal way. When they built the 
debtor's apartment^, they had me in their eyes." 
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THE MORAL OF GOSLYNE GREENE : 

WHO WAS BORN TO A FORTUNE. 

That man is a moral. 

He is historically complete — a hero who has achieved his 
climax and has survived his catastrophe — one of those luck- 
less wights who outlive themselves, and tan*y on the stage 
when their drama is over, posthumous to the action of the 
piece. Nothing can be more poetically nngi'aceful than to 
exist too long, and to go slouching down the world on the 
wrong side of your crisis, like the stupid stalk of an exploded 
rocket. 

To be a moral — 

Morals, in their plurality of number, are entitled to respect; 
but make it, gentle reader, ambitious though you chance to 
be, a matter both of solicitude and solicitation, that you may 
never, in the singular point of yiew, obtain the sad pre-emi- 
nence of being elevated to the rank of a moral, to be stuck 
with a pin upon a card in the cabinet of ethical entomology, 
as a theme for lectures. The moral deducible from one's 
own experiences, is in some sort antagonistical to himself. 
It rises at the other end of the plank, and soars to import- ' 
ance as a text, just as he declines irom.the equipoise of a 
true balance. When, for instance, we are in the mire, our 
moral is at its superlative height of interest; and, generally 
speaking, the individual is capable of affording the most 
impressive moral when his morals are in their extreme state 
of dilapidation. It is too much to ask, even of a philan- 
thropist, that he should himself be a moral; but,, luckily^ 
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there are voluufteers enough to supply the demand. As *we 
said before — 

That man is a moral. 

You may see it in the sad dejection of his visage — in his 
pallid check and in his vacant aspect. There is also that in- ' 
describable air of shabby gentility in his well-worn garments, 
ivhich belongs almost •exclusively t« the man who is a moral, 
had we no manifestation in his habitual deportment that he 
has done with umbition and has parted with his hope. He 
moves, as it were, in solitude, though bustling crowds may 
throng the sti^eet. Amid the din of business or the hum of 
pleasure, there seems to be a circlet of silence about him,; 
and people unconsciously feel it as lie approaches, that this 
man is a moral They have at once an inclination to sym- 
pathize with him, they can not tell why, and yet to avoid 
him, they know not wherefore. Faces lengthen as he 
oomes, and there is a jiassing chill in the atmosphere. The 
very cliildren are disposed to circumnavigate him, by a 
detour to the right or left, as if they were aware that a les- 
son, and a lesson somewhat of the hafdest, is before them. 
There is no mistaking the fact. A broken spirit buttons to 
the chin. Misanthropy, even if it is fortunate enough to 
possess the article, displays no collar to its shirt ; for what 
ccu'es it for vanity 1 And the man who has no expectation f 
to feed his energies, indicates forlornness by a gloomy slant i 
*of the haty that he may see and not be seen, knowing that 1 
it is by the eyes alone we learn aught of each other, and ', 
that if they be shaded From the view, we ^re isolated and ( 
apart. We can not err. He who Iditens in the highways 
when others hurry by — "he who reposes in public squares 
when nothing else is there 'but a truant dog or two in races 
through the grass, must be a Tnoral, a completed moral — a 
deduction and an inference from the aggregate of active 
humanity, to be read and pondered over at the close of the 
fable. He is something that was — ^^something which now 
only appears to 1)6. 
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teatwhy washe — why was Goslyne Greene — for it is 
of him we speak — why was this man loaded with a moral 1 
why is it his hard fate to be a locomotive homily, and a 
peframbulating sermon-? For no other reason, than that it 
was his mishap to begin at the wrong end of existence, and 
to construct his story downward. 

Yes, it is indeed a ten-ible thing — we dread to mention 
it — the pen falters- as we write the fearful words, and we 
look round with apprehension lest others may be involved in 
the same^ awful concatenation of circumstances ; but still, 
cheered by the fact that such shocking calamities do not 
of^n happen, and that, on this favored side of the Atlantic 
at least, the course of events contributes ta preserve the 
human race from being thus oppressed, we summon, up 
courage to announce the fact, that it was the unutterable 
wo of Goslyne Greene — poor unoffending infant — to be 
bom to a fortune ! — that it was his disaster to come into 
the world as heir to cash, to stocks, to bond and mortgage, 
to real estate — to money in hand, to dividends, -to interests, 
and. to rents. *He cried — afHicted child — when he was thus 
inauspiciouS'ly ushered into life, and for several days, and 
nights too, if tradition is to be credited, he continued to up- 
raise his tiny and inarticulate voice, as if in remonstrance 
at the wrong which, had been done to him. Nay, he was 
long a wailing babe,, pained, in anticipation by his melan- 
choly moral. " Good gracious," exclaimed the nurse, 
"what ails- the boy!" and the choicest drugs that chymic 
art could offer, went soothingly down his vocal throat, but 
ivithout affecting the pacification^ of Goslyne Greene. It 
was not physical, but metaphysical, aid that he needed,, and 
Mrs. Jones was incapable of the ministration. 

Unhappy Goslyne Greene !.-^ and yet his mother received 
nsits qf congi-atulation,. and people shook his father by the 
hand. There were rejoicings in the mansion. Matrons 
and maids strove gleefully to welcome the little stranger ; 
and every one who gazed upon him, endeavored by the 
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force of imagination, to discover family resemblances in bis 
round undeveloped features, or, at least, beauty in bis in- 
fantile ugliness. Our Goslyne was a love, a darling — tbe 
image of its " ma" — a counterpart of " pa." Tbe pbrenolo- 
gists promised genius, and there was reason to apprebend, 
in short, that Cricbton would no longer have tbe monopoly 
of being " admirable," and that tbe river would be set on 
fire at last, througb the gifts of Goslyne Greene. But while, 
in diis respect, be only shared the common lot — for we are 
.all prodigies in the cradle — still Goslyne had lace upon bis 
cap and velvet to bis couch, Mdth splendor all about. ' Born 
to a fortune! Enviable creature! — Why did be thus 
wrinkle up bis pudgy nose and weep with direful squalls % 
Tbe nacre he was kissed, the more be was caressed, the 
more be was admired and felicitated, the more angi-ily did 
be sob and shriek. It may be that bis unsophisticated per- 
ceptions saw little else than bitter irony in tbe flattering 
compliments that were bestowed upon him, and could dis- 
cover small reason for being glad that another sufferer bad 
been added to the roll, for tbe benefit mainly of tbe tailor, 
the physician, and tbe imdertaker, which, it is to be pre- 
sumed, is tbe philosophy of our indignant uproar at the 
commencement of this sublunary career. 

Besides, what had Goslyne done to be thus doomed to a 
fortune 1 He appeared to have as much intellect as other 
babes. His voice was as strong— bis back as straight-— 
bis legs and arms as capable as theii*s ; and yet he was to be 
denied the natural* aifd lawful use of bis gifts and faculties. 
No wonder his cries were unremitting, and that bis vio^th 
rose as the state of the case was made obvious by the throng- 
ing of his courtiers. 

In truth, Goslyne Greene was himself not at all to blame 
in tbe premises. His father had toiled with but a single 
hope that his son might be born to a fortune ; and that hope 
bad been accomplished, as^opes sometimes are, to prove 
perhaps that the success of our wishes is not always tbe 
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most desirable thing that could happen to us. ''Goslyne 
will be rich, any how/' said the old gentleman, in the midst 
of his labors, as if be found consdYatton in the fact, and as if 
he had thus secured his son's welfare and happiness beyond 
the reach of doubt. ' 

The majority of the world will probably agree in opinion 
with the elder Mr. Greene; for it is the popular sentiment 
that the fact of being rich, and not the process of getting 
rich, is the happiness. But, in this case, and probably in ♦ 
many others, the reverse was the tnith. The father had a 
pleasant life enough under the influence of an absorbing 
object, while the son is a' man with a moral ; and it may be 
that people are often overruled in this matter, for the ad- 
vantage of posterity. Who knows but that the follies and 
extravagances of those who liave either the command of 
wealth or the prospect of it— their speculations and their 
splendors — their "operations" and their magnificence- 
are, after all, but an element in the plan of wisdom, intend- 
ed at intervals to afford a new impulse by a i-eduction to tlte 
primitive, healthj^l, and energetic state of having more wants 
and wishes than we have the means to supply? A dabble 
in the stocks does not always turn out profitably ; cotton 
sometimes is heavy on our hands, and real estate will sulkily 
retrograde, when, by the calculation, it ought to have ad- 
vanced. But are we sure that such events are a visitation 
of unmitigated disaster ] May not that dusky spectre, a 
dun, "hated of^gods and men," whose portentous tap causes 
the heart to quake and the pocket to quiver, have a mission 
of far greater importance than to make the mere demand 
for money ] Superficially considered, it was a sad business 
when morus mtdticaulis toppled from its airy height, and 
brought so many to the earth along with it. To find one's 
iifly-dollar twigs suddenly* reduced to the level of sixpenny 
switches, is by no means a pleasant waking from golden 
dreams; and to decline from the damask luxuiy of a chariot 
to plain pedestrianism, is a sinking in ppetiy which affects 
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the mind by tbe. force of contrast. People, for tbe most 
part, are not pleased with changes of so violent a character, 
and have a decided aversibn to the downward movement, 
whatever they may have doiie to render it indispensable. 
And yet reverses are often medicinal. There is much of 
virtue in an alternative. The necessity for walking, which 
is thus imposed, may be the only prescription to bring the 
mind and body back to their native vigor. Both are liable 
to be invaded by an apopleetic pursiness, which demands 
severe training to preserve us from lethargy, and to afford 
room for the salutary play of our facitlties. The spirit, like 
the corporeal fabric in which it is enclosed, is exposed to 
the danger of growing: rotund, asthmatic, indolent, and un- 
wieldly ; and perchancei even as regards those for whom we 
labor, if our vision were keen enough to embrace the whole 
scheme of this earthly struggle, we might be induced to look 
upon a financial catastrophe now and then, as a providential 
interference, and to rejoice over the enlivening incident of 
b^ing ruined occasionally, as if it were a capital prize in the 
lottery of adventure — like a shower-bath — a sharp shock to 
the nerves ; but, in its reaction, exceedingly tonits and re- 
freshing. ' 

The elder Mr. Greene, however, was rather of a practical 
cast than of a meditative nature, content in the outward 
seeming of things without cracking for the kernel ; and it is 
not at all likely that he would have credited it, even if you 
had told him so, that the primitive Goslyne is ihe safest bird, 
and that, when it is compelled to nibble over a somewhat 
arid, common for a living, the position is better than if the 
nutriment were gathered to its neb. Observe, now, when 
a' man's pockets are stimulantly vacant — when a new coat 
is rather an abstract idea than a palpable presence — when 
the pleasure of having a good dinner to-day, is enhanced by 
a small and appetizing degree of doubt as to the nature of 
the viands which will grace his board to-morrow, what a 
quick, lively, interesting little creature ^e becomes. How 
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his manners are improved ; how his temper is ameliorated ; 
how all soils of morbidities and misanthropies are shaken 
to the winds, as too expensive for indulgence, and how evil 
habit is dispensed with until the purse may admit of such 
gentlemanlike recreations ; while, on the other hand, who 
arises willingly from his coach, or has a spontaneous dis- 
position to go to bed* at reasonable hours T Why, what a 
languid time we would havfe- of it, if it were' only requisite 
to form a wish to insure its gratification. Even our plane- 
tary duty of revolving upon an axis, and of strolling round 
the sun, for the sake of varieties of Ifght,. and for a patron-, 
izing encouragement? of the- little seasons, might come to be 
neglected from a want of inducement to take the trouble of 
rolling ; and we should lose caste in the solar system by be* 
ing too indolent to perform our gytations, or to extend the 
shadow of eclipse. 

The elder Mr. Greene would have stared at an attempt 
to demonstrate, that perhaps one'^s real felicity is to be es- 
timated rather by what one wants, than by what one has ; 
and, though realizing the troth in his own person, that the 
pursuit is often more of a pleasure than the possession, her 
would have thought it strange enoogh, if he had been told 
that it is frequently a misfortune to be free from care. 

Bat Goslyne Greene verified a fact, the knowledge of 
which had been denied to his paternal predecessor. Though 
surrounded by mere conventional thinkers — by those who 
think they think, and labor under the delusion of supposing 
they have opinions of their own, when they only reflect the 
image presented to them — and who, by dint of reiteration, 
had worn out Goslyne's original ' and instinctive aversions 
to his peculiar position in the world, manifested by juvenile 
whimpers, which had jnore of wisdom in them than is often 
to be found in the gravest nod of a snow-crowned head — 
still Goslyne returned at last, but rather circuitously, it 
must be confessed, to the primary sentiment, and perfected 
the moral. In the long interval, however, he was " sophis- 

4 
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ticate ;" and, like th« maoss of mankind, took things for true 
because everybody says so, when perhaps this species of 
universal concession is rather a suspipious circymstance, and 
should awaken scrutiny. 

** Bom to fortune*' came, therefore, pleasantly enough to 
the ears of Goslyne Greene. He soon learned to consider 
himself as an exempt from the discipfine of the drill sergeant. 
The filings and facings which necessity imposes were nothing 
to him. There was no reason why his step should be regu- 
lated, or why he should be obliged to march to measure. 
Goslyne had a gun before he had any conception of the pur- 
poses of that complicated contrivance. Goslyne had a pony, 
with a "colored gentleman" appurtenant, to hold him on the 
saddle. Goslyne had a watch before he knew there was such a 
thing as time, and before he had the slightest idea of the trouble 
he would hereafter have to kill the horological enemy, which 
was destined to hang so heavy t>n his hands. Other children 
must dream of drums and sigh for drums till Christmas ; but 
drums were attainable by Goslyne every day in the year ; 
and drums, thus reduced to their sheepskin realities — the 
drum in fact, and not the drum of imagination — became a 
weariness. It is not our business to invalidate proverbs, and 
the birds may have it their own way ; but an anticipated 
dinim is in every respect more fascinating than any quantity 
of drums in hand ; and the philosophy of this has an extended 
application. Goslyne, however, had no anticipations. Almost 
from the vei^ outset, he was compelled to puzzle himself to 
imagine new pleasures, and to harass his mind to conceive a 
want. Now, there are few distresses more essentially dis- 
tressing than to want a want. Other difficulties may be sur- 
mounted ; but when we experience a difficulty because we 
have not got a difficulty, what is to be done 1 Goslyne had 
many fatiguing hunts through the region of his fancy, in the 
hope that under some unsuspected, untried bush, »he might 
be lucky enough to beat up an unsatisfied desire. How often 
did he wish that there was something which he bad not, that 
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he might enjoy the sport of wishing that he could have it-r-a 
common amusement enough, but one with which Goslyna 
was not at all familiar; and it was this very deficiency that 
goaded him on to his moral. 

From the fot'ce of circumstances, Goslyne unavoidably be- 
oame an indolent bey. People did everything for him, when 
it is childhood's happy impulse to do all things, however im- 
perfectly, for itself, and when it joyfully seeks the wisdom 
of experience, by an endless variety of experiments, triumph- 
ing through tears, tumbles, breakages, and damage of all 
sorts and sizes. But Goslyne was supervised and carefully 
tended^ and being bom to a fortune, the mountain came to 
the little Muhomet, instead of Mahomet going to the mount- 
ain. He rai'ely, indeed, had the opportunity of improving 
himself by a fall down stairs on his own special account ; 
and probably never gathered knowledge by an uninterrupted 
dabble in a tub of watei*. If he^would climb the fence, John 
lifted him to the top ; and if he wanted to make a horse of 
the poker, an expensive toy was substituted, to the death of 
all ingenuity amd imagination. Goslyne was turned and 
tranquillized at last into a nice boy, and his mind, like his 
body, lost relish for adventure. He looked to others for his 
entertainment, and required grimaces to be made at him to 
create his laughter. John beat the hoop, while Goslyne 
looked on ; and Tom turned heels ov^r head, that Goslyne 
might enjoy the sport without risking a bruise. It was a 
business to amuse the child, when th^at is a business belong- 
ing chiefly to the child itself. 

Goslyne had not even elasticity enough left for mischief it 
was so tiresome when the edge of its novelty had been some- 
what blunted by repetition. What fun is there in the demo- 
lition of windows, when one would just as soon pay for the 
bi-oken glass as .tiot*? Who would fatigue himself to run 
down all manner of streets, when half a dollar is sure to stop 
the pui«uit ] Why poach for fruit upon forbidden ground, 
when cash can procure much better fruit, with John to go 



for it, and^ witU; no agitation of trouble and' excitement? 
Goslyne bad not^ diAcoTored tbat tbis '^ trouble" constitutes^ 
&e poetry of almost everytbing witbin the range of buman 
enjoyment. We are bom to trouble ; and it is lucky tbat it 
is so,, or bow sbovld we fiU up our time ? Itmigbt not, per- 
haps, be difficuh to demonstrate tbat tbe abrogation of do- 
mestic and scholastic ** coiTection," wbicb is- yielding to tbe 
progress of innovating philanthropy, has' made- the present 
generation less jocund than its predecessors. For who can 
deny that it w^s an exquisite pleasure to " 'scape whipping," 
when that def cription of appeal to the feelings was i» fash- 
ion 1 But tbe enlivening sensations thw derivable were not 
accorded to the wealthy Goslyne Greene, as being an enjoy- 
ment suitable only to the plebeian order. No wonder he 
yawned — nobody ever ventured to put bim in a rage by 
thwartings and contradiction. How *cou]d he do otherwise 
than stagnate? 

In tbe matter of acquirement at 9<^ool and at college,, tbe 
achievements of Mr. Greene were just about what would be 
anticipated' from his earlier training ; and he arrived a«t the 
conclusion to have it so, by two con'verging processes of 
thought, wbicb were brief, and did not impose a heavy tax 
upon tbe roasting powers. 

" Learning things is a trouble/' said Goslyne, " and I 
hate trouble. What's tbe use of being rich, if we are to 
have trouble ?" 

Tbis was the first stretch of bis intellect ; and be reposed 
upon its laurels for a^ considerable series of years^ when, his 
faculties being fully, matured^ he reflected as follows : — 

" What dopeople- take "trouble for — what do they learn 
things for 1 Why, te^-get a living. But I have got a living 
already, and more than, a living. Then, what's tbe use 1^ ,«4fc< 

And Goslyne ceased to think further on the subject, lest 
be should injure tbe delicate organization of his brain by tbe 
-entertainment of abstruse propositions. He, tkerefore, 
yawned and sauntered through academic groves until be 
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reaclited the estate of manhood, together with the estate 
which his father had accumulated for him., 

Now came the most arduous part of the eflfort to live 
pleasurably without trouble*— to gather poses >srithout a 
thorn. Never was humanity-more perplexed. The tiresome 
fiend* was close at Goslyne's heels wherever be might be, 
wheflier vegetating at home or hurrying. in travel. He tried 
•change of place. He tried horses and dogs. Gray compan- 
ions "Wearied him. Amusements 'became insipid. There 
appeared to be no»-end to'the day, «nd the night was equally 
tts " tardy-gaited." The delights of the table seemed to 
promise well, and he endeavored t© fill tip intervals by Api* 
*cian indulgences; but he was "too inactive in body to caiTy 
on gormandizing^ to advantage for amy length of tinie; and he 
found ^that to vibrate between tlie cook and the physician, with 
% preponderating tendency towaiSi the* man of medicine, wag 
=a species of trodble for ^hich, on the Whole, Tie had very lit- 
tle <fancy. Enlistments under the banner of Bacchus provd3 
•equally unprodactive ; anfl-in games of hazard, he suffered « 
•certain degree of annoyance when lie 4ost his mobey, with ne 
compensating satisfaction when he won the money of other 
people, as he had always cash enough, and had undergone 
ne «uch experience in 5i deficiency thereof to give zest to 
pecuniary acquisitions. 

He labored to persuade himself once upon a timie'that he 
had fallen in love,'^n9ertaking to^be sentimental in "yellow 
kids," and paying particular attention to costume. The 
lady's brothers borrowed his money, dranTc his wine, smoked 
liis cigars, rode his horses, broke his carriages, and treated 
him in every way as "** one orthe family ;" while the lady 
herself dragged him from company to company, from coa- 
oert to theati'es, caused him to come for her and to go for 
teller, and danced him through a whole winter; so that, whom 
'they were' just about to fix. the ''happy day," the timely 
thought struck him, in the midst of a yawn of unusual width 
and weariness, tliat he did^not like the affair altogether, aa^ 
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that he> would take na more "trouble" in relation to iK 
There was much talk about horsewhips, about breaches of 
promise, express and implied, about the pulling of;noses^ 
horizontal and vertical, coupled with hints coBceming hair<> 
triggers and percussion caps. 

" As for assaults and battery, suits at law, and permitting 
fellows to fire at yo« bs if you were the target in a shooting- 
galleiyv it*s- decidedly too much trouble/* yawned. Goslyne 
Greene. ** Tell 'em to send in a bill of how much it comes 
to for letting me off) and I'll pay. It's cheaper than being 
shot, and not ha^ so^ much trouble as matrimony seems 
to be." 

But the star of G^slyne G-reene had'^reached its culminating 
pointy and began to wane; His fortunes had suffered much 
from his modia of li^^ing, and more from an unwillingness ta 
•ncounter the- " trouble" to look:after his affairs. 

Mr. Thimblerig, who had kindly undertaken to manage all 
investments for him, and to increase his cash-by profitable 
speculation, thought it proper one fine morning to depait foK 
Texas, leaving no particular explanatory remarks- behind 
him, and, indeed, leaving the remarks to be made by oth^r 
people, though he left nothing eke that was portable or con* 
vertible, either of his own or belonging to the estate of Gos- 
lyne Greene. Goslyneliad an idea that he ought to feel aa 
a goose is reputed to feel. 

** I always had a suspicion that Thimblerig was a little of^ 
a rascalj" thought hej " but then the fellow was so handy,, 
and saved sueh a deal of trouble."' 

There was something left, to be sur^w Thimblerig had 
not completely swept the board ; but, in such cases, it oflen 
happens that it never- rains without pouring. A commercial 
crisis swept ov^er the land. Banks exploded ; speculations 
Tanished into thin air; money loaned was not wordi seeking 
afker. The work begun by his faithless agent was now per- 
fected, and Gt)slyne Greene was reduced, like mighty Cesar,, 
to the petty measure of his physical dimensions, without cir-^ 
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cumstance or aecompaniment — a dimple Goslyne, independ- 
eDt of feathers^ 

" I'm afi*aid there's going to be trouble/' said he, as be 
looked at the collapsed condition of his purs9. ** But never 
mind — I can borrow." 

The theory of borrowing, as Goslyne had leaiiied it, by 
occupying the place of a lender, is essentially different from 
the practice of boiTowing when one tries it on his own ac- 
count. The wprld has various aspects, according to the 
position from which it is viewed ; and when an individual 
" bora to a fortune** gets into the reverse attitude, and seeks 
to do as he has been done by, the difference is striking. 
Goslyne was surprised to find, when he endeavored to live 
^pon other people as other people had lived on him, that it 
was rather a severe and an unpleasant method of operation. 
. " Well, if I'd had any idea of this before," said he, when 
disappointed in an effort to raise five dollars in the way of a 
friendly loan, "it would have saved a deal of trouble, and tt 
considerable quantity of money." 

But it was rather too; late in the day with the unfortunate 
Goslyne Greene, to unlearn, everything and to begin his life 
anew. He had no qualifications for the task either, even if 
the inclination had not be^i lacking ; and he dipcovei-ed^ 
, painfully enough, that being " bom to a fortune," where it is 
* much easier to make money, difficult as that process may be, 
than to keep it when it is made, •is not always the greatest 
kindness that our guardian angel can bestow. Riches with 
us is a bird of an incredible power of wing, and has qualities 
ofescape and evasion which skill itself is often unavailing to 
€ombat. The bird was gone from Goslyne ; but having had 
no training as a fowler, there was no help, and he was obliged 
to trust his future life to chance. 

He ekes out a precarious existence on the reluctant kind- 
ness of former friends, and by appeals to the feelings of his 
kinsfolk, who, however near in former times, are now dis- ' 
posed to be ** distant relations" in regard to him. He is^ 
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nevertheless, as averse to trbuble as ever, ivhen there is a 
possibility of avoiding it, and rarely removes from hotel or 
'boarding-house until the politeness d£ the landlord induces 
him to say, that he will forgive arrearage for the sake 
of hastening Mr. Goslyne Mjrreene's departure ffrom the ( 
premises. I 

"And that is what I call behaving like a gentleman," says • 
Mr. Greene; "it saves a deal of trouble in the adjustment : 
of accounts ; and as I don't understand figures, people are 
so apt to impose upon me." 

Latterly, however, he begins to thirAc that tins mode of set- 
tlement is too mutsh to the advantage 'of the opposite party, 
and that he, being at the trouble of looking out for a new 
domicil, should have something to boot, in the shape of a' 
small subsidy or an order upon a ready-made ckrthing estab- 
lishment, just for the sake of symmetry and to &ake the mat- 
ter perfectly square ; and he proposes to 'Carry out the idea 
^hen the next occasion offers itself. Whether his conduct 
in thus obtaining 'credit, is altogether creditable, is left to 
the reader to decide. It is enough for us to have presented 
•" The Moral of 'Goslyne Oreene, who was bom to a fortune," 
that they who are not thus distinguished may rejoice over 
their peculiar liappiness hi being with the majority on this 
question, and esteem themselves lucky in beginning life at ' 
its smaller and lower en^ \ 
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JOHNNY JUMPUP, 

THE EISING SON. 

Life is full of flifficulties-^a trying time it is altogethec, 
not only in the Oyer and Terminer, but likewise in other 
plaoQS quite cks remote fi'om justice as the courts of law. 
Everybody lives, jfifter a fashion. They must do it, or ena- 
brace an alternative that is disagree^tble ; but there are many 
who find that to live, easy and natural as some people may 
think it, 18 one of the most troublesome jobs they ever un- 
dertook. But after we rise* above the mere 'first principles 
of existence, and have succeeded in making tolerably sure 
of a reasonable supply of breakfasts, dinners, and suppers, 
clothing and house-room included, which is elementary liv- 
ing — the practical and physical part, on which we are to 
erect the romance, the poetry, and the ornameift — then comes 
the grandest 'perplexity of all, where 'emulsc^on exists, and 
where ambition flourishes, to prevent 'the individual — just 
as like fus ndt me, or may be you — &om being completely 
absorbed in the mass of meuikin^ as only one in the statisti- 
cal returns of the census, Bnd to fashion for him a distinctive 
feature 6f some sort, that shall single him out from the gen- 
eral family of the race, and cause others to designate him 
with "extended finger," as he circulates among the crowd* 
Merely to4ive, and to breathe, and to be the inert consumer of 
a certain amount of provant and provision, is that to content 
^ soul replete writh ardor, hungry for oreferment, and athirdt 
to be distinguished 1 

No — it is required that we should be a Bensation— an 
electric spark — something on the thunder and lightmng 
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principle — rather than a mere negative quality, with noth- 
ing of the flash or sparkle about it. But how 1 — ay, there's 
the rub — how are we to be a shock to the nerve of the 
millions ] 

" 1* hat's Stiggins !" say they; and if every eye is tunied 
at the word, to gaze with wonder arid amaze at him who 
rejoices in the euphonious appellation of Stiggins — if the^ 
name of Stiggins hath associations connected with it, either 
for good or for evil — admiring love or malignant hate — 
whieh are sufficient to attract the regards of all to its lucky 
possessor, who so happy as "Stiggins,** standing as he does, 
upon a pedestal, to receive the homage of the bystanders. 

"That's Stiggins!" is the cry, which Stiggins, in proud 
humility^ affects not to hear, while Stiggins is inwardly 
rejoicing at the glances which rest upon his lineaments. 

" Hey ! — where ? — what 1 — which is Stiggins ]" 

" Oh, show me Stiggins !" 

" Won'l|he wait till I run home for my wife ?— she's half* 
dead to ^ see Stiggins." 

"Lawks! — do tell! — and is that Stiggins] I've seen 
StigginS' at last, vnth my own eyes, I have." 

Do not pretend that you do not envy Stiggins — the happy 
Stiggins. When such a state of things as we now attempt 
to describe, wait» on any of the Stigginses, it may be set 
down at once that he has seated himself upon the utmost 
"rung" of felicity's laddej* — that he- is at the high topgal- 
lant 9f his joy — has completed his pyramid and has capped 
his climax. Stiggins need not stay — he may leave the 
world now just as soott as he pleases — there is little left for 
him to do. 

Why, say'st thou, should Stiggins cease from effort and 
permit himself to be evaporated — why ] 

Because this is fame -r- this is the Ifiurel of renown — this, 
the Ultima Thtde of vaulting ambition — all that Stiggins- 
can do in the way of elevating himself above the swampy 
level of tha rest of creation. 
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•* Stiggins !"— with a "Hurrah for Stiggins," or "A groan 
for Stiggins" — either way — }ie not particular — his leafy 
laurelled chaplet is completed. Stiggins has, you see, con- 
quered a notoriety and climbed unto an apex — a feat rarely 
to be accomplished more than once in a lifetime, it hefng a 
settled rule — there's so many of us— that no one shall havfe 
more dian a day. 

Why should Stiggins be now exploded, and go off, like a 
iiocket, from the busy stage. 

Because,.when we are as high, as we can go, the notoriety 
that has been attained must thenceforth be on the wane, with 
a gi-^ater or less degi-ee of rapidity^ according ta the extent 
©f our skiU and. tact in the nourishment,. cherishment, and 
preservation of our passing glory. It is doleful to be one of 
the "have beens" — melancholy to wander about as a mem* 
bar of the " used to was" family — and he who is theidola^- 
ter of fame, will find it the best policy, if he desires to 'be 
'remembered, to disappear in the full meridian of his great- 
ness, instead, of waiting till it is night. For still, it wanes^ 
do what we will to the contrary ; and he who is hailed with 
slyauts of applause whenever he presents himself in public, 
should be as busy with his hay as possible, now that the sun 
is shining ; for very soon he will decline into nothing more 
thaii one of the multitude, and be left to wonder what has 
become of the thronging circle of his admirers.. The truth 
ifii that the public can not afford to be puffing up anybody's 
balloon for a length of time, and are apt) after a while to per- 
mit it to drop down in a state of collapse. But to. dismiss 
such saddening reflections upon the mutabilities of things^ 
let us repeat once more, like a chub?)y-cheeked Fame in full 
blast upon a speaking-trumpet — 

"That's Stiggins!" 

Let Stiggins rejoice m his distinction : for no matter how 
he conquered it, and it avails not why it* is accorded to him, 
it can not b^ denied that he — Stiggins — is now what wo 
may call a thing of glory and a matter of renown. — Is it not 
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for this that the -writer bums the midnight oil ; and^'like tlie 
cuttle-fish, darkens all around him by an -inky flood 1 — 
Fame ! — " monstrari digito** ^^^^ there he goes !" — does not 
the warrior fight for it, bleed for it, die for it ? And what 
toils, what dangers, what perils, do we not "cheerfully un» 
dergo for such reward, unsubstantial as it may appear? — 
Notoriety — dirfiinction 1 — ambition craves ; and there is not 
a path to such attainment, be it lofty, or be it depressed, that 
is liot crowned with eager and jostling competitors, only to 
hear the welcome whisper as they pass, that " this is Stig- 
^ins." • 

There are aH sorts of ways essayed -to climb the steeps of 
Tenown. Some of us wiite books — others fight in battles — 
the duello is resorted ^to by many — others keep 'race-hoi*ses ; 
■while there be men in the pursuit of fame, who will eat you 
a. hundred or two of oysters at a single sitting, on a wager^ 
^nd down in a cellar. 

Fame— we must have fame, if we can get it — a little 
flomething peculiar to ouselves, that shall set upland main- 
tain a difference — perceptible and admitted — between UB 
and all the rest — ** myself alone," with nothing to be seen 
of the like pattern in any other person's house, even if the 
radiation from our name should not be enabled to cast its 
ioeams beyond theinost limited circle; and hence it is—- wo 
are sure you vnnce under it yourself— ^ that no man likes to . 
be confounded in ^e minds of persons, indifferent as ^they ' 
.may be to him in the main, with any other man, either 
on the score of a similarity of name, or on any account 
whatever. There ca'ti not, indeed, be a worse compliment 
than not to know that Brown is Brown, or that Smith is 
Smith, or iTohes is Jones ; for though there be, as proved by 
the directory, many Browns, several Smiths, and not a few 
of the Joneses, yet each individual, not only of these names, 
but of all other names that may be suggested, feels thjEU; he 
IS, pre-eminently, the person of that name, not to be mistaken 
or to be overlooked ; and when, awkwardly, as it often hap- 
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pemsi an unconsciousness of our existence or of wBo we are^ 
is exhibited — it is a folly to seek to palliate the offence by 
soothings or apologies — our self-love is- writhing under a 
wound. ** Beg«^pardbn — didn't know you'f * — Yet we have 
been. here, or there, or elsewhere, all the tim^^ — yea, figur- 
ing just as largely as we could upon our little -stage — and 
•till you were not awave that we had ever been bom at all,. 
supposing us to be anybody in general, or nobody»in partic- 
lar ! Say no more — we are essentially snubbed'; and you< 
can not make it better by -these- bungling efforts to explaiui 
away the original error. . 

But be careful for the future — never, while you l.ive, be 
so» rash as to admit to any person's face that you never 
chcenced to* hear of him before — never, while you live, be 
indbced to confess that you mistook him for somebody else, 
because there are so* many of that name. Better try to play 
with lions as. you would witlr common- people, than thus 
to trifle with a man's identity — it's dangerous ;ffor it is a 
jar, brimming full ofTbitterness, for any man to discover that 
the identity which occupies all his thoughts, all his time, and 
all his care,, is yet so little of an identity, that be has not 
^en able to assume a distinctive aspect in the eyes of the 
community which surrounds him. 

" That's Stiggins !" 
|. " Ye9 — but who is Stiggins V* 

Now, we ask you — "on your apparel" — is not such a 
cruel query as^ that enough to be — apoplectvcally — the 
death of the hardiest, toughest, knottiest Stiggins, that ever 
floated on the tide of time ? ** Unknown," as they say in 
the bills of mortality, would not that be fatal to the most 
vital of us ] ^ And then, to hear our dear self spoken of so 
cheaply as " a Mr. Stiggins" — "one Mr. Stiggins" — or, 
worse than either, " some Mr. Stiggins," as if^ with all our 
toil, we had been so far a failure as not to be able to project 
ourselves a single notable inch beyond the level of undistin- 
guished Stiggineism. It j» sufficient to cause any person. 
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however averse to hydropathy, >and antagonistical to the cold 
water principle, to cast himself into the river, as the nearest 
attainable approach Xx> felo-dt-sc. 

And here we have it why it is, that indisputable distinc* 
tion, whatever be its kind, is so flattering, and so precious 
that mankind counts no cost too groat that may be required 
to make it sure ; and that evelybody fondles it so aflection* 
ately when it has been obtained, often believing, indeed, that 
v/e do possess it when we have it not. 

Anil so, too, in paternal and maternal affection. It is not 
to be controverted that the child is yet to be born, which, in 
the eyes of those to whom it more immediately appertains, 
is not gifted by nature vnth faculties that will never allow it 
to be absorbed in insignificancy, or to bo taken and mistaken 
for any other child. " There can be no mistake in tliis child," 
as t*hey say in popular phraseology. It is a briglit particu* 
lar star in the firmament of babydom. Look, now — you 
see, as it l-eaches forwofid to inflict endearing scratches upoft 
the accommodating nose which you so politely extend tow- 
ard it for infancy's special amusement, you see that it 
" takes notice," differently ii-om common children, and thus 
gives indubitable evidences of a latent genius. Perhaps it 
talks sooner — that's the force of genius*— or may be it talks 
later — that's the slumbering and growing strength of genius 
— than other children talk. It recognises its "da-da" — its 
proud da-da— in a Way that is certainly peculiar to itself; 
and it goes on, step by step, in developing one evidence of 
coming greatness after another evidence of coming great- 
ness, so that we are at last stupified to fmd, on encountering 
the test of downright experiment and of actual collision vrith 
the world, that our prodigy was merely a prodigy when in 
bud, the genius and the greatness not having survived an 
emancipation from the nurseiy; and then, the prodigy hav- 
ing itself been, in all likelihood, deluded into a belief that it 
is a prodigy, is compelled, painfully an4 slowly, to discover 
its real value, and to acquiesce in being placed, for the rest 
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of its existence, in a position merely subordinate^-— a task 
■which, in many cases, is so replete with mortifications that 
it is but imperfectly performed, and the sufferer goes through, 
life groaning under the erroneous impression that he came 
•upon the stage before the world was sufficiently advanced 
to comprehend his meiits, and that he is decidedly " The 
Unappreciated One." 

At all events, it is clear that the world is ever full of 
wondei-ful babies— -but not remarkable at any time for a 
Btrperabundance of wonderful men. 

But Johnny Jumpup, hmvever, as any one with half an 
eye, may discover from his portrait — an authentic likeness, 
nov^ first published — is safe— certain of his distinction, from 
the very outset. He-— Johnny — is not to be mistaken for 
aiiybody else— for, physically and longitudinally — by feet 
. and by inches — he — Johnny — rises far above all cavil and 
all dispute. He looks down upon them with disdain. His 
deration — Jumpup's — is not to be reached by others, unless 
recourse be had to a chair or to a pile of biicks. But Johnny 
is up already ; and there is no such thing as the getting of 
him down, unless he should be razeed, by a cannon-ball, of 
which, we think, there is no likelihood at present. 

As you may have had occasion to remark, the family of 
the Jumpups are none of your lowly-minded people, who 
feel and act as if they were intruders in the walks of men. 
Not at all — the Jumptips know they have as good a right 
to be here as anybody -~ they doubt, indeed, whether their 
. right to be here is not a shade or two better than that of any- 
body, with whom they are acquainted, having always, as Syl- 
vester Daggerwood quaintly expresses it, " a soul above but- 
tons ;" but as everybody else does not place them so far 
above buttons as they place themselves, the Jumpups pant 
for that distinction to which all must bow. The Jumpups 
thought of the making of money in the first instance, as per- 
haps the shortest cut to glory ; and it is of material assist- 
ance; and so they toiled and they traded — bargained, sold, 
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swopped, excBanged, and " chieelled," day^- in and day out^ 
till Dame Fortune, finding herself so vehemently besieged, 
could resist no longer,. and yielded herself to their persever- 
ing arms. Eld ad Jumpup — the father of Johnny — eventu- 
ally become one of the- richest men about? — bowed to at the 
exchange — chairman of all sorts of meetings — heading sub- 
scriptions, and having a voice potential in mercantile and 
monetary affairs. But in this respect; othen* contrived at 
last to be as renowned^ as he — the name of Jumpup could 
ndt stand here alone, " grand, gloomy, and' peculiar ;" and 
then Eldad Jumpup endeavored to attain originality by the 
effort to conjoin literature to commerce ; and he purchased 
a largo assortment of books in exquisite binding — had his 
portrait painted, in a library — himself witH pen in handv 
thinking hard over a pile of octavoes, as if crammed with 
their contents, and endeavoring to give voic© to the inspira- 
tion awakened. But there is a marvellous difference be- 
tween the buying of books and the reading of books — 
between the wish for literary laurel, and the^ processes of 
gathering the plant ; and Eldad' Jumpup very often found 
himself awakened fronr unexpected slumber, there in the 
library, by the sonorous fall of the selected volume from his 
unconscious hand, books proving rather soporrfic to one so 
long accustomed to stirring realities and active competitions. 

"Ho! ho!" cried Eldad, "this will never do. I'll hire 
some fellow to read these books for me, and make a division 
of the labor." 

So he had recourse in the next instance to what may be 
called the hospitalities — town-house, country-house, dinners, 
and so forth. But even then, people would contradict him at 
his .own table, and talk of him as "no. great shakes," when 
lie wanted to be "a great shakes" — what's the use of living, 
if, you are not considerable of a "shakes" ] — they would so 
talk of him at the veiy moment when they were fattening 
their lean and withered franaes with his viands and at his ex- 
pense. J 
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But had he not Johnny 1 When his own hopes of being a 
peculiar and leading feature were thus foiled and so blighted, 
was there not Johnny 1 What could be done to manufacture 
Johnny Jumpup into a great man? — Johnny not being, 
troubled with any traits different £com. common traits, except 
that as regards eating and sleeping he could do a larger busi- 
ness than any one else* In these regards Johnny was clever 
— undeniably. 

** That boy's always asleep^" observed Eldad, gi-avely ; 
" he shows no other genius now ->- can't sing — can't draw — 
won't talk — doesn't like to run about, and never made any- 
thing in his life — nothing but sleep. Extraordinary boy — 
sleeping so much must mean something, I'm sure of that 
—but what does it mean 1 I'd like to know. It's his genius, 
I guess, growing in his head while he's asleep — it don't want 
tp be disturbed now, but by'm'by it will come out in a per- 
fect blaze of glory. If it don't, I'll turn him out as an iu> 
poster. 

" And besides, now I think of it, when Johnny is not asleep,. 
Johnny is always eating. That's wonderful; too^ — very won- 
derful. It's the genius — some sort of genius — getting into 
the stomach that makes Johnny so hungry — genius is always 
hungry, more or less; because, you see, it wants nourish- 
ment. So, what between sleeping and eating, I don't see 
how Johnny Jumpup can very well fail of being a great man, 
because it's quite clear he doesn^t waste any of his strength 
or trifle away any of his ideas — nobody evor gets aii idea 
from Johnny — he's too cunning for that." 

All at once, Johnny's genius did make itself apparent ; 
and the real meaning of the phenomena of much eating and 
incessant sleeping, so strongly exhibited in his case, became 
obvious to the meanest capacity. His abilities took an up- 
ward direction, drawing hini out, though Johnny said noth- 
ing on the subject himself — drawing him out, story after 
story, like a telescope or a portable fishing-rod. He ate, 
and he slept, and be grew — every week let out a new tuck 

5 
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from his trowsers, and his arms went a considerable distance 
through the sleeves of his jacket. There was no denying it, 
that Johnny was destined, in one way at least, to be a great 
man, and to be discovered easily in the thickest of the crowd. 
So was it that the paternal desires were realized. Nobody 
else had such a Johnny. 

* * * * * * ' * 

And now comes the delicate consideration as to whether, 
in the main, it be best for us or not, that our \yishes in regard 
to ourselves or our oifspring should be realized. "When we 
look into things with our philosophic eye alone, closing all 
other eyes, it will often be appai-ent that a supposed blessing 
is often a misfortune, and that it is, after all, better for us to 
be just as we are, rather than any other way. Admire the 
extent of Johnny Jumpup as much as you please — you that 
are brief and dumpy — we fear that Johnny could, if he would, 
tell a very different story about the matter. 

For instance, . Johnny Jumpup is invariably in the way. 
** Gracious alive ! — do, Johnny, double yourself up; instead 
of poking your legs all over the room, to break people's 
necks." 

Long as he is, people are ever short with Johnny on the 
subject of his extensions, forgetting too, in their wrath at 
being unintentionally tripped, that Johnny " suffers some" in 
the process as well as they. 

" Oh, Johnny ! you're only fit to hand things down from 
high shelves, or to look into second-story windows. They'd 
better hire you to light the lamps, or to whitewash ceilings." 

" Oh, yes," says Johnny himself, " it's all very dignified 
and commanding, Fve no doubt, to be stretched out this way, 
like a scaffold-pole or part of the magnetic telegi-aph ; but 
that doesn't pay for the knocks I get on the head, or make 
the beds any longer. I can look down upon people, of 
course ; but what's that to having to keep curled up like a 
coil of rope more than half the time ? — It's entirely too much 
trouble to be a great man. Great men do well enough for 
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extraordinary occasions, but I'd rather be a common people 
for everyday wear ; and I'm balf inclined to wish that some« 
body would take me in a little, or cut me off short. It's a 
deal of trouble to be always trying to make one's self small: 
for when I feel the smallest, it's just then that I'm the largest 
and the most in the way. I wisTi I was brother to Tom 
Thumb. It's ePvery way cheaper and more convenient." 

Just so — who is content? — not Johnny Jumpup, with all 
his advantages ; and we have here another lesson to be al-^ 
ways as contented as possible with our lot. It is a doubt 
whether we could change it to any advantage, or whether, 
if we could have our children as we wish them, it would be 
of advantage either to them or to "us. Remember Johnny 
Jumpup, who finds that this world, having been prepared for 
people of the smaller extension, is ever at virar with his <K)m- 
forts. No one can tell bow many of the swinging-lamps are 
desti'oyed by Johnny Jumpup, or how often his h^t is swept 
from his brow by the awnings of the street. He dares not 
rise from his chair with precipitation, lest it prove that the 
ceiling is too low; and his phrenological faculties are literally 
beaten in by the concus^ons to which he is so unceasingly 
exposed. When he stops to shake hands with any one, he 
has a pain in his back from the stooping ; and the boys shout 
after him in the street as " the man who is too long any- 
where:'' Jumpup is modest; yet Jumpup is made the target 
for jokes. People hail him as ** the man in the steeple," to 
know where the fire is ; and many are the queries to learn 
of him what is the state of the weather up there. Poor 
Jumpup — wearied and vexed, how is it possible for him to 
hide himself from sneering obsei-vation, or to avoid the pains 
and the penalties of being conspicuous 1 
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' MR. KERR MUDGEON: 

OR,*' YOU WON'T, WON'T YOU." 

There; now! 

You see — do you noti — Nay, you may almost hear it, 
if you listen attentively. Mr. Kerr Mudgeon — great many 
of the Kerr Mudgeon^ about, in various places — but tbis 
Mr. Kerr Mudgeon — going to a party as be was — desirous 
too, as people generally are on such oecasions, of looking 
particularly well — and all ready, to his own infinite satis- 
:&ction — all ready except the final operation of putting on 
bis bettermost coat — has torn that important article of geix- 
tlemanly costume — one may vwrk without a coat,.you know, 
and work all the easier for the relief ; but it is not altogether 
polite to leave it at home on a peg when you go to a ptfoty. 
Tom bis coat — not through bis own fault, as Mr. Kerr 
Mudgeon would tell you explicitly enough — he never is, 
never was, never can be, in fault — but because of that coat'« 
ill-timed: and provoking resistance to the operation, of being 
■donned. The coat might have knovm — who is ever thus to 
be trifled with in the process of dressing] Yes, the coat 
must have known. Ah, coats and the makers of coats 
have much to answer for. Kerr Mudgeon is ruffled, ruffles 
of this soit, causing a man to look none the handsomer or 
the more amiable for the iniffles.. Such rufflles are not 
becoming. 

" Ho ! ho ! won't go on, hey ]" cried Mr. Kerr Mudgeon, 
and Mr. Kerr Mudgeon panted and Mr. Kerr Mudgeon 
blew, on the high-pressure principle, until the steam of his 
wrath had reached its highest point. 
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It 18 a fearful moment with the Kerr Mudgeons when it is 
manifest that something must break — a blood-vessel or the 
furniture, or the peace of the commonwealth. Why will 
things animate and inanimate conspire to bring about such a 
crisis 1 Kerr Mudgeons will be sweet tempered if you will 
only permit them. 

The coat positively refused to go on any further — the 
contumacious raiment. What could Kerr Mudgeon do in 
such a, strait of jferverse broadcloth ] 

" Tell .me you won't go on," muttered Kerr Mudgeon, 
setting his teeth as a rifleman sets his trigger; ''I'll make 
you go on, I will," shouted he. 

There's no such word as fail with Mr. Kerr Mudgeon. 
Something is sure to be done when he is once faiiiy roused 
to the work. It is a rule of his to combat like with lika^ 
and so — and so — stamping his foot determinedly, and 
gathering all his forces for a grand ^denaonstration against 
the obstinacy of tight sleeves, he -carried his peint as he pro- 
posed to carry it, by a rushing coup-de-main, to the material 
detriment of the £ahvic, — But what of that ? Was it not 8 
victory for K^it Mudgeon ? The coat had yielded to the 
force of his wdlL; and if the victory had been gained at cost, 
is it not always so with victories! — Glory — is that to be 
had for nothing ] — No — depreciate the cost oi glory, and 
pray tell me what becomes- of gloiy/? — It is glory no longer. 
A luxury, to be a luxury, must be beyond the general reach 
— too expensive for the millions — ^ too -costly for the masses. 

"And now — hal ha! — ho! ho! — he! he! — come off !" 
»hi*ieked Mr. Kerr Mudgeon; **now you've done all the 
mischief you could, come off." Kerr Mudgeon divested him- 
self of the fi-actured, now humbled, peninent and discom- 
fited coat, and followed up* his first success, like an able 
tactician, he danced in a transport of joy upon its mangled 
fragments and its melancholy remains. Ghastly moment of 
triumph o'er a foe. Alas ! KeiT Mudgeon, be merciful to; the 
vanquished when inc^pacited. for the war. 
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But no — coolness comes not on the iuiidtkt — not to tlie 
Kerr' Mudgeons.. They have no relationship to th9.Kew 
Cumbers. They disdain the alliance; and Mr. Kerr Mud- 
geon's coat had been conquered only — not punished. 

" That's what you get by being obstinate," added he, as 
he kicked the expiring coat about the room, knocking down 
a lamp, upsetting an inkstand; and doing sundry other minor 
pieces of mischief^ all of which, of course, he charged to the 
account of the coat, as aforesaid — it was coat's fault al- 
together. Mt*. Kerr Mudgeon is not naturally in a passion. 
He would not have been in a^ passion had it not been for the 
coat — not he — the coat was ^e incendiary cause; and we 
trust that every coat, frock or body — sackcoat or any other 
of the infinite variety of ooats now in existence, with all other 
coats that are to be, may take timely example and' salutary 
warning from the dolefiil' fate of Mr. Kerr Mudgeon's^ coat,, 
that there may be no sewing of tares, arid an exemption 
fh)m rent. A coat i& never improved by participation in 
baUle. 

And this unhappy coat, which has thus fallen a victim to 
ifs incapacity to adapt itself to the form and- pi*e88ure of cir- 
enmstances, is by no means a singular case in the experience 
of Mr. Kerr Mudgeon. We mention it rather as a symbol 
and as an emblem of the trials and vexations that ambuscade 
His way through life, to vex him at unguarded moments' and 
shake him from his propriety. Boots, it vrill appear, have- 
served' him just so, particularly on a warm morning when 
unusual effort fevers one for the day » Did you see Kerr 
Mudgeon in a contest with his boots^ when the leather, like 
a sturdy sentinel, refused ingress to Kerr Mudgeon's heel, 
and declared that there was "no admission" to the premises^ 
in despite of coaxings, of soap, and of the pulverizations of 
foapHBtone 1 If you never saw that sight, you ought to see 
it, before you shuffle off this mortal coil — indeed you ought,, 
as K^rr Mudgeon^ toils and pants at the reluctant boots, in 
the vain; effort "to gvapple them to his sole vnth hooks of 
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Steel." Then it is most especially that a Kerr Mudgeon is 
•* lovelily dreadful," like ocean in a storm. Whether salt- 
petre will ekplode or not, just set the Kerr Mudgeons at a 
tight booty and you shall hear such explosions of tempestuous 
wrath as were never heard under other circumstances. The 
guq-cotton is like lambs- wool in comparison, as Kerr Mud- 
geon hops about in a state of betweenity, the boot half on, 
•half ofTf declining either to go forward or to retreat. We 
pity that boot should Kerr Mudgeon find a failure to his deep 
intent. It has suffering in store — a species of storage which 
is never agreeable. 

Corks, too — did you ever dwell upon a Kerr Mudgeon 
endeavoring to extract a cork, without the mechanical ap- 
pliances of a screw 1 The getting out of corks with one's 
fingers is always more or less of a trial. There is donkeyism 
in corks; and those that will yield a Kttle, are generally 
sure to break. Concession, conciliation, and compromise, 
demand, under these circumstances^ that if the cork will not 
come out, it should be made to go in, to employ the ingenuity 
of future ages in fishing it up with slipknots and nooses. JBut 
Kerr Mudgeon with a cork — he never, "Mr. Brown," can 
be prevailed upon to " give it up so ;" not even if you find 
the cork-screw for him. Rather would he hurt his hand, 
loosen his teeth, break his penknife, or twist a fork into an 
invalid condition, than allow himself to be ingloriously baf- 
fled by the contemptible uppugnation and hostility' of a cork 
and bottle, thirsty and impatient as he may be for the"ira- 
bibation of the contents thereof. If all else fail, Kerr Mud- 
geon enraged, and the bystanders in sm agony of nervousness 
9t the scene — "smack" goes the bottle's neck against a 
table, or "whack" over the back of a chair — " you won't, 
won't you !" — or in the more protracted and aggravating 
case, " smash !" goes the whole bottle to the wall ; for the 
embellishment of paper hangings and the improvement of 
carpeting — Victoria ! 
Something is always the matter, too, with the bureau when 
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bo would open or shut a drawer. iEHther it will not come 
out or it won't go in. That drawer must take the consequen- 
ces ; and doors — hicky are they to escape a fractured panel, * 
if doors j^rove refractory, as doors sometimes will. Nobody 
can open a door so featiy as a Kerr Mudgeon. J 

** You won't, •won'^t you f* and so be appeals to the uUima j 
ratio regnm — the last reasoning of "kings — which means as 
many of thumps, cuffs, and kicks, as ipay be requisite to the * 
purpose. It is a knock-down argument. 

Pooh ! pooh ! — how you talk of the efficacy of the soft 
answer in the turning away of wrath. Nonsense, Mr. 
George Combe, that wrath to the wrathful is only fuel to the 
flame. Mr. Kerr Mudgeon has no faith in passive resistance 
and in other doctrines of that sort. Smite his cheek, and 
then see what will come of the smitation. Go to him if you 
want " as good as you give," and you will be sure to obtain 
measure, exact, yea, and running over. 

And so Mr. Kerr Mudgeon has always a large stock of 
quarrel on hand, unsettled and neat as imported — feuds 
everywhere, to keep him warm in the winter season. A 
good hater is Mr. Kerr Mudgeon — a bramble-bush to 
scratch withail. 

** Try to impose on me," says Kerr Mudgeon, " I'd like 
to see 'em at it. They'll soon find I'm not afraid of any- ! 
body ;" and he therefore seeks to impress that fact with dis- » 
tinctness on everybody's mind ; and, in consequence, if any- ! 
body has unexpended choler about him — a pet rage or so, . 
pent up, or a latent exasperation — make brm acquainted 
with Kerr Mudgeon, and observe the effect of the contact of 
such a spark as Mudgeon with an inflammable magazine. 
Should you find yourseflf peevish generally, and a little crusty 
or so, to those around you — primed, as it were, for conten- 
tion, should it be fairly offered, stop as you go to business, 
at Kerr Mudgeon's. He will accommodate you, and you 
will feel much better afterward, you will — '^ calm as a sum- 
mer morning," as the politicians have it. 
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Kerr Mudgeon rides ; and his horse must abide a liberal 
application of whip and spur, sometimes inducing it as a 
corollary, is a tumble to be regarded as a corollary from the 
saddle? — inducing it as a corollary, that Kerr Mudgeon 
must abide in the mire, with a fractured tibia or fibi a, as the 
•case may be. "You won't, won't yoiiV* — and there are 
borses who 'Won't when not able clearly to understand what 
is to be done. Now,' the horse swerves, apd Kerr Mudgeon 
•takes the lateral slide. Again the steed bows — with polite- 
ness enough — and Kerr Mudgeon is a flying phenomenon 
over his head — gracefully, like a spread-eagle in a fit of en- 
"thusiasm. When he ib dotan he says lie never gives up to a 
4iorse. 

Kerr Mudgeon <leligbts also to quicken the paces of your 
lounging dog, by such abrupt and sharp appeal to the feel- 
ings of the animal as occasion may suggest; and often there 
is an interchange of compliment, biped and quadrupedal, 
thua elicited, returning bites for blows, to square accounts 
between human attack and canine indignation. Some dogs 
do not appreciate graceful attentions and captivating endear-' 
ments. ** Dogs are so revengeful," says Ken- Mudgeon. 
His dogs always run away ; " dogs are so ungrateful, too,** 
quoth he. 

Unfortunate Kerr Mudgeon ! What is4;o become of him 
until the world is rendered more pomplaisant and acquiescent, 
prepared in all respects to go his way ? 

In the street, he takes the straightest Kne from place to 
place, having learnt from his schoolboy mathematics, that 
this is decidedly the shortest method of going from place to 
place. And yet, how people jostle him, first on the right 
hand, then on the left ? Why do they not clear the track for 
Kerr Mudgeon ? 

Then at the postofiice, in the hour of delivery. 

Kerr Mudgeon wants his letters. What is more natursd 
than that a man should want.his letters? 
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" Quit scrouging!" says somebody, as he knocker Mr. Kerr 
Mudgeon in the ribs with his elbow. 

" Wait for your tum !" cries somebody else, jostling Mr. 
Kerr Mudgeon on the opposite ribs. 

Still K^rr Mudgeon struggles through the press, resolved 
upon obtaining his letters before other people obtain their 
letters, having his feet trampled alnu>st to a mummy, his 
garments disarrapged. if not torn, and in addition to bruises, 
perhaps losing his fifty dollar breast-pin, to complete the 
harmony of the picture ; but still obtaining his letters in 
advance of his competitors — five minutes saved or there- 
abouts -^ what triumph ! what a victory ! To be sure, after 
such a struggle, Mr. Kerr Mudgeon consumes much more 
than the five minutes in putting himself to rights, and finds 
himself in a towering passion for an hour or two, besides 
groaning for a considerable length of time over his bruises 
and his losses, all of which might have been escaped by a 
few moments of patience. But then the victory — "you 
won't, won't you ?" Was KeiT Mudgeon ever baffled by any 
species of resistance^ Not he.. 

** People are such brutes^" says he ; ** no more manners 
than so* many pigs — try not to let mo get my letters as soon 
as any of them, will ihey ? I'll teach 'em that a Kerr Mud- 
geon is not to be trifled with — ^just as good a right to be 
first as' anybody ; and I will be first, wherever I go, cos« 
what it may." 

We do not know that Kerr Mudgeon ever entered into a 
calculation as to the profit and loss of the operation of the 
rale that governed his life in intercourse with society. In- 
deed, we rather think not. But it is probable that in the 
long run, it costs as much as it comes to, if it does not cost 
a great deal more, thus to persist in having one's way in 
everything. In crossing the street now, when the black and 
fluent mire is particularly abundant, Mr. Kerr Mudgeon in- 
sists upon the flag stones — "as good a right as anybody," 
and thus pushes others into a predicament unpleasant to 
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Aeir boots and detrimental to their blacking, so that their 
mnderstandings become clouded, as they lose all their polish*. 
In general, such a course as this does very well — but it will 
sometimes happen,, as it has happened, that two Kerr Mud- - 
geons meet — the hardest fend oflT — and thus our Kerr Mud- 
geon is toppled full length^ into a bed much more soft than 
IB altogether desirable, which vexes him. 

Did you, of a rainy day,, ever see Kerr Mudgeon incline 
his umbrella to allow another umbrella to. pass? We are 
sure you never did. Kerr Mudgeon's umbrella is as good 
as anybody's umbrella, and will maintain its dignity against 
all comers, though it has been torn to fragments by the sharp 
points of other umbrellas, which thought themselves quite 
as good as it could pretend to be — and so. Ken* Mudgeon 
got himself now and tfien into a fray, to say nothing of auits^ 
for assault aniJ^battery, gracefully and agreeably interspersed. 
Ho ! ho ! umbrellas 1 — " you won't, wonft you V* 

Kerr Mudgeon walks with a cane — carries it horizontally 
under his arm, muddy at the ferule, perchance ; and canes 
thus disposed, come awkwardly in contact with the crossing* 
currents of persons and costumes. But what does he care 
for the soiled gai-ments of the ladies or the angry eounte* 
nances of ofifended gentlemen I Is not Kerr Mudgeon with 
his cane, as good as anybody else and his canel Horizontally 
—he will wear it so. That's his way. 

" The world don't improve at all," cries Kerr Mudgeon. 
** They may make speeches about it, and pass resolutions 
by the bushel ; but it is my opimon that it grows obstinater 
and obstinater everyday. It never yields ^n inch, and a 
man has to push, and to scran^ble, and to fight for ever to* 
make any headway for himself— « black and blue more- thai> 
half the time. Every day shoots up all over rumpuses and 
rowses. But, never mind — the world needn't flatter itself 
that it's a going to conquer Kerr Mudgeon and put him 
down too, as it does other people. Kerr Mudgeon knows 
his rights — Kerr Mudgeon is as good as anybody else. Kerr 
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Mudgeon will fight till he dies. He was never maide to 
yield, so long as his name is KeiT Mudgeon. It's a good 
name — never disgraced by movements of the knuckle-down 
character, and I am determined to carry oh the war just as 
all the Mudgeons did that went before nae. If a horse kicks 
me, 1*11 kick him back ; and I wouldn't get ot^it of the way, 
like Mr. Daniel Tucker in the song, if a thirty-two pound 
shot was coming up the street, or a locomotive was a 
whizzin' down the Toad. Stand up straight — that's my 
motto. Give 'em as good as they can 'bring; that's the 
doctrine ; and while a single bit of Kerr Mudgeon remains 
— while any of his bones hang together, that's him squaring 
off right in the centre of the track, ready for you, with his 
coat buttoned up and a fist in each of his hands." 

Kerr Mudgeon?s face is settled grimly into the aspect of 
habitual defiance. His brows are for^ev^r knitting, not socks 
or mittens, but frowns, and liis mouth is knotted like a rope. 
When he lodks around, it seems to be an inquiiy as to 
whether any gentleman present is disposed to pugilistic en- 
counter — if so, he can be accommodated; and the whole 
disposition of his garments indicates contention — war to • 
the knife. 

Kerr Mudgeon complains thdX he has no friends, and is 
beginning to stand solitary and alone, with but a dreary ( 
prospect before him, in a world that grows " obstinater and | 
ol)stinater every flay ;" and he has yet to learn, if such leam- j 
ing should ever penetrate through the armor of hostility 
wherewith he is begirt, that perhaps, if we desire to have a 
smooth and easy time of it, we must ouraelves begin by be- 
ing smooth and easy. The belligerent ever meets with bel- 
ligerents. There's no difficulty about that. There is a 
sufficiency of war in every atmosphere, if you are disposed 
to condense it upon yourself; and no one eager to enjoy the 
pleasure, need wander far in search of quarrels. Kerr Mud- 
geon finds them everywhere — "rumpuses and rowses" — 
But it is B shrewd doubt whether one's general comfort is 
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greatly promoted by the aggravation of nidenes&> It is easier 
to bend a little to inclement blasts, than to be snapped off 
By perpendicular resistance — easier to go round an obstacle 
than to destroy your temper, and your clothing, in the ex- 
hausting effort to clamber over it, and' it may be said of 
every quan^el in which Kerr-Mudgeonism is^ engaged, that 
probably both parties are at fault, though Keri'-Mudgeonism^ 
is, in all likelihood, the responsible party. 

Yet " you w.on't, won't you V is a great temptation to com- 
bativeness and destructiveness. Is it not, all ye people of 
die Kerrz-Mudgeon temperament 1 
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A BORE, IN CHARCOAL. 

That's a Bore! 

Everybody has heai'd of bores — of an nnmense bore — an 
intolerable bore, or an excmciating bore. The majority of 
mankind do not require to loe told what constitutes a bore. 
The enlightenment of daily experience is sufficient for the 
purpose. They learn by dint of sufferings, which, at school 
and elsewhere — flogging it in — has long been regarded as 
the best method of disseminating intelligence and of making 
people smart. We, therefore, content ourselves with re- 
peating — 

Tl^at's a^ore! 

Not fro«n the forest of Ardennes — quadrupedal and por- 
cine. It is neither Mirabeau nor William de la Marck — 
nor yet is it a personal likeness, representative of each exist- 
ing bore, or of all the varieties of bore. Portraiture so com- 
prehensive is impossible. Regard it rather a,s the ideal of 
Cruikshank — a type and a symbol, having reference to bores 
at large — to "General Bore," of the combined forces, if we 
may be permitted to furnish an available title to the fanciful 
embodiment. We have, in truth, before us, a sketch of uni- 
veraul boredom, condensed into a form, that when we speak 
of bores, the whole matter may present itself, physically, to 
the eye. So — 

That's a bore ! 

A modem bore — descended possibly from the Roman 
augurs, who bored in classic times. But, leaving the his- 
torical and genealogical question to more learned arbitra- 
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ment, it can not be disputed that the bore is of an ancient 
race, perforating, as it were, in days beyond the flood, and 
having now the whole earth as an inheritance. Such multi- 
tudes of bores — and then so unkindly, too — un filial and un- 
thankful. Was there ever bore — we do not believe it — a 
bore, but of the lesser sort — t gimlet, simply — who could 
be prevailed upop to acknowledge (candidly and honestly, 
?ind with no blush of shame at the relationship) that he was 
a downright bore, or anything of a bore 1 Never. Though 
the fact that he is a bore be apparent as the sun at noonday, 
still will he insist upon it — boring all the while, most likely 
— rthat he is not now, that he never has been, that he never 
can be, and never will be, a bore — as if, zoologically speak- 
ing, a decided bore, born a bore and educated a bore, could 
very well help being a bore. Bristle as he may, to be so ac- 
cused, yet he must be a bore ; and the best he can do, if 
there can be a best to the worst, is to cherish ambition in his 
calling, to place it beyond the reach of controversy that 
Linkum Fidelius is tt tremendous bore — superlative — equal 
to Brunei and the tunnel of the Thames. 

But as the annals of confession afford no instance of plead- 
ing guilty to a snore — nobody snores; though the s'norous 
i*esonance may keep the watch from sleeping — so the pe- 
culiarity of boring is broadly denied by its most persevering 
practitioners. It is professed by none except by those who 
bore the earth for Artesian wells, and by those who bore 
their bills through whole houses of legislation. 

Nevertheless, gentle reader, smile not too securely in sconji 
of bores. What if it should be said that you are a bore- 
that we are a bore — that all of us — everything and every- 
body^ are bores inevitably, at certain times and at certain 
seasons. It is melancholy, but it is true, that be as amiable 
and as fascinating as possibility will allow — and who more 
delightful than yourself, or than ourself, when we choose to 
set about it? — still, it is not to be disputed that there are 
occasions when people — they, perchance, that love us best at 
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Other moments — will regard us both as bores — tiresomnelyv 
and with a yawn — " Good gracious, what' a bore ; or again, 
querulous and fretful — " A shocking bore !" It has been so, 
in word and in thought, has it not, with you ? And there 
are no exceptions to the rule, flatter yourself never so 
much. 

It is hydropathic, we must admit — Priessnitz, Graefen- 
berg, and all that sort of aquatic treatment,. thus to be sluiced,- 
spiritually, with cold water, by hearing such outcry as we 
close the door,. or to read such thqught-^the board have an 
expression — in neighbor faces as we rise to go. After alL 
our efforts — after this deal of trouble in what we regard as 
our irresistible style of conversational operation — after so 
much care in cestume (^id we ever look so well ?) — so much 
grace in attitude, moreover — topics, besides, so judiciously 
selected, and we so full of wit and poignancy ; and then to 
discover^ worse than annihilation! — that it is boring we 
have been, from first to last! — and that while we proudly 
hoped to gain all hearts, people were inquiring of themselves 
" when will he go V* coupled with unexpressed desires that 
you were in safe deposite at " Jericho/' or borne away to a 
further remoteness. From this, observe ye, the uninitiated 
may understand what is meant by Sr " sinking in poetry." 
It is bathos realized and brought home in the utilitarian- 
sense. To speak of " feeling flat," is descriptive enough of 
what humanity endures at an ordinary ** flash in the pan." 
When a joke snaps, and people sit in dismayed silence at 
youi* inexplicable au<iacity — ** what did he mean V* — while 
your cheeks are tingling — or when young gentlemen break 
down suddenly in an effort at dashing ease and elegance — 
flatness is frequent and familiar ; but to be thus hurled from 
the topmost summit of complacent self-esteem, is a Tarpeian 
fall that makes a hollow in the ground, depressing far beyond 
the flat. 

But grumble not— these are results which are not always 
to be avoided. The best of people, beaming in beauty or 
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sparkling with wit — even our fiiendsliips, and not excluding 
loves — yea, more attractive than all these, in the preference 
yielded to indispensables over the luxuries of existence — 
the very call to dinner, tap, tap, in the midst of our employ- 
ment — if coming at the unpropitious time — are bores, just 
then. Who are not bores, when gentlemen have some- 
tliing else to do, or when the lady is surprised in " wrap- 
pers" — when you wish to dress, or have engagements more 
attractive ] 

Be content. There is no complete emancipation from 
boredom* — from boring, or from being bored; and our wis- 
dom teaches to balance one against the other, submitting 
patiently ; or, in a more revengeful spirit, setting forth re- 
lentless, to inflict on others the same species of calamity that 
has been administered to you. 

It is well, however, to refine perceptian, so that it may be 
discovered in the features of the sufferers — you could not 
well feel pulses — when they have had as much as consti- 
tution will enable them to bear. Note their writhings, and 
be as merciful as can be afibrded. It is economic, also : 
people once bored to death are beyond reach, to be bored 
no more ; but if allowed to escape before complete inanition 
is induced, one may call again to-morrow, to practise on the 
victim. Note when the ** boree" fidgets in its chair, playing 
with books or twiddling with its darling little thumbs — ad- 
justing lights which do not need adjustment — vague in an- 
swer, or abstract in look — with remarks apart, which bear 
not on the question — with awful pause, spasmodically bro- 
ken by " How's your uncle, or your aunt?" or, ** When did 
you see Jones ?" — when it comes to this — there! — you'd 
better go — it la "suffigeance" now; and it may be homi- 
cide, if more protracted.- It is folly when such discoveries 
are made — that boredom has reached its climax — to sit 
hour after hour in nervous meditation on retreat, as you have, 
yet fearing the attempt, as you oflen do. Vanish, gracefully 
or disgracefully. " Stand not," as Lady Macbeth judiciously 
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remarked, wben bored tbat her husband misbehaved before 
the tea-party — " stand not on the order of your going, but 
go at once." It is useless — who has not tried it 1 — to wait 
until incident ocgui*s to afford facility for retirement, unless 
there is boldness enough to elbow something over that will 
break. Nor can reliance for a start be placed on any but 
ourselves ; for how often is it found that each is waiting for 
the other, and that a single move dissolves the whole array ? 
In vain — the boys, vociferous enough at other times, are not 
disposed to raise alarms of fire for your accommodation ; and 
we do not know that earthquakes come by wishing for a 
shock. 

When thoughts like these are springing to the mind, 
it admits not of question — we are boring ten'ibly ; and if 
no better way suggests itself, it is wise to faint at once, that 
we may be earned out — the open air will do us good. Set 
it in a note-book, that whenever it is felt that our chair and 
ourselves are becoming one and indivisible — that we would 
rejoice to escape if we had hardihood for the deed, but that 
escape becomes more awkward and impracticable as the 
time weara on, then are we bores upon the larger scale, fit to 
be used in pump construction. Then, should our literary 
researches be confined to Xenophon and the retreat of the 
ten thousand, or to the study of Moreaii in the Black forest. 
How got the French away from Moscow I 

But not to drive any one to despair as an irremediable 
bore — we should regret to hear of an unusual recourse to 
pistols, cord, or poisons, following close upon the promulga- 
tion of this boring article — not then to induce summary 
methods of shuffling coils, with smooth bore or with rifle, 
it affords pleasure to add that there is hope of redemption 
for those who are yet capable of feeling the sensations which 
we have thus imperfectly attempted to describe. They are 
accidental bores — involuntary — and without malice pre- 
pense. They have compunctious visitings afterward — they 
call themselves hard names — dolt, periiaps, or booby — in 
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returning home — "how could I?" — and in disrobing them 
for bed, each silliness, real or supposed, that they may have 
uttered — each folly of excitement-— each ^^ar^i^w^^—» ver- 
ging on the gi*een, or tending to the soft — that has been pei> 
petrated, rises up remorseful — spectre-like and in gigantic 
exaggeration— ^ to self-accusing eyes. — If we had not said 
this, or if we had not done that — if we had retired in only 
tolerable time, or could have comprehended the suppressed 
irony that induced us " not to be in a hurry," when it had 
already been proved, to a very great extent^ that we were 
not in a hurry, by any manner of means. The giapings, too 
-^checked, but yet perceptible — unnoticed, but remem** 
bered — how well we understand them now ! — " Alas, gos- 
ling, goose, and gander, that I am, to have taken compliment 
for reality, and to have * walked in, won't you,' when * walk 
off' was the true translation of the phrase !" and Borem 
buries his head in the pillow, as if it were possible when 
bored by one's self — the worst of all possible bores — to 
get rid of one's self, by any practicable process. 

To such as these, as before announced, there is hope of 
redemption. But what may be called the "Bore Proper" — 
the bore ingrain — he who does it a purpose, and, as it 
were, makes a living at it, thinking that the world rejoices 
in him and would not have it otherwise, he is fit only for the 
Hospital of Incurables, and must be given up. 

But now let us make inquiries, on the score of humanity 
and benevolence, as to 

Who bores 1 

What bores ? 

The one idea is exceedingly apt to bore — a single bar- 
relled bore shoots close — as, for instance, when you see 
him coming, and know to an exactitude the very thing he 
will talk about, endeavoring, for the hundredth timer, to afford 
enlightenment on a subject we already understand, or rela* 
tive to which we care not the value of a button. That's a 
bore, as it ambuscades us in the street, or trenches upon 
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time intended fbr other purposes. It is prudent, therefore^ , 
to be chary and watchful of your one idea. However im- 
portant it may seem to its possessor, other folks may have a 
differenl bias, and are not likely to desire to trot far upon any 
hol^y 'horse but their own ; and so philosophers, politicians, 
philanthropists, inventors, speculators, and innovators, of 
every description and degree, are all given more or less to 
boring. And though politeness may seem to feel an interest, 
it is a fair presumption,, more than half the time, that po- 
liteness- is not to be believed. We are obliged to politeness 
alwayfr^ for its sacrifices, but have little faith in its complai- 
sance. It may say " bore," when we are gone — it does so 
generally. 

Self — bow delicious to chatter of one's self! — delicious, 
but full of danger-— self, then, as a theme for speeches, is, in 
the most of cases, quite boreal — hyperboreal — other selves 
being present,. each one of which prefers itself to every other 
self, and only listens to yourself, that, on the reciprocity 
principle, it may afterward be permitted to talk of itself. 
Try to remember that all these people round about, are 
selves of their owd> complete and perfect in their individu- 
ality, and that as they are to you, so are you to them — sim- 
ply an external circumstance-*- a shadow and an accident. 
If you catch yourself talking of yourself,, recollect yourself 
before you commit yourself, and ask yourself how you would 
like it, if yourself were bored after this fashion. It is hard, 
undoubtedly ; but it is necessary to learn how to put your- 
self in your pocket. 

"The shop" — mind the shop — is assuredly a bore, if 
much of the shop be offered. We all have shops, of one 
kind or of another, which, in the main, is quite enough ; and 
few there are who care much to be indoctrinated with the 
particulars of the circumjacent shops. When leaving the 
shop, then, let us be sure that all appertaining to the shop 
is also left. In society, the gentleman — and not to be a 
bore is essential to that coveted character — is one who vol- 
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ointeers no evidence of his avocation. He talks not of bul- 
locks — prates not of physic or of surgery — refrains from 
cotton, and leaves his stocks in the money-market, except 
briefly and in reply to question — and for the plain reason 
that he is aware that others have shops — that they love their 
shops as much as he loves his shop, and that if shops are to 
he lugged in, why not their shops as well as his shop? — 
While thus " sinking the shop," it may be taken rather as 
an ill compliment to be questioned much about the shop, 
there being reason to suspect that an imagination exists that 
you can talk of nothing else but the shop. Think of it by 
day — dream of it, if you will, by night — and above all, 
attend to it industriously ; but do not take it with you into 
other people's houses. 

We might perhaps keep boring on, like Signor Benedict, 
who would still be talking — that was a bore — when nobody 
heeded him — for these general charges admit of minute 
specification. We could speak of invalid bores, who find 
delight in the recapitulation of sufferings ; who dote on the 
doctor, and who bore for sympathy when there is none to 
spare, and as if none were hurt but them — of melancholy 
bores, who seek to draw a funeral veil across the joyous day 
— of misanthropic bores, who sulk and groan — of argumen- 
tative bores — combative and disputatious — who can not 
acquiesce, and must contest each point, in a war of posts, with 
armor ever on — of literary bores, who lend you books, and 
after catechize, to see that you have read them — be sure at 
least to cut the leaves before you send the volume back — 
— of oratorical bores, who practise speeches and grind logic 
on you — of the bore critical, who would better all things, 
and of the bore grammatical, who parses what you say — of 
bores too formal and the bore familiar. But it all resolves 
itself to this — that he who talks only to please himself, like 
him who sings or whistles at your elbow, is tending boreward, 
engrossed in his own gratification, and that the truly kind 
■and considerate are not apt to bore, except by accident. A 
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little thought^ and they will know what to talk about, and 
when to leave off talking ; while the opinionated and the 
selfish will persist in boring — for they lack perception and 
beneTolence ; and perhaps, as a general rule, it may be set 
down, paradoxically, and differing from guns, that 

The preatest bores hate the smallest calibre. I 
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LOOK AT THE CLOCK: 

OR, A PRETTY TIME OF NIGHT. 

"Timklb!" 
, There are people, of the iinaginative sort, who undertake 
to judge of people's character from people's hand of write, 
pretending to obtain glimpses of the individual's distinctiTe 
traits .through the rectilinear and curvilinear processes of 
that individual's pen ; and we shall not, for " our own poor 
part," undertake to deny that " idiosyncracy," meaning 
diereby the mental and physical peculiarities of our natdre, 
may be discoverable in whatever we do, if there were rrit 
.-enotigh to find it out. We are probably pervaded by a styl6 
(Ml much our own and none of our neighbor's, as the styl6 
of our nose,, making each man, each woman, and each child, 
bims^li^ herself, and itself, alone ; and perhaps the time may 
.ce|Bie,if it be not here already, when the wise ones — profeiEh 
sovB and so forth — will be able to discover from a glimpse 
of our thumbs, what we ai'e likely to prefer for dinner. In- 
deed, we know it to be theoretical in certain schools — ia 
the kitchen, for instance, which is the most orthodox and 
sensible of the schools — that, as a general rule, the leading 
features df character are indicated by the mode in which we^ 
pull a beU, and that, to a considerable extent, we may infer 
the kind of person who is at the door — just as we do the* 
kind of fish that bobs the cork — by the species of vibration 
which is given to the wire. Rash, impetuous, choleric, and 
destructive, what chance has the poor little bell in such 
hands 1 But the considerate, modest, lowly, and retiring-— 
do you ever know such people to break things 1 Depend 
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upon it, too, that our self-estimate is largely indicated by our 
conduct in this respect. If it does not betray what we really 
are, it most assuredly discloses the temper of the mind at 
die moment of our ringing, 

"Tinkle!" 

Did you hear ? 

Nothing could be more amiable or unobtrusive than that. 
It would scarcely disturb the nervous system of a mouse ; 
and whoever listened to it, might at once understand that it 
was the soft tintinnabulary whisper of a gentleman of the 
convivial turn and of the " locked out" description, who, 
conscious probably of default, is desirous of being admitted 
to his domiciliaiy comforts upon the most pacific and silent 
terms that can be obtained from those who hold the citadel 
and possess the inside of the door. 

« Tinkle !" 

Who can doubt that he — Mr. Tinkle — would take off his 
boots and go up stairs in his stocking-feet, muttering rebuke 
to every step that creaked 1 What a deprecating mildness 
there is in the deportment of the ** great locked out !'* How 
gently do they tap, and how softly do they ring ; while, per- 
chance, in due proportion to their enjoyment in untimely and 
protracted revel, is the penitential aspect of their return. 
There is a " never-do-so-any-more-ishness " all about them — 
yea — even about the bully boys "who wouldn't go home 
till morning — till daylight does appear,** singing up to the 
very door ; and when they 

"Tinkle!" 

It is intended as a hint merely and not as a broad an- 
nunciation — insinuated — not proclaimed aloud — that some- 
body who is very sorry — who ** didn't go to help it," and 
all that — is at the threshold, and that if it be the same to 
you, he would be exceeding glad to come in, with as little 
of scolding and rebuke as may be thought likely to answer 
the purpose. There is a hope in it — a subdued hope — 

"Tinkle!" 
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— that perchance a member of the family — good-natured 
as well as insomnolent — may be spontaneously awake, and 
disposed to open the door without clamoring up Malcolm, 
Donalbain, and the whole house. Why should every one 
know ] But — 

"Tinkle— tankle!!** 

Even patience itself — on a damp, chilly, unwholesome 
night — patience at the street-door, all alone by itself and 
disposed to slumber — as patience is apt to be after patience 
has been partaking of potations and of collations — even pa- 
tience itself can not be expected to remain tinkling there — 
"pianissimo" — hour after hour, as if there were nothing 
else in this world worthy of attention but the ringing of 
bells. Who can be surprised that patience at last becdmes 
reckless and desperate, let the consequences — rhinoceroses 
or Hyrcan tigers — assume what shape they may 1 

There is a furious stampede upon the marble — a fierce 
word or two of scathing Saxon, and then — 

"Rangle — ja-a-a-ngle — ra-a-a-ng! ! !" the sound be- 
ing of that sharp, stinging, excruciating kind, which leads 
to the conclusion that somebody is " worse ** and is getting 
in a rage. 

That one, let me tell you, was Mr. Dawson Dawdle, in 
whom wi*ath had surmounted discretion, and who, as a for- 
lorn hope, had now determined to make good his entrance 
— assault, storm, escalade — at any hazard and at any cost. 
Dawson Dawdle was furious now — "savagerous" — as you 
have been, probably, when kept at the door till your teeth 
rattled like castinets and cachuchas. 

Passion is picturesque in attitude, as well as poetic in ex- 
pression. Da^wson Dawdle braced his feet one on each side 
of the door-post, as a purchase, and tugged at the bell with 
both hands, until wrindows flew up in all directions, and 
nightcapped heads, in curious variety, were projected into 
the gloom. Something seemed to be the matter at Dawdle'a. 

'** Who's sick V* cried one. 
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** Where's the fire 1** asked another. 

** The Mexicans are come !" shouted a third. But Daw- 
son Dawdle had reached that state of intensity which is 
regardless of every consideration but that of the business in 
hand, and he continued to pull away, as if at work by the 
job, while sevei-al observing watchmen stood by in admira- 
tion of his zeal. Yet there was no answer to this pealing 
appeal for admittance — not that Mrs. Dawson Dawdle was 
deaf — -not she — nor dumb either. Nay, she had recognised 
Mr. Dawdle 's returning step — that husband's "foot," which 
should, according to the poet — 

" Have mnsie in't 
As he comes up the stair." 

But Dawdle was allowed to make his music in the street, 
while his wife, obdurate, listened with a smile bordering, we 
fear, a little upon exultation, at his progressive lessons and 
rapid improvements in the art of ringing " triple-bob- 
majors." 

"Let him wait," remarked Mrs. Dawson Dawdle; "let 
him wait — -twill do him good. I'm sure I've been waiting 
long enough for him." 

And so she had ; but, though there be a doubt whether 
this process of waiting had " done good" in her own case, 
yet if there be trtith or justice in the vengeful practice which 
would have us act toward others precisely as they deport 
themselves to us — and every one concedes that it is very 
agreeable, however wrong, to carry on the war after this 
fecdiion — Mrs. Dawson Dawdle could have little difficulty 
in justifying herself for the course adopted. 

Only to think of it, now. 

Mrs. Dawson Dawdle is one of those natural and proper 
people who become sleepy of evenings, and who are rather 
apt to yawn after tea. Mr. Dawson Dawdle, on the other 
hand, is of the unnatural and improper species, who are not 
sleepy or yawny of evenings — never so, except of mornings. 
Dawson insists on it, that he is no chicken to go to roost at 
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sundown ; while Mrs. Dawson Dawdle rises with^ the lark. 
The larks he prefers, are larks at night. Now, as a correct- 
ive to these differences of opinion, Dawson Dawdle had 
been cunningly deprived of his pass-key, diat he might be 
induced "to remember not to forget" to come home betimes 

— a thing he was not apt to remember, especially^ if good 
companionship intervened. 

Thus, Mrs. Dawdle was " waiting up" for him. 
• ••••• 

To indulge in an episode here, apropos to the general* 
principle involved, it may be said, pertinently enough, that 
this matter of waiting, if you have nerves — " waiting up,"* 
or " waiting down," choose either branch of the dilemma-** 
is not to be ranged under the head of popular amusements*, 
or cla8sifie<i in the category of enlivening recreation. Ta 
wait — who has not waited 1 — fix it as we will — is always 
more or less of a trial ; and whether the arrangement be for 
" waiting up" — disdainful of sleep — or for ** waiting down" 

— covetous of dozes — it rai'ely happens that the intervals' 
are employed in the invocation of other than left-handed 
blessings, on the head of those who have caused this devia- 
tion from comfortable routine ; or that, on their tardy arrival 

— people conscious of being waited for, always stay out as 
long and as provokingly as they can — we find ourselves at 
all disposed to amiable ccmverse, or complimentary ex» 
pression. 

And reason good. If we lie down, for instance, when my 
young lady has gone to a " polka party," or my young gen- 
tleman has travelled away to an affair of the convivialities, 
do we ever find it conducive to refreshing repose, this awk- 
ward consciousness, overpending like the sword of Damocles, 
that sooner or later the disturbance must come, to call us 
startingly from dreams] Nor after we have tossed and 
tumbled into a lethargy, is it to be set down as a pleasure to 
be aroused, all stupid and perplexed, to scramble down the 
stairway for the admission of delinquents, who — the fact 
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admits t)f no exception — ring, ring, ring, or knock, knock, 
knock away, long after you have heard them, and persist in 
goading you to phrensies, by peal upon peal, when your very 
neck is endangered by rapidity of movement in their behalf. 
It is a lucky thing for them when they so ungratefully ask, 
'* why you didn't make haste," as they always do, or mutter 
about being " kept there all night," as they surely will, that 
despotic powers are unknoivn in these regions, and that you 
are not invested with supreme command. But now get thee 
to sleep again, as quickly as thou canst, though it may be 
that the task is not the easiest in the world. 

" Waiting up," too, this likewise has its delectations. The 
veiy clock seems at last to have entered into the conspiracy 
— the hands move with sluggish weariness, and there is a 
laggard sound in the swinging of the pendulum, which almost 
says that time itself is tired, as it ticks its progress to the 
drowsy ear. There is a bustle in the street, no doubt, as you 
sit down doggedly to wakefulness : and many feet are pat- 
tering from theatre and circus. For a time the laugh is 
heard, and people chatter as they pass, boy calling unto boy, 
or deep-mouthed men humming an untuned song. Now 
doors are slammed, and shutters closed, and bolts are shoot- 
ing, in earnest of retirements for the night. Forsaken dogs 
bark round and round the house, and vocal cats beset the 
portico. The rumbling of the hack dwindles in the distance, 
as the cabs roll by from steamboat wharf and railroad depot 
You are deserted and alone — tired of book, sated with news- 
paper, indisposed to thought. You nod — ha! hal — bibetty 
bobetty ! — as your hair smokes and crackles in the lamp. 
But it is folly now to peep forth. Will they never come 1 
No — do they ever, until all reasonable patience is exhausted ? 
Yes — here they are ! — pshaw! — sit thee still — it is but a 
straggling step ; and hour drags after hour, until you have 
resolved it o'er and o'er again, that this shall be the last of 
your vigils, let who will request it as a fevor, that you will 
be good enough to sit up for them. I wouldn't do it 
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Sd it is not at all to be marvelled at that Mrs^ Dawsoa 
t)awd]e — disposed, as we know her to be, to sleepiness at 
times appropriate to sleep — was irate at the nonappearance 
of Mr. Dawson Dawdle, or that, after he had reached home, 
^e detained him vengefully at the street-door, as an example 
to such dilatoriness in general, for it is a prevailing fault in 
husbandry, and that, in particular, being thus kept out con- 
siderably longer than he wished to keep out — too much of a 
good thing being good for nothing — he migKt be taught 
better, on the doctrine of curing an evil by aggravation— 
both were aggravated. 

But the difficulty presents itself here, that Mr. Dawson 
Dawdle has a constitutional defect, beyond reach of the 
range of ordinary remedial agents. Being locked out, is 
curative to some people, for at least a time — till they forget 
it, mostly. But Dawson Dawdle is the man who is always 
too late — he must be too late — he would not know himself 
if he were not too late— it would not be he, if he were not 
too late. Too late is to him a matter of course — a fixed re- 
sult in his nature. He had heard of " soon," and he believed 
that perhaps there might occasionally be something of the 
sort — spasmodic and accidental — but, for his own part, he 
had never been there himself. And as for " too soon," he 
regarded it as imaginative altogether — an incredibility. 
The presumption is, that he must have been born an hour 
or so too late, and that he had never been able to make up 
the difierence. In fact, Dawson Dawdle is a man to be re- 
lied on — no mistake as to Dawson Dawdle. Whenever he 
makes an appointment, you are sure he will not keep it, 
which saves a deal of trouble on your side of the question ; 
and at the best, if an early hour be set, any time will answer 
in the latter part of the day. Dawson Dawdle forgets, too : 
how complimentaiy it is to be told that engagements in which 
we are involved are so readily forgotten ! Leave it to the 
Dawdles to forget ; and never double the affront by an ex- 
cuse that transcends the original offence. Or else Dawson 
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Dawdle did not know it was so late ; and yet Dawson miglit 
have been sore of it TVlien was it odierwise than late with 
the late Mr. Dawson Dawdle t 

" Well/' said he, at the bell-handle all this time, << well, 
I suppose if s late again — it rings as if it was late ; and 
s'omelow or other, it appears to me that it always is late, 
especially and particalarly when my wife tells me to be sure 
to be home early — * you, Dawson, oome back soon, d'ye 
hearl' and all that sort o' thing. I wuh she wouldn't — it 
puts me out, to keep telling me what I ought to do ; and 
when I have to remember to come home eariy, it makes me 
forget all about it, and discomboberates my ideas so that 
I'm a great deal later than I would be if I was left to my 
own sagacity. Let me alone, and I'm great upon sagacity ; 
but yet what is sagacity when it has no key and the dead- 
latch is down 1 What chance has sagacity got when sagaci- 
ty's wife won't let sagacity in ? I'll hare another pull at the 
bell — exercise is good for one's health." 

This last peal — as peals, under such circumstances, are 
apt to be — was louder, more sonorous, and in all respects 
more terrific, than any of its "illustrious predecessors," 
practice in this respect tending to the improvement of skill 
on the one hand, just as its adds provocation to tempei* on 
the other. For a moment, the fate of Dawson Dawdle 
quivered in the scale, as the eye of his exasperated lady 
glanced fearfully round the room for a means of retaliation 
and redress. Nay, her hand rested for an instant upon a 
pitcher, while thoughts of hydropathies, douches, shower- 
baths, Graefenbergs, and Priessnitzes, in their medicinal 
application to dilatory husbands, presented themselves in 
quick aquatic succession like the rushings of a cataract 
Never did man come nearer to being drowned than Mi*. 
Dawson Dawdle. 

" But no," said she, relenting ; " if he were to ketch his 
death o' cold, he'd be a great deal more trouble than he is 
now — husbands with bad colds — coughing husbands and 
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sneezing husbands — are the stupidest and tiresomest kind 
of husbands — bad as they may be, dacking don't improve 
*em. I'll have reconrse to moral suasion ; and if that won't 
answer, I'll duck him afterward." 

Suddenly and in the midstof a protracted jangle, the door 
flew widely open, and displayed the form of Mrs. Dawson 
Dawdle, standing sublime — silent — statuesque — wrapped 
in wrath and enveloped in taciturnity. Dawdle was appalled. 

"My dear !*' and his hand dropped nervelessly from the 
bell-handle, "ray dear, it's me — only me." 

Not a word of response to the tender appeal — the lady 
remained obdurate in silence — chilly and voiceless as the 
marble, with her eyes stenily fixed upon the intruder. Daw- 
son Dawdle felt himself running down. 

"/My dear — he \ he !" and Dawson laughed with a melan- 
choly quavei* — "it's me that's come home — yon know me 
— it's late, I confess — it's most always late — and I — ho! 
ho ! — why don't you say something, Mrs. Dawson Dawdled 
— Do you think I'm going to be skeered, Mrs. Dawdle 1" 

As the parties thus confronted each other, Mrs. Dawdle's 
" masterly inactivity" proved overwhelming. For reproaches, 
Dawson was prepared — he could bear part in a war of opin- 
ion — the squabble is easy to most of us — but where are we 
when the antagonise will not deign to speak, and environs 
us> as it were, in an ambuscade, so that we fear the more be- 
cause we know not what to fear ] 

*• Why don't she blow me up V* queried Dawdle to him- 
self, as he found his valor collapsing — "why don't she blow 
me up like an affectionate woman and a loving wife, instead 
of standing there in that ghostified fashion?" 

Mrs. Dawdle's hand slowly extended itself toward the 
culpfit, who made no attempt at evasion or defence — slow- 
ly it entwined itself in the folds of his neck-handkerchief, 
and, as the unresisting Dawson had strange fancies relative 
to bow-strings, he found himself drawn inward by a sure 
and steady grasp. Swiftly was he sped through the dark- 
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some entry and up the winding stair, without a word to com- 
fort him in his stumbling progress. 

" Dawson Dawdle ! — Look at the clock ! — A pretty time 
of night, indeed, and you a married man. Look at the clock, 
I say, and see." 

Mrs. Dawson Dawdle, however, had, for the moment, lost 
her advantage in thus giving utterance to her emotion ; and 
Mr. Dawson Dawdle, though much shaken, began to recover 
his spirits. 

" Two o'clock, Mr. Dawdle — two ! — isn't it two, I ask you ?" 

" If yoii are positive about the fact, Mrs. Dawdle, it would 
be unbecoming in me to call your veracity in question, and 
I decline looking. So far as I am informed, it generally is 
two o'clock just about this time in the morning — at least, 
it always has been whenever I stayed up to see. If the clock 
is right, you'll be apt to find it two just as it strikes two — 
that's the reason it strikes, and I don't know that it could 
have a better reason." 

"A pretty time!" 

"Yes — pretty enough," responded Dawdle; "when it 
don't rain, one time of night is as pretty as another time of 
night — it's the people that's up in the time of night, that's 
not pretty; and you, Mrs. Dawdle, are a case in pint — 
keeping a man out of his own house. It's not the night 
that's not pretty, Mrs. Dawdle, but the goings-on, that's not 
— and you are the goings-on. As for me, I'm for peace — 
a, dead-latch key and peace ; and I move that the goings-on j 
be indefinitely postponed, because, Mrs. Dawdle, I've heard 
it all before — I know it like a book ; and if you insist on it, 
Mrs. Dawdle, I'll save you trouble, and speak the whole 
speech for you right off the reel, only I can't cry good when 
I'm jolly." » 

But Dawson Dawdle's volubility, assumed for the purpose 
of hiding his own misgivings, did not answer the end which he 
had in view ; for Mrs. Dawson Dawdle, having had a glimpse 
at its efiects, again resorted to the ** silent system" of con- 
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nubial management. She spoke no more that night, which 
Dawson, perchance, foand agreeable enough. But she 
would not speak any more the day after, which perplexed 
Bim when he came down too^ late for breakfast, or retuiiied 
too late for dinner. 

** I do wish she would say something," muttered Dawdle ; 
"something cross, if she likes — anything, so it makes a 
noise. It makes a man feel bad,, after he's used to being 
talked to,, not to be talked to in the regular old-fashioned 
way. When one^s so accustomed to being blowed up, it 
seems as if he was lost or didn't belong^ to anybody, if no 
one sees to it thai he's blowed up at the usual time. Bache- 
lors, perhaps, can get along well enough without having 
their comforts properly attended to in this respect. — What 
do they know, the miserable creatures, about such warm 
receptions, and such little endearments? When they are 
out too late, nobody's at home preparing a speech for them ; 
but I feel just as if I was a widower, if I'm not talked to for 
not being at home in time." 

So Dawson Dawdle was thus impelled to efforts at reform, 
because his defaults and his deficiencies could elicit no re- 
buke but that of an impenetrable silence ; and, in conse- 
quence, he has of late been several times almost in time, and 
he begins to hope that he may be in time yet before he dies. 

As for Mrs. Dawson Dawdle, whose example is commend- 
ed to whom it may concern, she has adopted the " silent 
system" of discipline, as a part of her domestic economy. 
She says nothing. Talk as she may when Dawdle is from 
home, he must be a good Dawdle — a love of a Dawdle — 
to induce her to the use of her tongue when he is about the 
house. The intensity of the silence announces to him how 
far he has offended ; and the onty notice now that is ac- 
corded to his errors in the computation of hours and minutes, 
is the hand upon the neck-handkerchief, and that solemn 
and startling request before alluded to, which invites him to 
** Look at thb Clock !" 
7 
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SHERRIE KOBLER: 

OR, A SEAKCH AFTER FUN. 

Sherrie Kobler, did you say? 

Yes — Sherrie Kobler. The name, of course, strikes you 
as familiar ; and if it has been your fortune to be much 
** about," as the phrase goes, in the bustling scenes of a gay 
metropolis, it is more than probable that you have, more or 
less, had the pleasure of forming an acquaintance with the 
illustrious individual — Sherrie Kobler — to whom w^e now 
refer. 

But let us be respectful to a colossal genius of the times, 
and accord to him all the typographical extension to which 
his worth is entitled. Leave it to cotemporaneous levity to 
curtail men's names of fair proportion, and to stab at dignity 
by the vile processes of that abbreviation which terms you 
Dick, and calls me Tom, as if we were too slight and insig- 
nificant to have ourselves spelt out in full. Sheridan Kobler, 
with all its longitude — at least, in the preliminaries of in- 
troduction, however much we may fall into the vulgar cus- 
tom as we proceed in narrative — Sheridan Kobler, then, is 
a personage of intrinsic force ; and, though bearing the 
name of a wit, a statesman, a dramatist, and a hon vivant, 
he is one of the precious few who have proved themselves 
equal to their prenomen, and have been at all able to realize 
the promise held out by the error of their parents. The 
paths of distinction lie comparatively open to your Sams, 
your Bens, and your Abrahams — but if the name be ambi- 
tious — borrowed, as it were, from the memory of departed 
greatness — a double load is imposed upon its unfortunate 
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possessor, and he is doomed not only to work himself for- 
ward, but likewise continually to provoke disadvantageous 
comparison with him who has gone before ; and hence it is 
that this system of complimentary nomenclature has shown 
itself so barren of results. It is, for the most part, the plain 
name — the simple, unpresuming name — the name without 
swagger, without dash, without complication — the name 
awakening no recollections of antecedent glory — that buoys 
itself upward into the ethereal regions of renown. But 
Sheridan Kobler has that within which is superior to impedi- 
ment, and triumphant over obstacles — Sheridan Kobler is 
an impulse and an energy; and if he had done nothing else 
to entitle him to a world's admiration and remembrance, the 
mere fact that he first prepared, combined, and imbibed, the 
potation that bears his own title — Sherrie Kobler — would 
be sufficient to find him a place in grateful mouths long 
after the Caesars and Napoleons of the earth are forgotten. 

Who — let us ask — who calk for them — who — thirsty 
and impatient — cries aloud for a "Julius Caesar,** or a "Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,** to quench the fever of his frame 1 As 
well might he seek refreshment in dust and ashes, as in 
these, or cast himself in ^ery furnaces, as ask the warrior's 
aid in such extremity. But it is not thus with Sherrie Kob- 
ler — "a Sherrie Kobler** — "two Shenie Koblers** — 
"Sherrie Koblers for six*' — "keep bringing Sherrie Kob- 
lers** — there*s glory for you, in^its broadest sense and in 
its most extended cempass ; and so does Sherrie Kobler, 
-crowned with a decanter, roll onward to the unborn centu- 
ries, cresting the " tenth wave*' of imperishable renown. 
"** Jefferson shoes*' and "Wellington boots*' — their soles 
and uppers — may pass into the realms of oblivion, as mem 
decay and fashions change. Where is now that tinct of 
"Navaiino smoke** which once enveloped beauty in its 
silken folds ; and where the " Talavera trowsers*' that almost 
showed how fields were won ] - — G-one — all gone — their 
memory scarce remains in sho>ps. Some newer incident 
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vsurps tile place;, and even the all sorts of '* LafajetteSy*^ 
that twenty years* ago brovght the "illustrioiis representa* 
tive of two hewjaspkeres'* so frequently to view, what, we 
pray yon, has become of them 1 — Ay — **80 &des the glim- 
mering landscape on the sight;'' and it is rare — if not 
almost one of the impossibilities — so to impress ourselves 
upon the minds of men that the image may escape erasure, 
and that our memory shall remain as sharply cut and as 
freshly carved as at fimt. 

We do not propose, therefore, to fly, like an exasperated 
Iken, with contumelious boldness, into the wrinyed face of 
liie established experiences, in honor of our present hero, 
the benignant Sherrie EU>bler, of the nineteenth century. It 
may be that he, too, must undergo the lot of our common 
humanity and evaporate like the rest of us. But still, it may 
be at least assumed that he can not be altogether lost sight 
of, while- bar-rooms remain and glasses retain their shape. 
Punch has long been- in the heads of people, and why not 
Sherrie Kobler? — Let ambition take the hint. Why pile 
a pyramid,. or build' the mighty city] Why undergo phle- 
botomy in battles, or seek to be immortal in the evanescent 
puffs of transitory newspapers-? These are but the shadows 
of a shade — the delusive phantasm of the moment; but 
Sherrie KoWer — he is enshrined in men — not, observe ye, 
in the deceitfulness of their hearts, or in the frigid reasoning 
of their intellect — but deeper, surer, safer, in the cravings 
of their stomach, there hoping to hold a state for ever — un- 
less — at which poor Sherrie Kobler shivers — unless the 
second deluge of cold water- which now surges round him, 
hydropathically — ^this Sherrie Kobler can not swim — should 
destroy him too, as it once destroyed a world. 

But let us become acquainted' with Sherrie Kobler him- 
self, having announced the peculiar fkct by which the reality 
of his existence has been carved upon the gate-posts of the 
age — for Sherrie Kobler is not a man of single merit — not 
a hero with " one virtue* and a thousand crimes." Sherrie is 
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joviaj, jocose, and jolly, at all points, like a chestnut bur or 
a porcupine — practically jocose and physically jolly ; and it 
^8 singular how he contrived to pass over the minor consid- 
erations of annoyance to the vest of creation, in working out 
of them all the materials for ^n whidi'they were capable of 
producing. Indeed, the youthful Sherrie Kobler, who now 
dees ** not misbeseem the promise of his spring^" was a de- 
lightful boy, to those who discern genius in its fainter strug- 
gHng and feebler developments. At that time of life, he 
was not endowed -with a superfluity of strength ; yet the lack 
of power was deliciously made up in adroitness ; and he 
could pull away the chair on which an elderly individual was 
«bout to deposite himself, with a hand so neat and clever that 
the tumble consequent thereon oould not fail to elicit gen- 
eral admiration. The cradh was magnificent, though there 
were occasions on which the performance was productive 
isomewhat of a suit of boxed ears, and various entertain- 
ments of that vivacious description, which are, perhaps, more 
practised than appreciated ; and it was thus a source of fre- 
quent complaint on the part of Sherrie and his admirers — 
especially when stout ladies and maiden aunts were discom- 
posed after his peculiar fashion — that "some people never 
know how to take a joke" — your joke probably not being 
^* taken" when an equivalent is returned in simdry manipu* 
lations on the dexter and sinister aspects of -your counte- 
nance. 

The world is apt'to treat us — Sherrie Kobler and all — 
asTony Lumpkin was treated at the HardcasUes^ — "we 
are always snubbed when we are in spirits." 

So it was when Sherrie put brimstone on the stove or 
powder in the scuttle — nay, the joke was rarely taken when 
he had even encountered the trouble, on the eoldest of nights, 
to lodge extensive snowballs in the beds, or to pour water 
into every boot. People have no perception of fun what- 
ever; and having undergone detriment by finding salt in 
their coffee or fishes in theii* pockets — nay, after havinf 
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been caused' to tumble down stairs througb tbe devices of in- 
genious trickery, they rarely laughed, while Sherrie Kobler 
was convulsed with merriment. Isn't it queer 1 

Not only so, but likewise when Sherrie endeavored to 
develop the martial spirit of the neighbor children, by indu- 
cing them to practise pugilism on each other, their moth- 
ers, weakly repugnant to the visual and nasal traces of the 
fray— variegations of black and crimson — were most vocif- 
erous in complaint, as if there must not be attendant draw- 
backs to the accomplishment of every good ; and the case 
was not much better when Sherrie undertook to matcH 
Brown's dbg against* Smith's cat, dovni there in the cellar. 
Besides, what harm* is there in administering Cayenne pep- 
per to innocent urchins ? Does it not make them friskier 
than they ever were be£5re, in the whole course of their 
lives 1 And if there be such voracity iii dhcks, that they 
vnll gobble up the stump of a lighted' cigar, or try to chew 
abuniing coal, wh'pse fault is it, we ask you, that ducks are 
fboHsh]' Sherrie couM not help it, if he desiired to elicit 
ftm, that his vicinity was always to be discovered ' by the 
roarings, yelpings, squeaTings, and scoldings, that invariably 
betokened his whereabouts ; and if he put out his foot as 
you passed — why didn't you take better care % — it was you 
that fell down — not he. 

Sherrie Kobler went at one time largely into the hoaxing 
business, and would, in your name, sometime amuse himself 
with advertising for cats or dogs in quantity, deliverable on 
your premises. Uhwiished-for cabs would call to convey you 
to most unwelcome places ; and' the undertaker would' come 
breathless with I'egret at your sudden demise, yet quite wil- 
Kng to perform the job of this premature interment. Shen-ie 
was likewise curious in what we may call peptic combina- 
tions, frequenting restaurants and oyster-cellars, to mix the 
castors after receipts of his own, which queerly united those 
various condiments that most people desire to commingle 
&r tbemaelves* He could also — accomplished" youth' — 
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sneeze so melodiously in church, as to» provoke all the juve* 
niles to laughter ; and at an opera, he yawned so loudly and 
so judiciously at the most dulcet passages of the prima donna, 
that while some chuckled, others again cried ** turn him out." 
It is he, likewise, that barks when the rest applaud. 

It will be seen, then, that ^n is the staple of Sherrie Kob* 
ler's existence, and that fun be must have, at any cost and at 
any hazard. Let the poet ask, if he will, " What is life with- 
out passion — sweet passion of love V Sherrie Kobler is con- 
vinced that life is not endurable or worthy of toleration with- 
out a large modicum of that species of sport which, while it 
is fun to him, is apt to be, comparatively, death to others. 
** What fun can we have here ]'* is the first inquiry wherever 
he goes ; and if the circumstances be not productive of the 
aiticle, rely on it that Sherrie Kobler will surpass the leop- 
wd and change his spot immediately. Fun>. to be sure, is, 
in his estimation, a veiy comprehensive phrsise. If a horse 
runs away, that of course is fun, for somebody is hurt. So, 
too, with the upsetting of a vehicle. A riot, now, is fun alive, 
especially if a lad or two be carried home from it dead. 
There is a deal of fun, also, in a fire, should it be of the most 
destructive sort ; and a street-fight answers the purpose ex- 
ceedingly well, if nothing more exciting be at hand. Break- 
ing things is fun, moreover, if it so turn out that Sherrie is 
not obliged to pay for them ; and the fun is greatly enhanced, 
if the sufferer has no redress and is quite unable to bear the 
loss. Turbulence in steamboats, and tumult in railroad-cars 
— that's tolerable fun, for want of better, if there are timid 
women present to observe the manliness of the affair ; and 
all descriptions of roaring disturbances, every one of these 
is fun, according to Sherrie Kobler and his followers, of 
whom there are a good many ** about in spots,'' at this pres- 
ent writing. 

And so, if suddenly metamorphosed into a dictionary, and 
called upon authoritatively to give a precise definition of the 
thing called fun, by the Sherrie Koblers and by ** the boya'* 
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in general, it might be said, in sweeping terms, £hcCt fun is 
nuisance, and that nuisance is fun. Fun, to be fun at all, 
inust annoy every one (excepting the funny ones themselves), 
Tjrho dhance to be within the sphere of its influence ; and it 
Tises in the scale of funniment, just in proportion as it in- , 
"Creases in qualities of the disagreeable Bnd painful sort. I 
Thus Sherrie Kobler, being a funny cme, rejoices in all man- 
ner of superfhious noises. He laughs with a reverberating 
yell and an explosive violence that remind one of the storm- 
ing of Ciudad Roderigo, or the Battle of Prague — the louder 
and the more appalling is his scream in proportion to the 
insignificance of the cause of laughter, as if to make up in 
^in for a deficiency in sport. The slamming of dooi's " in 
the dead waste and middle of the night," is another of Sher- 
«rie Koibler's enjoyments, as he rattles up and down stairs. 
Tike a drove of oxen or the battalion of flying artillery at 
•drill ; and he practices upon trumpets, bugles, comets, and 
so forth, precisely as the " sma' hours" of the momiiig begin 
to strike — -enchanting Sherrie Kobler! 

Shenie has also a great fancy for the keeping of dogs— 
there's such a deal of fun in dogs-— in dogs that bark, for 
•example — sharp, excruciating, and excoriating temers, down 
below in the yard, which challenge every passing footstep or 
arecurring noise, with a piercing eloquence that causes each ) 
nerve to tingle; or a forlorn pointer tied with a rope, that . 
howls at moonbeams and yelps tft the intervening cloud, ! 
There is a nocturnal pleasantly at Sherri« Kobler's, which ♦ 
must be felt to be appreciated. The dog at distance leads 
the choir, and never calls for aid in vain. The hint once 
given, the full pack open at once, and a general cry prevails. 
Who, then, so happy as Sherrie Kobler, as he hears the 
sleepless neighborhood shout in vain from windows — "get 
out !" — " lie down !" — " shut up !" — whistling, coaxing, 
raging, for a little sleep, with dashings of water, and show- 
erings of bits of soap, of sticks, or brushes, or boots, just as 
the chamber furnishes material for such projectile demon- 
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«tration8 1 Ha ! ha ! fun alive for Sberrie Kobler. Witk 
such a night, he is content to doze all day. 

Sberrie, you see, is fond of pets, because, as you may ob- 
serve, when there are no other present means of -eliciting 
fun, through the instrumentality of pets a secondary degree 
of fun may be extracted from the pet itself. A melancholy 
life, in the vast majority of cases, is the life of a pet — as sad 
almost as that of the retained jester of the olden time — and 
hence your pet — canine, particularly— is ahnost always 
cynical and misanthropic. Unhappy pet ! it is for thee to 
be washed, and combed, and adorned, and kept in chambers, 
with ribands and with bells, while thy brothers and thy sisters 
riot in dust and liberty ! It is for thee, too, to be taught 
tricks, all foreign to thy nature — to learn these sittings-tip 
and lyings-down, and giving me your paw, and jumpings-over 
sticks ! Harsh rebukes are for thee, with slaps -and pinches 
— fondlings now, and cuffings then, with all those bodily 
disquiets which arise from uncongenial atmospheres and un- 
wholesome feedings. Pampered and puffy pet — no wonder 
thou art cross, for thy whole existence is perchance « thwart- 
ing and a crossing of nature's design for thee! — ^ a splendid 
misery is thine, poor pet, even when most caressed and 
vaunted. No wonder pets will run away ^whenever doors 
are open. There is no slavery like to theirs. Pray, pity 
pets ; and pity,l>eyond all others, the pets of Sherrie Kobler, 
which are doomed, dn one vmy or in another, to furnish fun, 
and which can not even take the naps of weariness and exr 
haustion, without a<chance of Canton crackers to the nose or 
distressing canisters to the tail. Thank your stars, my sigh- 
ing friend — that is^ if you are ungrateful end repining—- 
that we are not compelled to " hold opinion with Pythago- 
ras,'' or to have faith in the theory of transmigration ; for 
would it not be doleful to change hereafler into the pet of 
funny men 1 Or what more fearful retribution could there 
be, than for the funny man himself — in quadrupedal meta- 
moi^phosis — to be converted into the pet of men still funnier, 
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and more practical in joking than lie has ever been I By 
the way> tyrannic — sir, shall we say, or madam — did it 
ever cross your mind, touching this realization of the " Lex 
Talionis,*' which will return you like for like, and cause 
you to feel remorsefully whatever pang you may have* given 
to othei-8 ] You, that chide and rail, beware lest the ser- 
vant's post be yours — you, that spur the willing steed to 
death, would such goadrngs thrill pleasantly through your 
own person? And, Sherrie Koblers, what if you should 
hold the p ace of pet to Sherrie Koblers yet unborn ] Think 
of it often — " what if my own measure be hereafter meted 
out to me ]" — and check the selfish impulse. 

Sherrie Kobler's last arrangement of this sort, is in the 
shape of a buU-ten-ier — an imported dog, direct from over 
sea, and full, of course, of savagenesses and prejudices — a 
carping, crusty dog, whose whole life is one of quarrel and 
of fence — a dog that never frisks or smiles. No man e'er 
saw a jocund wagging of the tail in him — no, nor a playful 
bound — obviously, a dog disgusted with the world — devoid 
of hope or love— of fear, favor, or affection. 

" The funniest dog you ever saw," says Sherrie KoBler ; 
" bite anybody but me ;' and when he once takes hold, he 
never lets go again. I never had so much fiin with any dog 
in my life. He has had a bite out of almost everybody I 
know, and has swallowed samples of all my friends. He 
shakes 'em beautiful ! You should see him astonish the 
match-boys and the apple-girls, when they come in at the 
front-door ; and every day, as I sit at the window, that dog, 
who can do anything but talk, is sure to gather a crowd. 
Sometimes he takes a horse by the nose, or another dog by 
the throat, or some respectable old gentleman by the calf of 
the leg ; and then the fun of it is to see 'em try to make him 
let go, with their cold water, big sticks, and all that. Yes, 
that dog — Ole Bull— -it worth his weight in gold — the fun- 
niest dog anywhere's about." 

When Sherrie Kobler feels dull or dejected — as the gay»- 
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est sometimes will — for there is no- sunshine widiiout its 
occasional cloud — he calls up Ole Bull to entertain him, and 
laughs to see the illustrious Ole chase visiters down stairs. 
You may see him now, disporting himself with the coat-tails 
of one of Mr. Sherrie Kobler's chief creditors, preparatory 
to munching up ar portion of the individual. 

" Wonderful dog, that Ole Bull !" cried Sherrie Kobler : 
** he can tell a man with a bill in his pocket, just like a book 
— he can't bear anything bilious. Deal of fun in* that 
dog." 

But the chief creditor aforesaid had not a perceptive fac- 
ulty in reference to the humorous, especially when the joke 
was at his own expense. He intimated indeed — ^the unrea- 
sonable creature — that it was a little too bad to be bitten so 
deeply, first by Ole Bull's master, and then By Ole Bull him- 
self — the practice was too sharp altogether ; and so he took 
measures to curtail Sherrie Kobler's enjoyment of life, and 
eontributed' to bring that amiable personage's public career 
as '* a man about town" to a melancholy close and a disas- 
trous twilight. Fun, we find, is not commercially productive-,, 
and is not yet regarded in the light of a legal tender for the 
payment of debts. Neither do bull-terriers pass current for 
bullion or relief-notes. Sherrie KoBler, therefore,, could not 
pay, and consequently was allowed to joke no more at large ; 
But as he lefi; his lodgings,, in charge of an officer, he took 
occasion to vent his exasperated feelings in a manner eon- 
genial to the circumstances, by dealing out a potent kick to^ 
his deposed favorite, Ole- Bull ;. and Ole Bull — 

" Ingratitude more strong than traitors' arms" — 

did not hesitate to follow the lead thus given, according ta 
&e capabilities and resources with which he is gifted. Ole- 
Bull borrowed a bit from his master. 

The officer laughed — swore it was comical — roared over 
k as a good joke — thought Ole Bull the funniest dog ^e ever 
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saw IB his life. But as for Sherrie R^ler — hold! — ^let a 
veil be drawn over the griefs we can not hope to depict 

The result proved that fun is fun, relatively — according 
to the position we occupy in regard to the act of fun. When 
Sherrie Kobler laughed and roared, it is sure that some one 
else was weeping ; and perhaps it would not be amiss for all, 
as they pass throng life, to endeavor to view both sides of 
every question, that our enjoyment may not be neutralized 
in the broad account by the suffering of others — a wisdom 
to which, it may be, that Sherrie Koblers rarely help us. 
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SINGLETON SNTPPE: 

WHO MAKaiED FOE A EIVING. 

" Used to be— " 

We have; as a general' rule, an aversion to this" species 
of qualifying phraseology, in which so many are prone to 
indulge. It seems to argue a disposition like to that of lago,. 
who " was nothing, if not critical ;" and it indicates a ten- 
dency to spy out flaws and to look afler defect — a disposi- 
tion and a tendency at war, we think, with that rational 
scheme of happiness which derives its comfort from the re- 
flection or the sunny side of things. "It was" — " she has 
been" — **he used to be*' — and so forth, as if all merit were 
a reminiscence — if not past, at least passing away. Is that 
a pleasure ? Would it not be quite as well to applaud the 
present aspect, and to be satisfied with the existing circum- 
stances, instead of murmuring over the fact that ence it was 
brighter ? 

But yet there is a difference — 

Yes — decidedly — the matter here is beyond the possi- 
6ility of a dispute. 

There is a difference — lamentable enough, you may tisrm 
it — between the Singleton Snippe that was, and the Single 
ton Snippe that is. 

The Singleton Snippe that was, is not now an existence ; 
and the probabilities are that he never will be again. Nothing 
is stable in this world but instability ; and the livery-stable 
of to-day is converted into something elise on the morrow, 
never more to be a stable, unstable stable. And so with 
men as well as with horses — for this perpetual revolution 
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of human eiffairs goeth not backward, except when the rope 
breaks on an inclined plane, making it a down-hill sort of a 
business. Snippe is on the down-hill — rather. 

The Singleton Snippe that is, stands picturesquely and 
pictorially befoi-e you — patiently, as it were, and on a mon- 
ument. 

And now, was there ever — we ask thB ques^on of those 
who remember Snippe in his primitive and natural state—*- 
was ^there ever a merrier fellow than the said Singleton 
Snippe, in the original, if we may term it so — before the said 
Singleton was translated into his present condition, and be- 
came tamed down from his erratic, independent eccentricities 
to the patient tolerance of the band-box and the bundle ? 
Who, thus remembering and thus contrasting Singleton 
Snippe as he was, with the Singleton Snippe as he is now 
portrayed, could possibly believe that there are processes in 
life — chymistries and alchymies — which could bring the 
man of to-day so diametrically opposite to the same man of 
yesterday ; and cause the Singleton Snippe of the past to 
differ with such strangeness from the Singleton Snippe of the 
current era t Two Snippes, as plain as may be ; but legal- 
ly and responsibly the same Snippe. There was Snippe the 
bold — Snippe the reckless — Snippe the gay and hilarious 
— scoffing, joking, jeering Snippe — Snippe that was always 
oi\ hand for mischief or for fun — Snippe, with the cigar in 
hit; mouth, or the champagne-glass in his grasp — yes, the 
very Snippe whom you have so oflen heard in the street, 
disturbing slumber by the loud and musical avowal of his 
delil)erate determination not to " go home till morning," as 
if it would, barring the advantage of the daylight, be any 
easier to him then, and whose existence was ever a scene of 
uproar and jollity, except in the repentant intervals of head- 
ache and exhaustion. And then, besides his ornamental 
purposes, he was such a useful member of society, this Sin- 
gleton Snippe, in the consumption of the good things of this 
life at the restaurants and in the oyster saloon. 
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Was not that a Snippe — something like a Snippe ? 
But, alas for Snippe, the last representative of the illus- 
trious firm of "Tom & Jerry." Who is there now — now 
that Snippe is withdrawn as a partner from the establish- 
ment — to maintain the -credit of the house? Snippe is 
snubbed — snubbed is Snippe. Well, well, well — let the 
watchmen — sweet voices of the night — rejoice in their 
b'oxes, if they will, over their pine-kindlings, and their hot 
^eet-iron stoves — rejoice in their cosy slumbers, that the 
original Snippe no longer molests their ancient, solitary 
reign, by uncouth noises, preliminary, symphonious, and 
symptomatic to a row. And let the cabmen — want a cab, 
sir ? — be meiTy, too, with rein in hand, or reclining against 
the friendly wall, that they are no more to be victimized by 
thie practical jocularities of the school of Singleton Snippe. 
What relish have they for the gracefulness of existence — 
its little playful embellishments that l>ead and dimple the 
dull surface of the pond into the varieties of playful fantasy. 

Such as these would descnbe a boy of the superlative 
order of merit, as " one that goes straight home and never 
stops to play on the road ;'* and we all know that Singleton 
Snippe never went straight home in the whole course of his 
experience. ^ 

Home ! 

Home, it should be understood, so much vaunted by the 
poets, and so greatly delighted in by the antipodes to Snippe, 
is regarded in quite a different light — humdruraish — by the 
disciples of Snippeisra. Home, according to them, is not 
so much a spot to retire to, as a place to escape from — a 
centre of rendezvous, no doubt, with the washerwoman, the 
bootblack, and other indispensable people of that sort. 
Sgippe's new clothes were always sent home : and long 
billis, provocative of long faces, wei-e apt to follow them with 
the certainty of cause and effect. — But to stay at home him- 
self — what — Snippe? — He stay at home ? He was called 
for occasionally at that point — his breakfast was taken there, 
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when any degree of appetite remained from the preceding 
night; and a note- would eventually reach its destination if 
left for him there. But it required a very unusual conjunc- 
tion of circumstances' to find Singleton Snippe at home more 
frequently than could he helped. Home, in*Snippe's estima- 
tion, was the embodiment of a yam — he never heard of it 
without the most extended of gapes. He could not speak 
of it without opening»his mouth to the extent of its volume*; 
and Snippe's month is not a diamond edition, but rather an 
octavo, if not rising to the dignity of a quarto, at least when 
he is drinking. ** Home !" said he ; " home's a bore. What 
fun is there at home, except dozing over Ae fire, or snoring 
on^sofal" 

Home, indeed ! — Talk to Snippe about staying at home,- 
if you would risk a home^cido. To be sure, when too ill 
tO' run about. Singleton Snippe remained unwillingly at 
home, as if it were an hospital^ and he stayed at home once 
for the space of an evening, merely to try the experiment, 
when he was in health ; but before he went to bed, Snippe 
had thoughts of sending for the coroner, to sit upon his body, 
but changed his mind and brewed a jorum of punch, which, 
after he had shod the cat with walnut shells, somewhat rec- 
onciled him to the monotony of domestic enjoyment. But 
Snippe never stayed' at home again^ not he. 'Home is where 
the heart is; and Snippe's heart was a traveller — a locomo- 
tive heart, preambulating ; and it had no tendencies toward 
circumscription and confine. That put him out of heart al- 
together. 

Wherever anything was going on — "a fight or a foot- 
race," according to popular phraseology,, which thus dis- 
tinguishes the desirable in the shape of spectacular enter- 
tainment — there was Snippe, with his hat set knowingly on 
one side, to indicate that if others felt out of their element 
on the occasion, he, Snippe, viras perfectly at home, under all 
circumstances — the more at home, the more singular the 
occasion, and the more strange the circumstance ; and his 
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hat was the more knowingly set on to indicate the extent of 
his superiority to vulgar prejudices. It was the hat of a 
practical philosopher — a thorough-bred man of the world, 
who could extract sport from anything, and who did not care, 
so that the occurrence afforded excitement, whether other 
people thought it reprehensible or not. — Yes, yes — there 
is much in a hat — talk of your physiognomy and your 
phrenology — what are they as indications of character, feel- 
ing, and disposition, compared to the "set" of one's beaver? 
Look at courage, will you, with his hat drawn resolutely 
down upon its determined brow. Dare you dispute the way 
with such a hat as that? The meek one and the lowly, 
with his hat placed timidly on the back of his head — does 
not every bully practice imposition there ? Hats turned up 
behind, indicate a scornful indifference to public opinion in 
all its phases — say what you will, who cares ? While the 
hat turned up before, has in it a generous confidence, free 
from suspicion of contempt. Nay, more — when science 
has made a further progress, why should not the expression 
of tho hat afford knowledge of the passing mood of mind in 
its wearer, the hat shifting and changing in position as the brain 
beneath forms new combinations of thought? Let the shop- 
boy answer ; does lie not discover at a glance, fi'om the style 
in which his master wears his hat at the moment, whether he, 
the subordinate, is to be greeted with scoldings and re- 
proaches, or with commendations and applause ? Does not 
the hat paternal forbode the sunshine or the storm ; and as 
the pedagogue approaches school, where is the trembling 
truant who does not discern " the moiii's disaster" from the 
cocking of that awful hat ? There can not be a doubt of it. 
The science of the hat yet remains to be developed ; and 
deep down in the realms of ignorance are they who have 
not reflected yet upon the clue afforded by the hat to what is 
passing in the soul of him who wears it. 

Thus, you could distinguish Singleton Snippe's hat at a 
horse-race, at a riot, or at a fire — equally delighted was that 

8 
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hat at every species of uproar — in the street — the lobby -^ 
the bar-room, or wherever else that hat could spy out "fun/* 
the gieat staple of its existence, with this advantage, that it 
had an instinct of peril, and could extricate itself from dan- 
ger without the slightest ruffling of its fur. Snippe was 
wise — Snippe preferred that all detiiments should fall to 
the share of others, while the joke remained with him. 

But at last a change reached even unto the hat of Snippe 
— change comes to all; a change, singularly enough, that 
took all other change from the pockets of Snippe. He was 
obliged to discover that the mere enteitainments of life are 
not a commodity to live upon, and that however pleasant it 
may be to amuse one's self, the profits thereon accruing do 
not furnish continued means of delectation and delight. 
Snippe neglected his business, and consequently, his busi- 
ness, with a perversity peculiar to business, neglected 
Snippe — so that Snippe and Suippe's business had a fall- 
ing out. 

" This will never do,*' declared Snippe, after deep reflec- 
tion on the subject of ways and means — " never do in the 
world." 

But yet it did do — did do for Singleton Snippe, and effect- 
ually broke him up in the mercantile way, which involved 
all other ways; and so Mr. Snippe resolved to make the 
most available market that presented itself for the retrieval 
of past error. Snippe resolved to marry — advantageously, 
of course. Snippe was not poetical — he had no vein of 
romance in his constitution ; he could live very well by him- 
self, if he only had the means for that purpose ; but not hav- 
ing the means, unfortunate Snippe, he determined to live by 
somebody else, living of some sort being a matter of neces- 
sity in Snippe's estimation, though no other person could 
discover what necessity there was for the living of Snippe. 
The VI orld might revolve without a Snippe ; and affairs gen- 
erally would work smoothly enough, even if he were not 
present. Snippe labored under a delusion. 
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But still — not having much of philosophy in his compo* 
sition to enahle him to discover that, so far as the general 
economy of the universe is concerned, it was no matter 
whether Singleton Snippe obtained a living or not ; and lack- 
ing the desire, if not also the ability, to work out that living 
by his own energies of head and hands, Snippe, accotding 
to his own theory, having too much of proper pride and of 
commendable self-respect to engage in toil, though some of 
the unenlightened gave it the less respectful designation of 
laziness, which, perhaps, is a nearer relative to the pride of the 
Snippes than is generally supposed — Snippe, as already in- 
timated, made up his mind to marry aforesaid — upon the 
mercantile principle — bartering Snippe as a valuable com- 
modity (without regard to the penal enactments against ob- 
taining goods on false pretences), for a certain share of 
boarding and lodging, and of the other appliances required 
for the outfit and the sustenance of a gentleman of wit 
and leisure about town — Snippe offered to the highest bid- 
der — Snippe put up, and Snippe knocked down — going — 
gone! 

Now, although there are many who would not have had 
Singleton Snippe about the premises, even as a gift, and 
would have rejected him had he been offered as a Christ- 
mas-box, yet there was a rich widow, having the experience 
of three or four husbands, who did not hesitate on the ex- 
periment of endeavoring to fashion our Snippe into the 
shape and form of a good and an available husband. Mrs. 
Dawkins was fully aware of the nature of his past life, and 
of the peculiarities of his present position. She likewise 
formed a shrewd guess as to the, reasons which impelled 
him to seek her well-filled hand, and to sigh after her pleth- 
oric pui*se — Snippe in search of a living; but confident in 
her own skill — justly confident, as was proved by the result 
— to reduce the most rebellious into a proper state of sub- 
missiveness and docility, she yielded her blushing assent to 
become the blooming bride of Singleton Snippe, and to un- 
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dertake the government of that insubordinate province, &6 
state of man. ' 

" I shall marry Mrs. Dawkins," thought Snippe ; but, 
adas! how mistakenly; **I shall marry her," repeated he, 
** and, for a week or two, 1*11 be as quiet as a lamb, sitting 
there by the fire a twiddling of my thumbs, and saying all 
sorts of sweet things about Movey,* and 'ducky,' and so 
forth. But as soon after that as possible, when I've found 
out how to get at the cash^ then Mrs. Dawkins may make 
up her -mind to be astonished a little. That dining-room of 
here will do nice for suppers and card-parties, and punch 
and cigars — we'll have roaring times in that room, mind I 
tell you we will. I'll have four dogs in the yard — two 
pinters, a poodle, and a setter ; and they shall come into the 
parlor to sleep on the rug, and to hunt the cat whenever 
they want to. A couple of horses besides — I can't do 
without horses — a fast trotter, for fun, and a pacer for exer- 
cise ; and a great many more things, which I can't remem- 
ber now. But Mrs. Dawkinff has a deal to leam, I can tell 
her. There's nothing humdrum about Singleton Snippe; 
and if she did henpeck my illustrious predecessors, she has 
got to find the difference in my case." 

So Snippe emphasized his hat plump upon his brow, and 
looked like the individual, not Franklin, that defied the 
lightning. 

"And I shall marry Singleton Snippe," also soliloquized 
Mrs. Dawkins, " who is described to me as one of the wild- 
est of colts, and as being only in pursuit of my money. 
Well, I'm not afraid. A husband is a very convenient arti- 
cle to have about the house — to run errands, to call the 
coach, to quarrel with work-people, and to accompany me 
on my visits. Everybody ought to have a husband to com- 
plete the furniture; and as for his being a wild colt, as Mi-s. 
Brummagen says, I should like to see the husband of mine 
who will venture to be disobedient to my will when he has 
to come to me for everything he wants. I'll teach Mr, Sin- 
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^leton Snippe to know his place in less than a week, or else 
Mr. Singleton Snippe is a very different person from the 
generality of men. 

Thus Singleton Snippe and Mrs. Dorothea Dawkins be- 
came one, on the programme above specified ; and thus 
Mr. Singleton Snippe, whose last dollar was exhausted in 
the marriage-fee, was enabled to obtain a living. Poor 
Snippe ! 

Glance, with tear in eye, if teara yoa have, at liie p©r- 
trait of the parties, now first laid before the public — note it 
in your books, how sadly Singleton Snippe is metamorphosed 
from the untamed aspect that formerly distinguished him in 
the walks of men, and tell us whether Driesbach, Van Am- 
burgh, or Carter, ever effected a revolution so great as we 
find here presented. Observe the bandbox, and regard the 
umbrell* — see — above all — see how curiously and how 
securely Singleton Snippers hand is enfolded in that of Mrs. 
^ngleton Snippe, that she may be sure of him, and that he 
may not slip from her side, and relapse into former habits — 
" safe bind, safe find," is the matrimonial motto of Mrs. Sin- 
gleton Snippe. Moreover, in vindication of our favorite 
theoiy of the expression of the beaver, mark ye the droop- 
ing aspect of Snippe's chapeau, as if it had been placed 
there by Mrs. Snippe herself, to suit her own fancy, and to 
avoid the daring look of bachelor, which is her especial 
detestation. 

Snippe is subdued — a child might safely play with him. 

And now, curious psychologist and careful commentator 
on the world, would you learn how results, apparently so 
miraculous, were effected and brought about 1 Read, then, 
and be wiser. 

Snippe has his living, for he is living yet, though he 
scarcely calls it living — but Mrs. Snippe firmly holds the 
key of the strong-box, and thus grasps the reins of author- 
ity. The .Snippes are tamed as lions are — by the mol- 
lifying and reducing result of the system of short allowan- 
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ces. WoDderfiil are the effects thereof, triumphant orer 
Snippes — no suppers, no cards, no punches, and no cigars. 
The dogs retreated before judicious applications of the 
broom-handle ; and it was found a matter of impossibility to 
trot those horses up — the arm of cavalry formed no branch 
in the services of Singleton Snippe. 

Foiled at othet points, Mr. Snippe thought that he might 
at least be able to disport himself in the old routine, and to 
roam abroad with full pockets in the vivacious field of for- 
mer exploit; and he endeavored one evening silently to 
reach his hat and coat, and to glide away. 

" Hey, hey ! — what's that ? — where, allow me to ask, are 
you going at this time of night, Mr. Snippe V cried the lady, 
in notes of ominous sharpness. 

"Out," responded Snippe, vnth a heart-broken expres- 
sion, like an afflicted mouse. 

" Out, indeed ! — where's out, I'd like to know 1 — where's 
out, that you prefer it to the comfortable pleasures of your 
own fireside V 

" Out is nowhere in particular, but everywhere in general, 
to see what's going on. Everybody goes out, Mi-s. Snippe, 
after tea, they do." 

"No, Mr. Snippe, everybody don't — do I go out, Mr. 
Snippe, vdthout being able to say where I am going to 1 
No, Mr. Snippe, you are not going out to frolic, and smoke, 
and diink, and riot round, upon my money. If you go out, 
I'll go out too. But you're not going out. Give me that hat, 
Mr. Snippe, and do you sit down there, quietly, like a sober, 
respectable man." ■. 

And so, Mr. Snippe's hat — wonder not at its dejection — 
was securely placed every evening under Mrs. Snippe's 
most watchful eye ; and Mr. Snippe, after a few unavailing 
efforts to the contrary, was compelled to yield the point, to 
stay quietly at home, his peculiar destination, and to nurse 
the lap-dog, and to cherish the cat, instead of bringing poo- 
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die and setter into the drawdng-room to discontent the feline 
favorite. 

** 1 want a little money, Mrs. Snippe,if you please — some 
change." 

" And pray, allow me to ask what you want it for, Mr. 
Snippe V 

" To pay for things, my dear." 

" Mr. Snippe, I tell you once for all, I*m not going to 
nurture you in your extravagance, I*m not. Money, indeed ! 
— don't I give you all you wish to eat, and all you want to 
wear 1 Let your bills be sent to me, Mr. Snippe, and 111 
save you all trouble on that score. What use have you for 
money ] No, no — husbands are always extravagant,, and 
should never be trusted with money. My money, Mr. 
Snippe — mine — jingling in your pockets, would only 
tempt you to your old follies, and lead you again to your 
worthless companions. I know well that husbands with 
money are never to be trusted out of one's sight — never. 
I'll take better care of you than that, Mr. Snippe, I will." 

If Singleton Snippe ever did escape, he was forthwith 
brought to the confessional, to give a full and faithful 
account of all that had occurred during his absence — where 
he had been — whom he had seen — what he had done, and 
everything that had been said, eliciting remarks thereon, 
critical and hypercritical, from his careful guardian ; and 
BO also, when a little cash did come ihto^his possession, he 
was compelled to produce it, and to account for every defi- 
cient cent. 

No wonder, then, that Singleton Snippe imderwent 

** A Bea change,. 
Into something qaaint and^BtrBnge." 

He married for a living, but whife he lives, he is never 
sure whether it is himself or not, so diflferent is the Sin- 
gleton Snippe that is, from the Singleton Snippe that 
was. 
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If you would see and appreciate diflferences in this respect, 
it would not be amiss to call upon the Snippes, and observe 
with what a subdued, tranquillized expression, the once 
dashing, daring Snippe now sits with his feet tucked under 
his chair, te occupy as little room as possible, speaking only 
when he is spoken to, and confining his remarks to " Yes, 
ma'm," and " No, ma'm." Mrs. Snippe has " conquered a 
peace." 




Quintus Quozzle's Catastrophe — a Phrenological Illustiatioii. 
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QUINTUS QUOZZLE'S CATASTROPHE. 

A PHRENOLOGICAL ILLUSTBATION. 

Whether phrenology, in its details — geographical phre- 
nology, if we may call it so — which plots out the cranium, 
like a topographical engineer, giving a local habitation and 
a name to each distinct faculty of the mind — whether thb 
hypothesis should be received as true or not, is a question 
about which, as the work of proselytism — either way — hap- 
pens to be none of our business, it is not the purpose to argue 
at this present vnriting. It may be, or it may not be — let 
learned doctors decide; taking care, however, that judgment 
18 neither warped nor biased by personal interest in the 
matter. One is so apt to incline to that which flatters his 
own "developments," and to frown adversely upon a system 
which would register his intellectual gifts as rising only from 
** pretty fair to middling-" It is an impulse of our. nature to 
lore, that which deals kindly with us ; and it will often be 
found that the pro and the con in the argument now alluded 
to,- is more or less influenced by such considerations. With 
a cerebral expansion as rotund and majestic as a pumpkin, 
who can array himself in hostility to Gall and Spurzheim ? 
Greatness may not, perhaps, have as yet made itself appa- 
rent ; but it is pleasant to think that it will at last come fort]^ 
and to rest in the faith that the day of our supremacy is 
about to dawn. But, on the contrary, if our upper story be 
set down as nothing remarkable, why should we subscribe to 
Combe., or believe that there is aught in measurement ? The 
great and governing principle of the quid pro quo demands 
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our gi'atitude in the one instance ; but, in the other, it is evi- 
dent that no return is to be expected at our hands. 

Thus, it will be noted, for the most part, that the individ- 
ual who requires a hat of the extra size, habitually hiding 
his light under a bushel, and who, therefore, is unable to im- 
prove his craniological embellishment, even at the most 
crowded of tea-parties, by the appropriation of a newer and 
better beaver than his own — the fitness of things forbidding 
the exercise of such choice and discrimination, so far as he is 
conceiTied — is apt to look with a complacent eye upon the 
science to which we refer; while the person whose physical 
man is crowned with a pippin, and to whom a thimble would 
serve as a helmet, is at once of opinion that the whole of 
these assumptions are ridiculous, and that, perhaps, the truth 
will eventually be proved to lie in a contrary direction. If 
it be said that we either are, or ought to be, a wit or a war- 
rior, a statesman or a philosopher, the intelligence falls 
agreeably upon the ear, and the inference is unavoidable, 
that there must be profundity in him who has been able to 
discover the latent fact, when not a sign of it is apparent to 
the general view, and when it is the first time that we have 
fallen even under a suspicion of being wiser than our neigh- 
bors. But should it be announced to us, that we have no 
business with ambition, and that our hope is a deceiver — 
that distinction is unattainable, and that the nurseiy predic- 
tions of our fiiture glory were but the idle dream in which 
fond parents are apt to indulge — it is merely a defensive 
means and a retributive return, to set him down a simpleton 
who has the hardihood to tell us so. Let those, then, who 
would arrive at a candid conclusion, beware at once of 
Sfcylla and Charybdis, lest their heads come in contact with 
a post. 

Being, as it were, non-committal upon this point, it is 
enough just now to declare a decided belief — founded upon 
great research and careful investigation — that instances do 
occur when there is much in a head, and that there are cases 
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to the conti*ary — full cases and empty cases^ but still cases 
in point ; establishing the fact, which is something for philos- 
ophy to go upon, that there are two varieties of the article in 
market. Many a man, deceived by the semblance which 
rests with the vacuity of a balloon upon his deluded shoul- 
ders, flatters himself with an idea that it is positively a head 
— available and efficient — and does not hesitate to make 
purchases for its adornment : he pets it up, and he brushes 
it down — Las it trimmed, curled, and perfumed — admires 
it in the glass, , and "goes ahead" with complacency — yet 
bis friends and neighbors, in consultation, will shake their 
own heads, as they declare that he has no head at all, show- 
ing the strange diversities of opinion that exist in some heads 
on other heads. Nay, he will actually imagine, upon occa- 
sion, that his head aches — there are numbers, indeed, to 
whom the head is only a thing to ache with — and he ties it 
tip in a napkin, to be deplored over and to be sympathized 
upon, at the very moment probably when society announces 
its conviction that — poor fellow — if he only had a head, 
what a good thin^ it would be. It is a delusion under which 
the community labors, that each member claims a head to 
himself, while the rest of the people are clear in regard to 
it, that he has none — only a symbol and an effigy of that 
useful appendage. 

Thus far, then, public opinion and phrenology have ad- 
vanced together. It is settled that there is a difference in 
heads — heads of reality and heads of appearance — heads 
by courtesy, and not of right. But whether the brain be a 
general power, ready to rush with all its force and with equal 
energy in any designated direction, or whether it be a con- 
geries of organs, distinct in function, but living together, so 
to speak, in a boarding-house, sometimes in harmony, but 
anon in antagonism, as often happens with inmates of varioua 
minds, tempers, fancies, and inclinations, is a matter that re- 
mains open for debate. 

In the case of Quozzle, now — Quintus Quozzle, who ia. 
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troubled with " self-Bfirteem" — what is to be said 1 It is his 
peculiarity to " know better" than anybody else ; and how 
can he help it, that he is so much wiser than every other 
person with whom it is his fortune to meet ] He could not, 
if he would, prevent himself from knowing better than they, 
even if it were desirable that there should be no display of 
superior intelligence. It is the instinct of Quintus Quozzle 
which operates on such occasions, and instincts are not easily 
to be repressed. Quozzle is not accountable, were it to be 
attributed to him as a fault, for his intellectual superiority to 
the rest of the world. His nicety of mental constitution was 
not a matter of his own choice. 

** I would be a gi'eat deal happier, I know I should," said 
Q,uoz2fle, when he felt that he was not properly appreciated, 
and had reason to complain of the world's ingratitude, " if I 
was not more than half as 'cute — to be extra 'cute is more 
of a misfortune than an advantage ; and if I was just like 
other people, then I could be as foolish as other people, and 
as happy as other people, because I wouldn't know what a 
fool I was. There must have been some mistake about it : 
1 was born at least a hundred years too soon, and came into 
the world before it was ready for me. No one yet compre- 
hends Quozzle — no one can — it takes Quozzle himself to 
be up to Quozzle, and to appreciate his qualities 5 and if it 
wasn't for that — if I didn't know what a first-rate fellow I 
am, which is a great comfort, when other folks haven't brains 
enough to find it out — I would be wasted completely. It is 
the only pleasure the Quozzles have, to think how very green 
everybody else is. It makes 'em mad to say so, to be sure ; 
and they take revenge by hinting that I'm crazy ; but it's a 
sort of a tax and a tariff upon fh*st-rate people to be called 
cracked — I don't mind being called cracked — the greatest 
people are always called the crack'dest people, out of 
spite." 

It is even so, Quintus Quozzle. The pioneer has an un- 
pleasant time of it. '* He who surpasses er subdues man- 
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kind," must expect scratcbes in the bramble-bush j amd the 
men of superior views — especially the Quozzles — are 
generally in danger of being set down as a little "cracked." 
It is the short-hand method of disposing of them. 

" When they have nothing else to say — when tbey can't 
answer, and when they don't understand, they always try to 
get off by telling me I'm cracked ; and then I tell them that 
they are in no danger of such an accident — their heads won't 
xrack by hard thinking — empty things and soft things never 
crack," added Quozzle; 

It, however, was not vohintary on Quozzle's part, that he 
rs thus subjected to detraction. So far as his volition had 8i 
share in it, he might just as- well have been somebody else. 
But since he is Quozzle, it is unavoidable to fulfil his voca- 
tion, and at least to endeavor to set other people right. 
True, they may say that Quozzle is a goose — which, when 
said of any one is apt to be unpleasant;, if he happens to 
hear of it. Still, however, there is a balm for all such hurts 
to Quozzle's self esteem, in the reflection that wliat human 
nature thinks of him, is only an ignorant opinion ; while 
what he thinks of human nature, is an incontrovertible fact 
—-a fixed fact.—** What do they know about it, the benight- 
ed individuals V*^ says Quozzle. 

He feels that his perceptions are of a higher power than 
those which appertain to mankind in general ; and v^th a 
spontaneous waking ** clairvoyBnce," he sees direct through 
the opacity of tnillstones. Quozzle, therefore, is never 
puzzled and rarely perplexed, especially in regard to the 
course of action which others should pursue. If they would 
only consult him, no difficulty, impediment, or embarrass- 
ment, could possibly arise — there would be no such word 
as fail — the mischances which so often occur, spring alto- 
gether from a neglect to take counsel with Quozzle. 

** If people would only take my advice," says Quozzle, 
" they would save themselves from a deal of trouble ; but 
people ane so obstinate in their opinions —they insist upon 
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it that they know best, when I tell them over and over again 
that they don't. Tbey sometimes come to ask me about it, 
to be sure ; and if I think as they do, then they follow my 
advice; but if I don't think as they do — and I don't often 
—then they don't follow my advice. They ought to be a 
law passed to make ''cm do as I tell 'em. — There's Stibbins, 
now, with a dozen tihildren — limbs, every one of them. — 
' Stibbins,' says I, * them childi*en of yourn, are decidedly the 
worst children I ever did see ; and it's a fact ; and Stibbins, 
you don't know how they ought to be fetched up, the bar- 
barous young aboiigines — whale 'em, Stibbins, night and 
moniing; and I don't care if I bear a hand myself.'— And 
what do you think Stibbins said ? — why, Stibbins, says he, 
'There's the door, Mr. Quozzle,' says he — * walk Spanish,' 
says Stibbins, says he, * or 111 be after whaling you, your 
own self;' and he swoi-e his boys were the best boys about." 

In truth, Quozzle has a plan for every case — an alter- 
native for every emergency — he explains the principle of 
the locomotive to an engineer, and endeavors to make the 
captain comprehend the tnie management of a steamboat — 
when he reads a newspaper,, he sees at once that no one un- 
derstand editorship but himself, and when he returns from 
church, he is quite melancholy at the loss society suffers, 
because he had not been brought up to the ministry. " If 
they would only let me teach them how to wiite sermons," 
says Quozzle, •* good would come of it — I've got the right 
idea — call that preachings indeed! — but no one knows but 
tne — I'd make 'em understand the eiTor of their ways — I'd 
— but what's the use of talking 1 — We must put up with it, 
I suppose ; and it's not my fault there is so much wicked- 
ness about ; for when I call upon those whose business it is 
to see after it,* and furnish them with hints, they say, * Good 
morning Mr. Quozzle — I'm obliged to you, Mr. Quozzle ; 
I'm busy just now, Mr. Quozzle ; but I'll think of what you 
suggest, Mr. Quozzle,' and that's the end of it. 

** Why, when I called upon the sheriff and the mayor to 
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explain to 'em how to put down riots by using the engines 
and squirting riot out, on the teetotal principle, squenching 
them at once, the people said I was a stupid pump; and the 
constable opened the door and told me to navigate like a 
duck. But cold water is the doctrine, and they'll all have 
to come to it at last. Who would stand still to be played 
upon ?" 

Mr. and Mra. Fubbs did not agree very well — there were 
rumors of fierce discussions over the breakfast-table ; and it 
was said that " twist-loaves" passed to and fro sometimes in 
the way of a missile ; but when Quozzle went to see them 
on an errand of peace, the result came near being disastrous. 
By way of preliminary, he had merely hinted to Mr. Fubba 
that he was inclined to be a bear, and had also informed 
Mrs. Fubbs that she was by no means so vnse a person as 
she might be, rendering it impossible for them to live com- 
fortably together without his advice — he knew how to gov- 
ern wives and to regulate husbands — when the contending 
forces united against the pacificator, and fairly turned him 
out of doors. 

" You, Quozzle," screamed Mrs. Fubbs, " never let me 
see your ugly face here again the longest day you have to 
live ! — my Fubbs a bear, indeed ! If he did throw a * twist' 
at me, didn't I dodge V* 

** Put out, Quozzle — I'm getting dangerous — my wife a 
fool, only because she never knows when to hold her tongue, 
or to quit aggrawatin' ! Just say that^ twice more, and clear 
me of the law !" added Fubbs, assuming a pugilistic attitude, 
as Quozzle disappeared round the comer. 

Quozzle has the genius for criticism in every department 
— there is nothing within the range of human effort, which 
might not be better done, if he were permitted to advise, or 
if he were allowed to undertake the execution thereof. 
"When Macready personated Hamlet, Quozzle smiled rather 
derisively in the midst of the applause ; and when Forrest 
j^s Spartacus brought down thunders of approbation, Quozzle 
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was sure that he could have made the character more effect* 
ive. Indeed, in both cases, he satisfied himself of the cor- 
rectness of his impression, by corking his eyebrows and go- 
ing into a tragic phrensy before the glass. No one could 
have been more alarmed than Mrs. Sampler, the landlady, 
when Quozzle told her to " go to a nunnery, go !" and poor 
Boots has not completely recovered to this day from the ter- 
ror of it, when, in answer to his humble tap at the door, Mr. 
Quozzle caught up the poker and cried out " Let 'em come 
in — we're armed !" — Boots rolled headlong down the stairs ; 
nor did the added cry of" freedom to gladiators and to slaves," 
serve at all to tranquillize his nerves. He is clearly of opin- 
ion that Mr. Quozzle is affected with the hydrofogy ; while 
Quozzle thinks that but for the accident of position, the 
stage would now be graced with the presence of another 
Grai-rick, 

Ole Bull is clever enough in his peculiar department ; but 
yet if Quozzle only had time to attend a little to the violin, 
the public, perhaps, would have the chance to hear a better 
tone and a more touching expression. Quozzle has a theory 
of his own in regard to fiddles. The capabilities of that in- 
strument are not yet fully developed ; and in the other divis- 
ions of musical endeavor, if Quozzle were only a woman, 
Norma would at last have justice done to her. The whole 
neighborhood must be aware of the fact — do they not hear 
Quozzle sing? And as for dancing — what nonsense to 
talk about Elssler. Look at Quozzle when he kicks. | 

Quozzle, however, is not quite forlorn upon his Alpine I 
height of intellectual eminence. There is one person, at 
least, to treat him with respect and deference — Bob Spanker 
— and Bob never thought that Quozzle had the misfortune 
to be cracked — Spanker never thinks a|; all — nor had he 
said so, even in the way of joke — Spanker rarely says any- 
thing, and was never known to joke — he abhors joking — 
he can not imagine what it means. Spanker drives a buggy, 
and suffers Quozzle to talk to him and to give him good ad- 
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vice. A world of wisdom has thus been addressed to Spanker, 
and Spanker is remarkable for having kept it all to himself. 
They are consequently well calculated to travel together, as 
Quozzle does not keep a buggy for his own sse, and as 
Spanker can not always find a companion to ride out with 
him. Quozzle ciiticises the construction of buggies and 
theorizes upon the ait of driving ; Spanker continually keeps 
saying nothing, and is rather soothed than otherwise by the 
hum of Quozzle's voice, the idea not being suffered to 
penetrate. 

It was on an occasion of this soit, that Quozzle and 
Spanker rode down to Point Breeze, it being Quozzle's 
determination to let the folks thereabouts see how the noble 
game of ninepins ought to be played. ** I'll astonish 'em, 
Spanker," said Quozzle, as he took his seat. But he did 
not remain quiet long. 

" See here, Bob," remarked Quozzle, " you don't know 
how — upon my word you don't — see here, now — just lend 
me the whip," and Quozzle took the instrument from his 
hand — "now then — let's pass these fellows — you steer, 
and I'll cut — there's nothing requires more judgment than 
to cut at the right moment — there's a genius in cutting." 

And, after causing the lash to whistle scientifically round 
his head, Quozzle did " cut" with a vengeance. Spanker's 
horse was ii^dignant at the unwonted infliction and at the un- 
pleasant affliction ; and, after reaiing and plunging for a mo- 
ment, the outraged animal dashed foi*ward with the speed of 
lightning. 

"Hold him in. Bob! — why don't you hold him in?" 
screamed Quozzle ; " why don't you stop him, as I tell you 1" 

" Why because I can't hold him in," replied the panting 
Mr. Spanker, " and because he won't stop — he'll never stop 
any more." 

** Let me," cried Quozzle, somewhat alarmed at the ex- 
tremity of the danger, "let me — you don't know how — you 
pull one rein, and I'll puU the other." But, as in such at- 
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tempts it is difficult nicely to adjust the balance of power, 
and to preserve a due equilibrium, tlie vehicle, naturally 
enough, swung round as if on a pivot, dashing against the 
market-cait of an old lady, from " down the neck.'* Now 
any one who has happened to try the experiment, must be 
perfectly aware that the delicate gi-ace of a buggy, notwith- 
standing its superior costliness, seldom comes in contact with 
the masculine energy of a market-cart, without expeiiencing 
some degi*ee of detriment, while the cart itself cares little or 
nothing about the matter. Bob Spanker's establishment 
was doomed to realize the philosophical correctness of this 
position, being, as it were, resolved into its original elements. 
As for the horse, he set forth, rapidly enough, on an excur- 
sion of pleasure, to be charged to his own individual account, 
as he did not see that he could be of further use, under all 
the circumstances of the case ; and he carried two little bits 
of shaft with hira, as a relic of the catastrophe; leaving both 
Quozzle and Spanker to repose ignominiously in the dust. 

The old lady, in a charitable manner, placed a cabbage 
under each of their heads, considering the vegetable to be 
appFnpriately soft and calculated to sooth their anguish, 
and they lay for a time, " like warrioi*s taking their rest." 

" Poor dears," cried the lady, benevolently, ** 1 shouldn't 
wonder if each of *em had cracked his calabash, they came 
down with such a squash. Before I could say beans, they 
were both shelled out, and here they are ; they sprung up 
like a hopper-grass, but are cut down like a sparrow-grass." 

** Who says I'm cracked?" gasped Quozzle ; " I told him 
what to do — but nobody knows what to do, and nobody 
knows how to do it, when they are told, except myself — 
trust 'era and you're sure to be upset. Next time I must 
cut and drive too I" 

It was, therefore, evident enough, that whatever else might 
be broken, Quozzle's organ of self-esteem remained unhurt, 
proudly triumphing over the wreck of caniage and the crash 
of cart. Whenever he alludes to the matter, he instances it 
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ES another evidence of the incapacity of other people to hold 
the reins — nobody knows how to drive but himself. If 
Spanker had followed his advice to ** hold in," he is sure 
that no mischief could have happened. But it is the inevita- 
ble luck of the Quozzles to encounter mischance through the 
inefficiency of other people — somebody else is, always in 
fault; and Quozzle is determined never again to take a 
ride, unless he has the whole and sole control of the enter- 
prise. Spanker is of opinion that Quozzle should pay at 
least half the damage ; but Quozzle objects, on the ground 
that he was only « passenger — according to his view, it is 
a limited partnership in such cases, involving th« invited 
guest only to the -extent of his neck. 
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DASHES AT LIFE: 

0E» SPLASHES IN PHILADELPHIA. 

It has always been a faTorite scheme with the philan- 
thropic to provide bathing fhr the million, so that every one, 
at least once a week, should' be enabled to enjoy the luxury 
of a cold bath, in addition to the salutary effects of that spe- 
cies of application ; and accordingly, from time to tin>e, a 
multitude of plans have been proposed to accomplish that 
desirable end, washing for the million ! How much there is 
of tonic influence in the idea ? How the eyes sparkle and 
the cuticle glows at the thought of these amphibious recrea- 
tions. Water is cheap — water is plenty — there are whole 
rivers, lakes, oceans of water running to waste. But as civ- 
ilized man — man who must live in the close pent city, and 
devote every waking hour to the toil of providing for sub- 
sistence — can not well go to the water, and as the water 
does not come to him in spontaneous lavations, this washing 
for the million remains, throughout the world, rather a mat- 
ter of theory than of practice, and " the great unwashed" is 
perhaps a phrase of as much import as when it was first 
coined in derision of the unfortunate. 

Thus it is everywhere — almost everywhere — indeed, 
everywhere, except in Philadelphia. No one who walks 
our streets can have reason justly to complain that there is 
anything of niggardliness in the distribution of water here- 
abouts; and whether you wish the footbath — pediluvium — 
or a showery application to the head and -shoulders, you may 
be certain of it that your desires will be gratified to the ut- 
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most. In fact, it is not necessslry to express a wish to 
this effect Solicitations are not at all required. It is 
taken for glinted here that everybody is in part amphib- 
ious — web -footed — and therefore equally at home in either 
element. 

Come, then, to Philadelphia, if you would enjoy bathing for 
the million, in its most perfect and widest application. If 
you are dry and athirst — feverish possibly from a distem- 
pered spirit, or ill-regulated diet — passionate and irascible, 
from what cause you will — we would recommend an after- 
breakfast saunter, especially through the streets where fash- 
ion most resides. Observe, now — there's Sam with a hose 
rising through the sidewalk — Sam's a colored gentleman, 
and therefore fond somewhat of a little brief authority — 
Sam converts the bricked footway, by these processes of irri- 
gation, into the loveliest miniature of a lake that can possibly 
be imagined, while Peter with his broom is particularly 
careful to scatter the waters far and wide, that he may dis- 
cover the degree of science in the art of dancing possessed 
by each by-passer. But busy as they may be thus below, it 
will be found that the series of hydropathic exercises is by 
no means confined to the groundwork of things. In all like- 
lihood, Susan and Nancy are quite as busy at the windows 
of the upper stories as Samuel and Peter have proved them- 
selves to be in the region of the basements ; and conse- 
quently, unless favored with that peculiarity of vision which 
enabled one to glance simultaneously at earth and heaven, 
" in fine phrensy rolling," as the poets have it, all the care 
used in reference to our footsteps will prove unavailing to 
save our bonnets or our hats. In one way, or in another, 
we are irretrievably lost — splashed, drenched, ducked, de- 
stroyed ! 

Pooh! — talk of Venice — "I stood in Venice," and all 
that, including Jaffier and Belvidera — what is Venice, aquat- 
ically, when measured — liquid measure — "two pints make 
a quart," and so forth — what is Venice, viewed in its by- 
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draulic relationsbips, compared to our rectangular Philadel- 
phia. Venetian canals are slow and' sluggish — but we dash 
in Philadelphia, and we splash in Philadelphia, and emulate 
the cataracts. Talk, will ye, of the " blue rushings of the 
arrowy Rhone." Wait until you have experienced the rush- 
ings of a bucketful of Schuylkill as it comes down sluicingly 
from third stories ; and then, and there, you will better un- 
derstand the force of projectiles and the peculiar beauties of 
the " douche" as recommended by Priessnitz and the finny 
followers of the school of Graefenberg. Venice, sayest thou ? 
Why ours are living waters that come down upon you, leap- 
ing down, as it were, with loudest laughter, in the wildness 
of their joy. We do not deny it that the gondola- may be 
swift as it glides beneath palace- wall — romantic, no doubt, 
if the- guitar tinkles and the verses of Tasso are sung ; but 
swift as the gondola may be, we are very sure it does not 
hurry the passenger along so fast as the bucket and the dipper, 
when judiciously applied ; while the paddle and the oar are 
weak indeed as a propulsive force compared to wet brooms 
and' twirling mops ; and as for poetry — listen to the excla- 
mations of the drenched stranger, who has not yet learned 
the art of navigation, and upon whom the floods come una- 
wares. There's poetry, my friend — the utterance of pas- 
sion. The Venetians, forsooth ! — leave them to their stag- 
nant canals, and stroll with us through the streets of 
Philadelphia, if you are an admirer of the picturesque and 
would see water in all the varieties of its display. AVhat is 
there more graceful than water, unsophisticated water, as it 
sports in unaffected ease, and is thus careless of all observa- 
tion ? Is it summer? — you may swim ; be it winter — you 
can slide ; for the seasons make but little difference in our 
fondness for the domestic deluge ; and it is probably an effect 
from this cause, that Philadelphia, with its multitudinous 
spouts, has given so many actors to the stage. 

But " enough of water hast thou, poor Ophelia ;" and we 
shall, therefore, bring our chapter to a close, desiring all tO' 
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remember that so far as the use and the abuse of water are 
concerned, we are disposed to yield to none. The Croton 
itself can not bring our parallel of latitude in this respect ; 
and if it be your desire to get along swimmingly, come to 
Philadelphia by all manner of means. 

Still, however,^ the aquatic branches above alluded to, are 
not all that spout and flourish in the streets of Philadelphia. 
Formerly, the operations were confined to the sidewalks and 
to the fronts of the houses ; but now — such is the progress 
of luxury — a new and extended method of imgation is 
adc^ted, by damming up the gutters during the dry and 
dusty weather, that the somewhat discolored and rather un- 
savoiy slack water navigation, which is thus accumulated, 
may be dispei-sed far, wide, and several times in the course 
of the day, by the skilful and daring hand of some colored 
contractor, in order that the pulverizations of mother earth, 
so ground down and champed up to the minutest fineness by 
the unceasing roll of omnibus and cart, may Jie still and 
slumber,, for the exemption and the benefk of all the fancy 
establishments of the fashionable streets. This is a new 
peril added to the many which before beset our daily 
walks ; and lucky ai*e they who contrive to pass along 
unspotted from the world. The clear, fresh water is per- 
haps bad enough ; but when it comes to the kennels sown 
broadcast^ if we may be allowed the expression,, one is to 
be excused if some slight expression of annoyance escape 
the lips. 

It is unnecessary, therefore, to endeavor to delude us with 
flaming placards about " cataracts of real water," or to strive 
to draw us from our homes by talk concerning the wonders 
in that respect which are to be seen in the course of traveL 
We have all these things at home — displayed at our very 
doors — surrounding our footsteps wherever we may chance 
to go ; and if any one desires to take preliminary lessons in 
the art of "getting along," as practiced in the city of 
"brotherly love," our advice may be briefly conveyed by. 
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reference to the engraving we have given. It requires much 
natural agility — a bound, for example;, as quick and as elas- 
tic as the springing of the kangaroo — in eye quick to per- 
ceive, conjoined to an ear which detects the fisuntest sound. 
It is a species of ballet, demanding laany classic poses, and 
as great a variety of steps as ever emanated from the schools 
«f Taglioni, Elssler, or Cerito, it being taken for granted 
that every one is acquainted with the customs of the country 
— that none venture into the streets who are not capable of 
taking care of themselves, or that they go forth fully pre- 
pared for any of the consequences that may ensue. It will 
not answer, therefore, to be so absorbed in self as to forget 
Bll^ther circumstances, or else the absorption nay be ex- 
tended in a manner more congenial to coolness than to com- 
fort ; and so, if all the senses be not possessed in the highest 
perfection — if you are not well qualified for the nicest per- 
sonal management, and are at the same time at all affected 
by the " sad hydrofogie," a walk througb the streets of Phil- 
adelphia, especially of a Saturday, has as many perils as 
spring from the uses of cold iron. 

Cleanliness, they say, is next to godliness, and vrithout a 
^oubt upon it, cleanliness is one of the most viituous of all 
the virtues. Hence — by splash of water — we of Philadel- 
phia are disposed to yield the palm to none in whatever goes 
to make up the moral part of character. Do you impugn 
our excellence — deride our benevolence — sneer at our hon- 
esty, or find fault with our public spirit — do you so ? Look 
to the hydrants, the fire-plugs, the washers, and the scourers 
— then assume it if you can, that a spot remains upon our 
reputation. Not a stain could possibly maintain itself there 
for the space of a single week, so obstinate are we in the 
performance of our ablutions ; and should posterity at all de- 
generate, we place the picture given as an evidence on 
record, that once at least we were the best-washed people 
upon the face of the universal earth — second only to the 
mermans and the mermaidens, who, we doubt not, would 
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find in the Philadelphian a spirit congenial to their own, 
though we do not often appear in public with a comb and a 
mirror to warn the erring from the rocks. We are a nice 
people — the fact is one that admits of no disputation ; and 
should a second deluge arise, we should be sadly disappoint- 
ed, if we were found unable to float upon the surges that 
overwhelm those less happily constituted. 
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THE TRIALS OF TIMOTHY TANTRUM. 

That's a Tantrum. 

No difficulty about it, at all. With ordinary discernment, 
you may tell a Tantrum as far as you can see one, by the 
distressed and dissatisfied expression of its countenance — 
** Tantrumical," if we may term it so. A numerous family, 
too, these Tantrums — to be found everywhere in this vale 
of tears ; and few but happy are they who have neither tem- 
porary attachment nor enduring relationship to the Tan- 
trums. Who is there, indeed, even among the most placid, 
that is not more or less, and off and on, affected and afflicted 
by the influence of the Tantrums? Bar the door as we may 
— resolve against them as we will — the house, we fear, is 
yet to be built which does not at times exhibit ti*aces that 
the Tantrums visit its fireside. It is difficult to rid ourselves 
altogether of the Tantrums, even the wisest and firmest of 
us ; while some people are monopolized by Tantrum, in in- 
finite variety — Tantrumed beyond redemption, in every turn 
of thought and change of feeling. 

But this is only one of the Tantrums — a specinoen nuip- 
ber of the whole work. It is Timothy Tantrum, the Man 
of Trials ; and perhaps — if you have tears — that is, for any 
but yourself — prepare to shed them now — when Timothy 
is to be spoken of, it would not be amiss — in the way of 
condolings — to summon up the sob of sympathy, and to un> 
fold the handkerchief of tribulation. Timothy Tantrum — 
yea, examine him physiognomically — is one of those un- 
lucky personages who are always under a shade, and who 
are attended by a double allawance of shadow. They have 
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BO experience in sunshine, but dwell in the desolate regions 
of perpetual cloud and everlasting stovm. If it id not rain- 
ing there, it snows ; and thus poor Timothy Tantrum car- 
ries the atmosphere of sadness with him wherever he goes. 
The barometer falls at his approach, down to " squally," or 
thereabouts ; and Timothy Tantrum- presents himself to ob- 
servation as the inevitable individual who is always caught 
in showers without an umbrella — the forlorn one, of a gusty 
afternoon, that can not oveitake an omnibus, and is '* him- 
self alone" as he drips down the street. But what is Tan- 
trum, afloat, as it were — what is Tantrum to do? If he 
should run now, all experience shows that the rain would 
only come down the faster-— the same quantity in a shorter 
space of time ; and if he were to wait for it to stop, they are 
but little acquainted with the malign disposition of the ele- 
ments in their bearing on the Tantrums, who are yet to be 
informed that it never stops when Tantrum is waiting. 
"Rather then so," we should have a freshet, if not a del- 
uge. The shower makes it a point never to ** hold up " till 
all the Tantrums who are out, are wet through and through 
— saturate, Timothy and the rest — and it may be observed 
to clear off, derisively, just as Timothy reaches home in » 
state of damp. 

" Why didn't you wait till the rain was over ]" 

Wliy? 

Timothy Tantrum wrings himself, with the grimmest of 
smiles, but says nothing. Was there ever a rainbow — could 
there be a rainbow — except at the instant when he had ab- 
sorbed the gieatest possible quantity of moisture ? There 
is no such fact on record. 

Unlike Napoleon, Timothy Tantrum has neither a sun of 
Austerlitz, nor a "bright particular star," to his destiny^ 
no star at all, unless it be a star in eclipse, or on the princi« 
pie of Daggerwood's " moon behind a cloud." If he has a 
star, it is a star of the funereal sort — a star with weepers^ 
shining black and radiating gloom. Luck !. — baa ha luckl 
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It must be bad luck, then ; and Timothy Tantrum considers 
himself as a target, set up for the special purpose of being 
shot at by the arrows of disaster, which hit him invariably, 
whatever be the case with other people. Anything thrown 
out as he comes along, is sure to go right into the eye of Mr. 
Timothy Tantrum, the lineal descendant of that celebrated 
sufferer in a similar way, who, if there be truth in epitaphs, 
met his fate " at the hands" of a sky-rocket. It had been so 
with Tantrum, had he been there ; and the other man would 
have gone on his way rejoicing, with all his eyes in his head. 

Tantrum's mind is of that peculiarity in grief, that it 
seems to have *• crape on its left arm," not "for thirty days" 
alone, but for ever. It is always in mourning, and has no 
associate except calamity. Should he be surprised and 
overtaken, at an unguarded moment, by a laugh — baha! — 
he! he! — ho! ho! and so forth — the outward and physical 
expression of an interior and metaphysical hilariousness — 
it would not only amaze his ears and astonish his unprac- 
tised organs, but he would likewise be convinced that "some- 
thing is going to happen," of a kind calculated to translate 
jocundity to the opposite side of the facial aperture, anti- 
podean to merriment ; and he thus cuts the risible short off, 
with a look of alarm, lest it should remind misfortune that 
it had not yet completely annihilated Timothy Tantrum. 

As a little boy — "Love was once a little boy," and so 
was Timothy Tantrum — as a little boy, then, he never 
went out without returning in a roar of grief, and in a tem- 
pest of indignation, announcing to all the house that Tim — 
•unhappy — was again on hand — somebody had slapped Tim 
— or somebody had tumbled Tim right into the kennel, Tim 
having on his " Sunday's best," to go and see his grand- 
mother, illustrating the curious affinity between nicely- 
dressed children and the kennel — especially as regards the 
'Tantrum children — or else Tim's playthings had been 
wrested from him — a big fellow had beaten Tim — sponta- 
neously, of course. For he — how could you wrong our 
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'Tiinmy so ? — he had "done nothing to nobody" — he never 
did " do nothing to nobody," according to his own account 
No ! not even to the cur that barked at Tim, and wanted to 
bite him ; it being one of Tim's " features " to be always in 
trouble, but never in the wrong. You see — a conspiracy 
from the outset against Timothy Tantrum. The world had 
determined, ad initio — that is, from the time he wore frock 
and trowsers — to be continually pulling Timothy Tabtrum 
down, and never letting Timothy Tantrum up, the naughty 
world, that always frowns on merit and persecutes the de- 
serving. Why won't it let the Tantrums alone % 

Investigation, to be sure — but why investigate, to disturb 
your conclusions'? — might discover that "our Tim" — the 
darling — had indulged a little in sauciness to lads not alto- 
gether disposed to pocket it; or that, perchance, he had en- 
deavored playfully to abstract a cherished bone from curs 
not given to the sportive mood. But here it is again, in 
regard to the Tantnims — Tim was not comprehended and 
understood. He had come in contact with inferior natures, 
incapable of the requisite appreciation ; and, as usual, no 
allowances were made for the child, who only wanted to 
have his own way, after the fashion of the Tantrums, and 
asked for nothing more than that his way should be allowed 
to take precedence of other people's ways ; the trouble, from 
first to last, arising from the oppugnation of obstinacy, which 
forgets that the Tantrums are antagonistic by nature, and 
can not get along at all except in the opposite direction — 
for instance — right against you, and contrary to the general 
grain. Now, it is a self-evident proposition, that if you aid 
the general gi-ain are indisposed to yield -r—** about face," 
and so — the Tantrums are of necessity crossed, irritated, 
and exasperated, and can have no peace because of your 
belligerant habits of mind, which foolishly lead you to pre- 
fer your own way to the way of the Tantrums — a way that 
they know to be the right way; while your way — indispu- 
tably — is the wrong way — the transgressive way. 
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"But/'B8 Timothy Tantrum has judicioHslv remax^ed, at 
least a thousand times, '* it is always cold when I wish it to 
he warm ; and warm invariahly when I desire that it should 
be cold. If I want to go out, then, of course, it's stormy — 
raining cats and dogs ; and when I don't care whether it's 
clear or not, ai^d would rather, maybe, that it was not clear, 
why then it is as bright as a new button, as if it was laugh- 
ing at me. 'Spose I've no use for a thing — it's there, ever- 
lastingly, right in the road — I'm tumbling over it a dozen 
times a day. But when I do want that very thing, is it ever 
in the way then? No, I thank you — no!-^it wouldn't be 
if it could. And when I hunt it up, if it allows itself to be 
found at all, which it won't if it can help it, that thing is 
morally certain to be the very last thing in the closet, or the 
undermost thing in the drawer. It's the nature of things, 
which are just as crooked and just as spiteful as people are. 
Can anybody ever find his hat when there's a fire 1 Don't 
the buttons disappear from sleeves and collars whenever 
you're in a hurry to go to a tea-party ? And at the very last 
moment — the bell done ringing — all aboard — isn't some- 
thing — the very thing of all other things you ought to have 
— isn't that thing sure to be a mile off, at home, giinning at 
you from the mantel-piece ?" 

No wonder, then, that the Tantrums ai'e always in despair. 
Should Timothy be sent for in haste, the lefl boot is sure so 
to offer itself that the right foot may be jammed fast in the 
instep — owing, past doubt, to the constitutional perverseness 
of boots, which, if they can not contrive to be too tight, and 
to pinch you into misery, will manage it so as to come home 
with a sharp peg in their sole, to harrow up your sole ; and 
which never will ** go on" of a warm morning, until we have 
toiled and tugged ourselves into fevers for the day. And 
should Timothy, indignant and sudorific, should he, in a spe- 
cies of retributive justice, jerk the aforesaid left boot from 
his innocent right foot, to dash it — the boot, not the foot — 
across the room, as some punishment to its untimely trick- 
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ishness, did any one ever know that boot— still exemplify- 
ing the pei*verseness of boots in particular, and of things in 
general -'-to fail in jumping to the very place of all places 
that it should not have gone to — the only place in the cham- 
ber where it could upset a lamp or break a looking-glass 1 
But it is a folly to talk to boots — Tantrum swears at his, by 
the hour, yet finds, after all, that boots are but boots. 

It would be comparatively nothing, however, if such were 
the limit of Tantnim's vexation. He might escape from 
boots, and secure a shelter in slippers. But the hostile alli- 
ance against him is comprehensive — it not only includes 
all the departments of art, but likewise embraces the pro- 
ductions of nature. Should Tantrum's arms stick in the 
sleeve of Tantrum's coat — did that coat, in the pervading 
treachery, and as he thrust his determined arm into it, hesi- 
tate, if it were only for an instant — hesitate to rip in seam, 
or refuse to tear in cloth, in a manner never practised by 
well-behaved coats, and rarely by any coats at all, except 
by the coats of the Tantrums ] Was it not from the first 
like an incubus on Tantrum's mind, that this coat would go 
"all to flinders" on some occasion when he must have a 
coat, and could get no other coat 1 Yes, this identical coat, 
that positively would not come home, try all they would, for 
weeks after it was promised, and appeared to resist every 
effort at finishment. 

And more — in the course of your acquaintance vTith the 
Tantrums, you must have noticed, of a cold evening, when 
Tantrum desired to ** Adonise," that he migh^ be intensely 
agreeable to all beholders, and "lovelily dreadful" to the 
ladies, that ** that razor" would cut his chin in defiance of 
all he could Ho to the contrary ; and that, besides, the pitcher 
would not have any water in it, the servant would be gone 
out, and the way to the hydrant would be one glare of slip- 
pery ice — a long, complicated conspiracy of things to defeat 
Tantrum's hopes, and to disturb his complacency, if not to 
give Tantrum a tumble. Nay, more — the very pitcher con- 
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trived to crack, and the basin went to fragments, merely to 
aggravate Tantrum still further, as he slapped them together, 
in a well-founded scorn of their provoking emptiness ; while 
the candle, too^— in emulation of the fires, and in imitation 
of the sei-vants — does it not "go out" whenever Tantrum 
opens doors, or runs in agile movement up the stair ? And 
should he "send it flying" — as it so well deserves — they 
have studied the characteristics of the candle to but little 
profit, who do not expect, under these circumstances, to hear 
a crash of valuables. Try it, if you are incredulous — just 
leave a candle unwatched, and our life upon it, there will be 
arson and incendiarism in a very little time. It has no 
compunctions about setting the house afire, if it can, that 
candle, meek and innocent as candles always look. Trust 
them not ! 

While it is thus between the Inanimate and the Tantrums, 
the case is but little better, as before hinted, between the 
Animates and the Tantrjjms, Creation is a porcupinity, 
with its sharp-pointed quills stuck out in all directions, im- 
paling the Tantrums at every movement they may chance to 
make. The universe is a brambledom, for the scarification 
of ankles; and whatever the hand of Tantrum falls upon, 
what else can it be but a nettletop ? It is all nettle top to the 
Tantrums— -for there is nothing innocuous unless we choose 
to take it so ; but the Tantrums will insist on it, that the in- 
nocuousness shall be as they choose to take it, and that all 
the smoothness is to be in their peculiar direction. In con- 
sequence whereof, how the Tantrums sufier in this rasping, 
sand-papered, gritty sphere of fret and friction, to which for a 
time they are doomed, like Hamlet's ghost, " to fast in fires." 

There is no accordance or concpraance in it. We shall 
find it a hopeless task, even the endeavor, simple as it may 
appear, to induce any other man to wear his hat after the 
excellent mode and fashion in which we wear our hat. And 
yet, why should he not ? Tantrum, at least, can discover no 
sufficient reason for the nonconformity; and he would, on 
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philanthropic grounds alone, like to be armed with a power 
to compel tliat other man to wear his hat correctly. " Any 
man who persists in wearing his hat at such an angle as that, 
afler I have explained the matter to him, must be a fool, if 
indeed he is not something a great deal worse ;" and Tan- 
trum tells him so, in the plainest phrase, for the dissemina- 
tion of truth. The same rule, of course, holds good in poli- 
tics, and in all matters of practice and opinion. Yet when 
Tantrum informs people of the fact, without circumlocution 
or indirect phraseology, they quarrel with Tantrum, and call 
Tantrum hard names, and say that they know as well as Tan- 
trum knows, and will continue to do as they please, without 
the slightest regard to the principles laid down by Tantrum 
— and so the world and its affairs go wrong, just as the world 
and its affairs have always gone, and just as the world and 
its affairs will continue to go, all the efforts of the Tantrums 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

" Where are you ininning to now f cries Tantrum, sharp- 
ly ; for this unremitting opposition, like a whetstone to the 
knife, will set any one on edge. 

" Home to dinner.'* • 

" Home to dinner ! What do you have dinner at this time 
fori This is no time for dinner. Look at me — I don't go 
to dinner now. Never have dinner, I tell you, till you are 
hungry. I don't — nonelbut fools do !" 

"But I am hungry now — I want my dinner." 
"You can't be hungry — I*m not hungry — and how can 
you be hungry t Do you think I don't know when I am hun- 
gry, and when other people ought to be hungi-y 1 You're not 
hungry — you can't be hungry. It's impossible. You pre- 
ten<^ to be hungry, out of spite — just because I'm not — that's 
the way with everybody." 

And so Tantrum falls out with Greedy, on the^ question 
of appetite and the proper period of feeling a disposition to 
dine, in which Greedy, like the rest of his class, proves to be 
unconquerably obstinate. Greedy persists in going to dinner 

10 
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.at an improper hour; and Timothy Tantrum is overwhelmed 

with despliir at the ignorant contumacy of the Greedies, who 

have been the same ever since the days of Sir Giles Overreach. 

* « . * * * * « 

" I'm going to be married, Mr. Tantrum, and desire your 
presence as gi'oomsman." 

"Going to be what?" exclaims Tantrum, in such tones of 
8Con>ful amazement as could scarcely fail to can-y dismay to 
the boldest heart, when placed in the trying position now re- 
ferred to — ** Going — to— be — w-h-a-t ?" 

" Married," is the trembling response. 

" Jinkins, I should be sony to be forced. Jinking, to class 
you, too, among the fools ; Jinkins — I should. Going to be 
married, to be sure! Well ! — I never ! Jinkins, did you 
ever know me to marry anybody ? Jinkins, am I married, 
Jinkins, or am I going to bel No, Jinkins, you may swear 
to that! — and why should you? Dorfc?t, Jinkins — if you 
value my friendship or my countenance." , 

But Jinkins insists on being married, in broad contradic- 
tion to all that the Tantrums can say, resting his plea of pal- 
liation and mitigation on the fact mainly that he is **in love" 
an argument which Timothy Tantrum — like a genuine bach- 
elor, that pernicious species, who are thus by design, perhaps, 
more than by accident, and who have been found audacious 
enough to rejoice in their iniquity — treats with even less of 
mercy than he does othei' differences of sentiment. 

" If you are in love, why the shortest way is to get out of 
it — I always do — i^nd are you doming for to go for to set up 
as wiser than I am? — as if I don*t know. And who do you 
propose to many, I should like to learn? Susan Scissors! 
Good gracious — what a choice I I wouldn't have Susan 
Scissors — am I in love with Susan Scissors? Djd you ever 
know me to marry Susan Scissoi*s ? Why should you ? 1 
I'eally can't understand it. To marry, is bad enough of itself! 
But Susan Scissors — whew!" 

And hereupon arose another contention and another divis- 
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K>n, because Timothy Tantrum was hostile to matrimony m 
general, and to Susan Scissors in particular — forgetting, in 
the first place, that everybody, except the Tantnims, will 
marry, it being a way they have; and that, in the second 
place, it will not do for all the world — the masculine world 
— to affect and to fancy the same individual — Susan Scissors, 
or another — it might lead to trouble. » * ♦ ♦ 
" That's not the way to bring up a child," says Tantrum ; 
** I wouldib't educate him so. Did you ever know me to fetch 
up a child that way, a spilin' of him, as you do ]" 

" I never saw you bring up children at all, unless knock- 
ing 'em down, when they come crying in your way, is what 
you call bringing 'em up." 

, "What I mean is — do you think that's the way I'd bring 
'em up, if I was to bring 'em up ] I'm not such a goose* 
Did you ever see me"*— 

And then -Tantrum would enlarge upon his theory of train- 
ing and instruction, until he found that parents and guardians 
were quite as rigid in the wrong, and quite as fond of their 
own erroneous conclusions as all the rest of society. In this 
regard, there was no solace for Tantrum but in one fond ex- 
pectation. 

" Those children will all go to the mischief, that's one great 
and glorious consolation— the girls will run off with aorae big- 
whiskered, mustached, long-legged, and long-nosed swindler, 
who'll beat 'em well, and send 'em home at last, with large 
families of little people — that's one of the consequences of 
not minding me» And as for the boys, those that don't dis- 
appear some day, nobody knows where, may be looked for 
in the penitentiary, never coming to no sort of good 5 and 
then I can drop in sociably to inquire about them at home, 
and the way I'll ask the folks if they * marked ^ my words' 
when I said how it would end, will be what they won't for^ 
get in a hurry — I can promise them that beforehand!" and 
Tantrum for once chuckled with glee. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
In the affaira of medical science, also, Timothy Tantrum 
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was equally leamedv but as equally unfortunate. But, as 
nobody would pursue his systom of practice, be still consoled 
himself with giving the recusamts a bit of his mind, which is 
not often the most agreeable present that can be bestowed — 
and, in the second place, should the results prove fatal, as 
results sometimes will, why didn't Timothy Tantrum say how 
it would be 1 



But no man is^ altogether without refuges and resources — 
we all have something to fall back upon } and Timothy Tan* 
trum, in the midst of the eontumelies of an unappreciating 
world, ^here none will do as he thinks every one should do, 
derives solace and refreshment for his spirit by going a fish- 
ing,, alone by himself, with a patent-rod and a red cork. When 
he succeeds in sotting the household by the ears, and has 
got the whole neighborhood comfortably in an uproar, he 
then — quietly — like Sylla abdicating — travels off to fish. 
Fishes have this advantage as companions— they bite, and 
say not a word ; ^r, if they do not bite, they never make 
jeering remark, or indulge in provoking argument ; so that 
one may be as philosophical and as splenetic as he likes 
when he is fishing, without risk of being •* aggravated.'* But 
even here, drawbacks to the perfect felicity will intrude them- 
selves. We want to catch a fish, it may be ; and that fish, 
however sensible in the main, has not arrived at a perfect 
conclusion in himself whether he is hungry or not, coquetting 
with the bait, yet refusing it — ungrateful fish, after so much 
trouble has been encountered for his especial entertainment. 
There is a crookedness, too, in hodks, that attaches itself to 
weeds and roots, if not to garments, and to the fleshy integ- 
uments beneath. But worse than all is it when we — the 
Tantrums — are established m just the sort of nook we have 
been looking for all day, to be pounced upon in our soliloquies 
by some ragged and vociferous urchin, with a ponderous dog 
of the amphibious breed, who will have it that Carlo shall 
** go in and fetch h out," right upon our pisca^rial premises, 
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to our discomfiture and to that of the finny tribe§ — Carlo, 
who surges like a diving elephant, and who comes out to shake 
himself at our elbow, like the spray of cataracts. And Nico- 
demus swims horses, too, at the same appalling instant. Who 
can be surprised that Timotliy Tantrum, in an effort to better 
his condition, bi'oke his patent angling-rod in an ineffectual 
blov^ at the aforesaid ragged and vociferous urchin, or that he 
fell into the creek by an injudicioui/striving to administer a 
kick to the punderousness of Carlo ] Both of these move- 
ments were natural enough ; and tho consequent disasters, 
what were they but a link in the chain of annoyance con- 

^ nected with the •fife and misfortunes of the Tantrum family 1 
"Just exactly what was to be expected,'* growled Tantrum, 
as he wandered home, moist and disconsolate ; " it's always 
80 when I iindertake to teacli ^aanners to l^oys and genteel 
"behavior 'to the dogs. My best intentions are thrown away, 
on eveiybody. I've broke my rod, and the boy's not a bit 
the wiser; I*yo tumbled in the creek, and the dog's as impo- 
lite as ever. And now, IVe a great mind to let everybody and 
everything tako its own course, without bothering myself any 
more. I don't see that I'v^ got anything yet for my pains/ 
though I've fretted all my hair off, and scolded my teeth out. 

* If 8 easier, I guess, and more profitable, to make the best of 
things as they are, now I find that they wont be any other 
way ; and I would, if it wasn't that I know I know better about 
things than other people — what's the use of knowing you 
know better, if you don't make other people know you know 
so? Whatever is, is wrong — all but me — I'm clear as day-: 
light as to that; but I wont cry about it any longer. Perhaps 
when Timothy Tantrum's dead and gone, they'll begin to dis- 
** cover there was somebody here when he was alive. But they 
» won't before, for they haven't yet — they're too obstinate — 
and while I'm waiting to be understood and appreciated, I'm 
half inclined to begin to take the world easy, and enjoy my- 
self, like the foolish people, who don't know any better." ^ 
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THE LIONS OF SOCIETY: 

POTTS, PETERS, AND BOBUS. 
' Another lion gave a grievous roar ; 



And the first Uoa thought the last ' a hore/ " 

BOMBASTES FURIOSO^ ■ 

Lions ! — yes — every collection, zoological or otherwise, 
must have its lions. Without them, it iis incomplete — defi^ 
.cient it vsrhat may be termed its rallying point or nucleus. 
What, for instance, v^ould be the menagerie — and it is, more 
or liBss, all menagerie, "here upon this ground" — without a 
smart spnnkling of lions I We admit that the elephant fs a* 
respectable, solid mdividual, in his way — prosy, however, 
and not at all of a sparkling nature. And your monkey, 
provided he be not sick — there is nothing sadder than your 
sick monkey — monkeys ought to be exempt from sickness 
— he may be droll, as he catches the apple or cracjcs a nut 
— doleful drollery chough, as that drollery must ever be in 
which we discover how narrowly the most of us escaped 
from being monkeys. But still, these things — monkey, 
elephant, and all — can not satisfy the reachings of the soul ; 
and we tuni fiom them in weariness to ask, '* where is the 
lion ? — let me hear a lion roar!"* We are imposed upon, 
if we can not find a-lion. 

And so it is in the circles of society. Each must be pro- 
vided vnth its lion. Nay, it is indispensable that there should 
be several lions, of different forces and dimensions, to vary 
the scene, or to be produced in the absence of each other. 
TBut not two of a similar kind, at the same moment. Such 
lions never agree, on account of that dislocation of noses,, to. 
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which, by such collisipn, they become subject ; and if you 
have ever noticed the fact — perhaps you have felt it, as all 
of us play the lion's part, more or less, at intervals — but if, 
either way, you may chance to have observed it, this truth 
is familiar, that there is nothing more dangerous than a lion 
with his "nose out of joint." — The moody ferociousness 
exhibited under such circumstances, is a matter which, ac- 
cording to the popular phrase, is»^not to be sneezed at, even 
by one who happens te be worse'off than the aggrieved lion 
himsejf, in the delicate particular of noses. A lion's nose is 
his thermometer of health and barometer of temper. — Put 
that out of place — ay, but sprain a lion's nose, however 
slightly, and the attempt to play with him is a fearful risk. 
He is sure to snap your nose off. 

To know a lion — what may be described as a good sizeable ~ 
lion — such a one as plays the lion, wherever he goes — 
among the " upper ten thousand," or amid the substratum 
of " the masses" — one of your dauntless lions, who con- 
fidendy sports his mane and his claws in all possible situa- 
tions, and has thatt pervading sense of his own immensity, 
that he is the lion — equally — at your house, or at home — in 
the kitchen — for even the kitchen has its lions — or in the 
presence of all imaginable quantities of wisdom, wit, beauty, 
rank and fashion — there being "comparative lions," who 
lionize according to the chance — but we allude, to the 
"positive lion," who is invaiiably himself — if you would 
know him, then, the discovery may be made in various ways. 
When you feel patronized, as it were, in society, and can not 
tell exactly why, as you do not seek for patronage particular- 
ly; at that moment, a shrewd suspicion may be indulged that 
you are in the presence of a lion. A lion, too, condescends 
— his whole deportment announces the fact to the bystanders 
that " now the lion condescends,*' for the encouragemefit of 
people — little people — suchas have nothing of the leonine 
growth about them. The lion^pats, that you may not be too 
much overcome by his austere dignity — he ynll not eat you 
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up — though he could do it, and he wishes you to see that 
he knows he could do it — he is not hungry now, the amia- 
ble lion. But the undoubtable sign that Leo approximates 
— if it be not felt mesmeriqally— is in the eclipse that falls 
around. No one now says, " how dee do-o," to you — give 
it up at once, loquacjous fiiend — nobody listens to your 
narrative — your pun provokes no smile — your jest can 
draw no laughter. But a*few moments since, perhaps, and 
you were in feather — a larger estimate than usual of the 
entertaining qualities which you had derived from mature, 
began to warm your heart and stimulate your brain — a 
thought, perchance, that if not a whiskered lion of thetribe 
— adult, mature, consummate — you were at least a promising 
cub of the same species. But now, how shiiink — what an 
insignificancy of contraction! — The matter] — Can't you 
seel — Why, man, the lion's cQme — the lion past dispute 

— the real, uncontested thing. I'here is a dislocation, for 
the time, of your beloved nasal promontory, Gro — for now 
you are "no go" — the game is up. Our meaning here is 
aptly illustrated by the accompanying engraving, and which 
might properly be termed, " A Discomfiture of the Lesser 
lAons ; or, the Extinction of the RnshlightsJ* 

There was a gathering at Brown's — of beauty and of 
chivalry, as any one may see. Potts was there, and Peters 

— social lions of the smaller gi'owth. Potts did the sublime 
and beautiful — Potts is literary — and Peters was strong 
upon the queer and quaint — Peters is a wag. Never was 
there a more delightful party. Potts talked romance and 
reason, politics, poetry, and polemics — soaring upward — 
wondrous Potts ! — like an eagle from its eyry ; and Peter» 
followed, quizzical, playing upon words in the centre of 
^* G-iggledom." Potts secured the solid sense of the meeting. 
— the matrons circled round him — bald heads and spectacles 
were there, to feed on wisdom. " A great man is Potts,*' 
said they ; " sensible to the last ;" and Potts grew wiser 
as he glanced reprovingly back to "Giggledom'' — listen 
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young ladies, and be improved — where Peters fiaslied and 
coruscated like the uncorking of champagne. A funny .man 
was Peters then, and "Giggledom" rejoiced. The more 
philosophical Potts became, the wittier was Peter^, as if 
these antagonist forces acted and re-acted on each other to 
the production of a power which neither had exhibited be- 
fore. Potts, indeed, thought that if it were possible for man 
to be more rational, acute, and sagacious, than he now proved 
Simself, it would scarce be possible for such a man to live, 
and that when he died, as die he must, the world would cut 
him up into schools, colleges, and other seats of learning and 
profundity — he felt convinced, moreover, that it woVild, 
when he was out, be advisable always to have reporters near, 
that he might be published — a serial — in continuous num- 
ber, at a fip a week, as a living " Library of Useful Knowl- 
edge." Potts could not admire himself enough, as by far 
the ablest individual that he ever knew — while Peters was 
assured, that if he (Peters) should get any funnier as the 
night wore on — he did not believe it possible — t^iere never 
was anything funnier — but if he (Peters) should grow fun- 
nier — and it would not be practicable for him (Peters) to 
help it — why then it would be impossible for other folks to 
live. He (Peters) would be the death of them. Somebody 
ought to hold him (Peters) — in mercy, hold him. 

Both Potts and Peters were impressed with a full belief, 
that clever — English clever — as they always were, still on 
this memorable evening, they were — Potts to Potts and 
Peters to Peters — immeasuraUy superior to themselves. 
Potts, in short, was not sure whether it was himself or not; 
and Peters escaped the doubt only from knowing that he could 
not easily be any one*else, or rather, that it was out of the 
question for any one else to be him. How pleasant it is to 
be satisfied that no other person can be yoii — that you are 
- unique. 

But suddenly — a catastrophical suddenly — in walked 
Bobbs — ** B. Bobus Bobbs, Esq."—" Groodness^ gracious, 
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if here isn't Bobbs ! — my ! — I thought Bobbs would never 
come ! Oh ! how glad — Bobbs ! — such a pleasure — 
Bobbs ! — quite delighted — Bobbs !" 

" As I was saying," continued Potts, beginning to quail, 
" as I was about to say, to show the rationale of the matter, 
Mrs. Brown — " 

** Never mind now, Mr. Potts," rejoined Mrs. Brown, 
** there's Bobbs at last j" and Mrs. Brown darted away, 
leaving Potts in soliloquy. 

' " But the best of the joke was, ladies,-" whimpered Peters, 
under a foreknowledge of his fate, "the best of the joke — " 

"Bobbs!" ejaculated the young ladies, wild with delight, 
and Peters was alone. 

" Potts ! — Bobbs !" said Petera. 

" Peters ! —Bobbs J" replied Potts. 

And on reference again to the picture, their relative ex- 
pressions may be seen, Potts endeavoring to muster courage 
to stand his gi'ound — Peters getting indignantly out of the 
way. Bobbs is the largest lion of the town, and they know 
it. Bobbs, who is as philosophical and as funny as both* 
Potts and Peters combined, is evidently provoked at their 
presumption in his absence; and Potts and Peters, after 
vainly endeavoring to resist the current of opinion by sly in- 
sinuations against the merits of Bobbs, at last betajce them- 
selves, silently and sullenly, to chicken salad in a corner. 
Always retreat on* chicken salad. 

Lions are diverse and different. There is your musical 
lion, who is sometimes a*bore — your scientific lion, who is 
apt to be an ass — your political lion^ who is frequently a 
nuisance, and your fimny lion, who, on occasion, is dull 
enough. The handsome lion is not often endui*able ; but the 
dandy lion is at least harmless if he pays his tailor's bill. 
And following these,' we find literary lions, gymnastic Jions, 
lions in buggies and on horseback — fast-trotting lions, are 
they — military lions — in fact, every jungle has its lion, big 
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or little — not one of which, except as aforesaid, in the way 
of condescension, will permit others to slip in a word edge- 
wise. Those who are not lions themselves, are born for no 
othe;^ purpose but to admire the lions. Gentle reader, if 
you are not a lion already, try to be a lion, with all your 
might and *^ mane." i 
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DAVID DUMPS, 

THE DOLEFUL ONE. 

The majority of people are in the Dumps only at times 
— the most stormy of lives has its gleams of sunshine, and 
perhaps there are few among men whose existence is a night 
so dark that no star of hope appears. Even melancholy itself 
has its reactions, as the criminal on the rack is said to sleep 
in the intervals of torture, and thus to gain strength for added 
suffering. One can not be always weeping, and there must 
,be a pause in sorBOw. The Dumps then, as a general thing, 
do not prevail in every bosom without the grace of intermis- 
sions of relief; and, for the most part, thereis quite as much 
-of smiles and laughter in this world, as there is of doleful 
groaning. You, for instance, are in tears to-day, while your 
neighbor jests right merrily, the loud outbreak of his mirth 
jarring on your lacerated nerves, as you wonder how it is 
that men can thus be ** pleased with a rattle, tickled with a 
straw," while you suffer like Guatemozin on his bed of coals, 
But be then of good heart, friend — let not the soul within 
thee break down as without hope. It may be but a little 
time — a week, perchance — a month then — or what if it be 
a year — before you shall be as gamesome as a kid, while the 
dark shadow of tribulation rests upon your neighbor's head. 
All evils cure themselves in one way or another. A giief 
can not be eternal, or if the evil must endure, why, we grow 
callous at the last, and cease to feel its pressure. That is, 
the most of us are in this way affected, having the Dumps 
only upon occasion, to give effect by the force of contrast, as 
it were, to the more pleasant passages of our career on earth. 
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All sights and sounds can not for ever remain as disagreea* 
ble to you as they now appear — the light of the blessed sun 
shall not always be more oppressive than the darkness, which 
it chases away ; and depend upon it, unlikely as the realize 
tion of the promise now seems, we all niay smile again. 

AH smile again — yes, all but David — he never has smiled 
yet — how can he smile again 1 David has no lot or part in 
such business. His life is a matter far too serious for trifling 
divertisement of that sort ; and we doubt whether cranks 
or pulleys, or any of the complex an*angement of rope, block, 
and tackle, could be made to elevate the comers of his dawn- 
cast mouth even to the level of a simper. Archimedes bim- 
self, with all the resources of mechanical invention, mu6l fail 
in the effort to extend the corners aforesaid from ear to ear, 
according to the practice of most people when tickled by a 
conceit ; and were his countenance thus forcibly opened by 
crowbar or by cable, what good could it possibly do when 
David's vocal apparatus is altogether incompetent to the 
formation of those sounds which are indicative that fun holds 
revel in the halls of the brain ? Nay, David would thus look 
sadder far than ever he did before — for what is more sad — 
more chillingly melancholy, than the mere forms and sem- 
blances of smile and mirth when the soul denies illumination ? 
It is the ghastly grinning of a skeleton — the cadaverous ex- 
pression of a corpse — we pray you to let that mouth — the 
mouth of David — let it alone as it falls. We doubt whether 
any change that you could make, would be at all for the bet- 
ter. Gloomy as the natural David may appear, there are no 
artificial arrangements that can be contrived to impi-ove him. 
Rouge to his cheek or roses in his hair, would that afford to 
David a more cheerful aspect ?-^Do not think it. 

The truth of the matter is, that while you or I, in the way 
of recreation are temporarily miserable and occasionally dis- 
tressed, the miserables and the distresses are David's natu- 
ral, habitual, and original condition. For his name is Dumps 
— David Dumps, at your service — not Dumps now or Dumps 
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then ; but invariably Dumps, suing and sued in that delight- 
ful name. When constables apprehencl him, they soon com- 
prehend that they have the Dumps. « Having commenced 
crying at his first appearance on the stage of life, as nearly 
everybody does — " our pilgrimage begins in tears" — Dumps 
has gone* directly onward in the same strain of dolor as at 
first — weeping, and wailing, and gnashing his teeth, as he 
passes by. He cries aloud at all times and seasons, so that 
he is " like loftiest peaks," surrounded by fogs and mists im- 
penetrable to the' sua pf gladness. His summit is a glacier 
where nothing grow-s, and the brightest beams of noon only 
thaw tears away, which do not improve the general, aspect. 

Dumps— David — has it in his power — for he continu 
ally exercises himself in the art — to son*ow over all things; 
but what especially provokes him, and he falls back upon it 
as a species of reserve in the battle of life, when no partic- 
ular distress sets in to goad his sides, is the general unhap- 
piness of human condition, as compared to the "jolly times," 
to use his own phVaseology, which the inferior animals have 
of it. 

"Dave— -you, Dave — it's time to get up and kindle the 
fire ! Get up, this minute, and don*t make me come there 
after you," 

Now such a call as this, of a bitter cold morning — in a 
room uncarpeted, with the outward atmosphere whistling in 
through chinks and crannies, and penetrating broken panes, 
ill stopped by antiquated hats and rejected trowsers, can not 
be regarded as a musical call, even if uttered by the sweet- 
est of voices — for David Dumps was coiled up warmly, for* 
gfetting his sorrows in the depths of slumber, and bidding 
them defiance in a snore as haughty and fearless as the 
sonorous brass of bold dragoonery. 

"You, Dave!" 

" Augh-waugh," responded Dave. 

Words, you know, are idle in an emergency — who wastes 
words in a crisis such as this ] The next thing David knew 
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was the unwelcome visitation of a sufficient quantity of the 
coldest water to his sublime but sleeping countenance ; and, 
as the usual result in all aquatic and amphibious experiments 
of this sort, David sat bolt upright and wide awake at once. 

" Now, make the fire, or you shall have some more water.*' 

There are two ways of impressing the memory. A con- 
genial association of ideas will do it; and ^ so will the most 
divei-se and opposite commingling of thoughts. There is a 
shai'p, pungent irony in dashing one's face with cold water 
to make one get up to kindle the fire, which prevents the 
hint from being wasted. In such a case, it is not easy to 
forget, though even the meekest spirit lodged in the thickest 
skin, is apt to feel vengeful and resentful, on such occasions ; 
and if you are the person who distributed the water, take 
timely care that the ways of swift retreat are clearly open 
behind you — for we have known disaster to be the result of 
oversights in this respect. To be drifted from slumber by 
, water conveyance, never yet soothed anybody's temper — the 
mildest are apt to swear — the most peaceful will become 
belligerent. 'Tis best to evaporate at the instant of the 
sprinkle, before eyes are opened wide enough to take an 
aim with boot, or shoe, or clothes-brtish. No fear that the 
sleeping will be resumed. 

David did arise, like a meimaid or a river-god, but in no 
gentle fi-ame of mind. As he always got up crossly, and 
with emotions somewhat savage at being obliged again to 
mingle with life's harsh realities, he was as near frantic now 
a6 may be. To make the fire was aii imperative necessity, 
and it was made with that commingling of ** fire and fury," 
which furnishes evidence of the sulkiness and aggravation 
that reign within. The pussy that purred in the corner — ' 
, the dog that stretched upon the hearth, both received abrupt 
evidences- that David Dumps was in a state of extreme dis- 
pleasure. 

But it so happened* that, as he struck them, an idea struck 
him, as if the collision had elicited a spark which fired up 
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the magazine of his brain. But, account for it as you may, 
there can be no doubt of the fact, that Dumps did catch an 
idea at the aforesaid moment. Not aif idea of the ordinary 
description, such as are continually tumbling through men's 
minds, leaving no impression of any value behind them — . 
ideas that would not bring sixpence for a hundred in the in- 
tellectual market, and which are by no means a fruitage wor- 
thy of any species of preservation ; but an idea of that grand 
and comprehensive foi-ce of generalization, which set David 
Dumps up in business as a philosopher for the rest of his 
life, rendering him as nearly good for nothing, as his most 
ardent admirer could desire. It was a leading idea, to which 
David Dumps coiild bend all things, and from which he 
could, at any moment, deduce the most bitter of dissatisfac- 
tions. David stood with his mouth open to its full extent 
that the idea aforesaid, as it knocked againt his 6ranium for 
admission, might be swallowed whole, which, possibly, is the 
reason why so many people open their mouths extensively 
' at strange sights and unaccustomed words, the eye and the 
ear not, being sufficient to receive the impression. Always, 
therefore, do the like when you wish to understand anything 
completely, and wear your mouth ajar at all times and sea- 
sons ; for who knows what y©u may catch, if the trap be 
always set and ready to spring upon anything that passes. 

But when David D^mps felt that he had secured the new 
idea, he shut his mouth with a snap, to make all safe, that his 
new idea might not fly but again as rapidly as it had gone in. ] 
Besides, he had gained wisdom enough for one day — as 
much, indeed, in his private opinion, as others collect in tjje 
whole course of their mortal lives; and he felt also that, per- 
chance, he might injure himself and bring on mental dispep- 
sia, if there should be any sudden addition to the dose of 
wisdom which he had just taken. We must allow due time 
for the new idea to become assimilated to the old stock of 
intelligence, before we increase the supply, or the whole 
establishment may be thrown into inexplicable confusion. 
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•* Some people," remarked David^ after a long pause, in 
tBe course of which his nose hitched itself into wrinkles of 
supreme contempt, " some people never know nothing more 
than they know*d at first — they only know what they are 
told, and couldn't find a thought for themselves if it was a 
laying right before them sc^ueaking to be taken up. There's 
not many that ever ketch an idea on their own hook ; and 
they couldn't, if ideas were as thick as huckleberries on a 
bush. It takes such folks as me, who have heads for use 
and not for show, to discover the wisdom that's to be found 
in things. And so, while other people are laughing and* re- 
joicing in their foolishness, because they can't see straight, 
you may hear me groaning at least a mile off, because I can 
see right through everything. 

" Now as to them dogs and them cats. It appears to me, 
though I can't say I ever heard 'em at it — but it appears 
to me that they must be laughing at us all the time — for 
they are always idling or sleeping or feeding at our cost and 
expense, while we are at work from the time we* get up till 
we go to bed again. What do they do, I'd like fo know, 
but canceuvre round to enjoy themselves, while we have to 
get up and make fires, and cook wittals as much for them aft 
for ourselves? — Oh, yes — warn and stretch, doggie — look 
at me lazy vidth your eyes half shut, for its me that's at work, 
not you. And now the fire buras a little, down you go in the 
warmest corner, as if you were one of the upper ten-thou- 
sanders, and had your boots cleane J every day by a colored 
pussun. You don't have to pay taxes, nutther, nor milishy 
fines — we have to go to market for you and let you in when 
you scratch at the door. And so, get out, warmint !" and 
David lent the dog another kick — kicks being always lent, 
as the greatest favor, while blows, being cheaper, are freely 
given — lent the dog another kick, which put to flight at once 
not only the quadruped itself, but likewise all that quadruped's 
serenity of mind, while the cat, as another of the aristocratic 

11 
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circles, met with Very nearly a similar fate, both retiring with 
doleful lamentations. 

** That's some comfort anyhow — if I can't make you work, 
I can make you sing out, which is very nigh as good ;" and 
BO with some slight emotion of pleasure, down sat David 
Dumps, to warm himself and meditate still further upon the 
idea which he had partially broached as above, that in the 
main, the beasts, and the birds, including the fishes, are much 
better off in this world than David Dumps or any of his kind. 

And it is a favorite topic of discourse with him even now, 
when grown unto man's estate o£ length of limb and -anxiety 
of mind— • 

'* Lord of himself, that lieritage of wo"-^ 

his thoughts are full of the injustices of natural history; 
and if it were not that through man's peculiar cunning, some 
part of the animal creation has nearly as hard a time of it as 
Dumps himself, it is a doubt whether Dumps would consent 
to remain in the world at all, if he could find any particularly 
easy and pleasant way of getting himself out of it. 



A cigar-shop is the natural resort of the meditative and 
inquiring. Smoke and speculation combine in perfect beauty, 
while the argument and the tobacco consume themselves 
together, leaving little but ashes behind. Men of the think- 
ing sort, are fond of congregating of evenings at the cigar- 
shop, where and at which time, politics, war news, anecdote, 
and metaphysics, are particularly rife. Yes, if you would 
note the current feature of the time, go to the barber's in the 
morning, and stop for your cigars at night. 

The cigar is the smoke pipe of the great social locomo- 
tive, and puffs it along, giving force to thought and fluency 
to expression. No great plan is laid— no grand project 
conceived, without the agency of cigars — at all " preparatory 
meetings," where two or three concoct public opinion for 
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the masses, the cigar opens the debate and sharpens the wit 
for discussion. Smoke, smoke is the mighty propulsive force 
of our country ; and things will never go quite properly until 
the judge lights his regalia on the bench, and the juror sports 
his favorite brand in the box. Then, and not till then, will 
justice go like smoke. 

Is talking your forte! — go to the cigar-shop, that you 
maybe sure of an audience. Would you rather listen to the 
experiences of others, get thee to the cigar-shop, for budding 
oratory there holds forth, with chequers, perchance, or 
dominoes, in the little back-room. I>avid Dumps is, of 
course, a smoker — a man of sorrow is almost always a man 
of addiction to the weed, for what of comfort can he else* 
where find ] 

And so in full divan, seated beneath the 'wooden High- 
lander, who is always taking snuff, there — even there at 
■Quiggs's cigan-ery, David Dumps had broached it as a truth 
not to be controverted, that with the exception of his igno- 
rance of the various uses of the divine weed, it were better 
to be a dog than such a Roman. 

** That's my candied opinion, any how,** said Dumps, dog- 
gedly, almost barking as he spoke. 

" Nothin*s never i-ight with Dumps," observed a fat 
gentleman v^^th a rosy physiognomy, who looked as if 
everything agreed with him, just as he agreed with every* 
thing. 

" Dumps, Dumps, Dumps,*' remarked another individual, 
with a considerable quantity of whisker, round which the 
smoke curled as if they were burning brush on the premises ; 
** Dumps, what possible use can there be in your groaning 
all the time over what can not be helped? — it's very clear 
to me. Dumps, that you were not boi'n to set the world to 
rights, and to fix everything over again just to suit yourself. 
It wouldn't be fair, Dumps,you see, evenif it could be done, 
because may be, I shouldn*t like it then any more than you 
like it now; and bo, every man would be obligated to have a 
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little world all to Himself; and hire a star to liyenn, tbe^sams^ 
way that people hire houses-, paying rent by the quarter. 
See here, Dumps — if you happen to know any man that's 
rich enough to keep a grindstone, you had better go and have 
yourself made a littTfe smoother about the edgesv You're 
so rough now, that you hurt yourself and everybody else. 
If the world don't suit you, there's nothing for it but to make 
yourself suit the world. That's the way I do." 

" Yes, yes. Dumps — try to be a^man," remarked another 
— "be a reasonable critter, that puts up quietly with wha« 
he can't help — for Dumps, you'll find that you must put up 
with it whether or no, and growling is just so much of labor 
wasted. Wi^e folks never complain — they go right off and 
get a cigar orafip's worth of cavendish, to sooth the feelin's. 
Be a man. Dumps — a reasonable critter." 

"A man, indeed," retorted Dumps,, morosely rejoiced at 
the opportunity thus afforded to ring in his favorite idea — 
** a pretty thing to be proud of — being a man. Why, what's 
a man, I'd like to know, to have to wark and to scramble 
all the time for a miserable living, and then not to be able 
to get more than half a one, if you get that] — For ray pait, 
I'd be anything jather than a man. Nobody has good times 
in this world but the unreasonable critters,. and they make 
their living easy: — Tell me, now, who asks a bird to pay up 
for what he wants ? — He has no bill to trouble him but his 
own bill — that's his due-bill. The cats, and the dogs, and 
the cattle — they play all the time if they want to — sleep 
and play. If it wasn't that the city-dogs has hard times of 
it in summer, when they're out and forget their muzzles, 
I'd get right dowtt on all fours and bark — I'd join the 
bow-wow chorus^ as the enly free and independent set that's 
going." 

" But the horses^ Dumps,, and the mules, and the oxen— - 
they are not much better off than you are." 

" Very true ; and there's some little comfort in that, as 
there is in a peep at the menagerie where they stir up the 
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mnitnalfl ^nd make them roar and groWl for a living, like the 
tragedians at the theatre, though the animals don't get so 
much for the job. But that has nothing to do with the gen- 
eral principle, that in this world the reasonable critter has 
' decidedly the worst of it in eveiy possible p'int of view. Oh, 
what a blessed thing it would be,^if we lived by suction, and 
had feathers — that's th« grand idea I*m driving at — nateral 
clothing — spentanifer(wis jackets, a^d free gratis trowsaloons, 
with nothing to do but ©pen our mouths when we want our 
dinner. Do chickens learn a trade, and are cockrobins 
Abound 'piientice 1 Ave calves sent .to school, or did you ever 
see -a brindled cow trying to get a discount £com the bank 1 
Do' rabbits go about to borrow money in great liaste when 
it*s near three o'clock, or must poodle-dogs shy round the 
corner whe» they see creditors coming ? — No ; it's left for 
me and foi* you to be -full all the time of botheration and 
vexation, to keep life in our precious bodies. We don't lie 
down in tlie gi'ass, to nibble a bit of clover between sleeps 
— you never saw oae flutter up an apple-tree, to roost, with 
my head poked under my wing, or sitting with the pigeons 
atop of a ohirably,'with no care on my mind ottly as to where 
I should fiy to next, for the sake>of fua. A man must not 
<5oil himself up on a cellar-door when the ftin shines, or he'll 
be tuck up aright away, as a fellow with no visible signs of 
iiving, when if rights was rights, all -he should want as a 
visible sign ©f living would be a pretty good-sized mouth 
of his own, with a tolerable supply of teeth in it. Natur' 
«ught to finish all we want to bite ; and what we should have 
to do would be to have ourselves provided with something to 
bite with ; and I'm pretty well off as to that. Give me the 
eatables, and I'll be bound to find whatever else is needed to 
make out my dinner. But, no — not at all — that's not the 
way the world is carried on under the present system of 
operations. Natur* doesn't care how great your appetite ia. 
She = never minds . if you're as hungiy as a hawk. Sposin' 
you were to do .as the animals and the birdfl^^do — take-Avkit 
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you want and gobble it right op, why then they open- a bi^ 
book and say it's larceny — and so off you're sent toMiamen- 
sin for a year or two> to learn better manners. Now did 
you ever see a burglarious sheep in the Black Maria, or » 
thieving chicken going along with a constable holding by the 
cuff of its neck ?. I gwess not — all these little comforts are 
kept for the reasonablis critters — nobody else has the enjoy- 
ment but only men, and much good it does t^em. Be a man, 
indeed ! — that's the woi-st of it. I am a man^already, and am 
willing to swop places with almost anything that isn't a man. 
I'd rather be a sunfish dodging about in the canal, to get clear 
of the boys with their pin-hooks, than to be the president of 
the United States, who always has trouble about him quiti» 
as big as his salary." 

Having thus unburthened his mind oi the- great idea ithat 
it did groan withal, David Dumps set forth with the largest 
ef all possible cigars in his mouth, being fii'mly of the im- 
pression that one's cigar should be proportioned to one's sor- 
row. A little cigar b an amusement, while it lequires a big 
one to be a consolation. Where David passed the interve- 
ning time, we do not know, but at a late hour in the night, he 
was seen performing many curious antics in illustration of 
the idea. 

" I should like to be a calf," said he, and he bleated. **0h^ 
if I'd only been bom a sheep," added he,, and be baa'd. And 
thus the neighborhood was rendered vocal by all the sounds 
of the agricultural interests. We are not sure indeed but that 
he jumped upon a high step and crowed, and tones Kke that 
of a turkey-gobbler resounded along the street. There was 
no end to the eccentricities of David Dtinkps on that mei&oTVL- 
ble night ; but being unable to reach home, from divers an- 
tagonistic causes, he fell asleep in a comer, muttering that 
he vrished he could have feathers to save the tailor'^ bill, 
oould roost on a cherry-tree, to avoid the expenses of lodg- 
ing, and derive nourishment by an inhalation of the air, to 
•scape the cost of beef-steaks^ 
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" I want to be independent," sighed he, " and I'll sleep 
here by way of a beginning." 

Poor Dumps — his indifference caught him such a dread- 
ful cold, that he is disposed for the future to eschew all ex- 
periment upon new methods of living, and if he can not do 
exactly as the turkeys do, he will try to behave a little more 
like other people, it being cheapest in the end. 
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FLYNTEY HARTE: 

OE, THE HARDENING PROCESa 

^*Fll knock your head off!" accompanied by an effort, 
partially at least, to carry the threat into execution, formed 
Che earliest outpouring of maternal tenderness that little 
iFlyntey Harte could bring to mind ; and it made an impres- 
sion, both mental and physical, which time has been unable 
to efface. 

" 1*11 knock your head off!" exclaimed Mrs. Flyntey Harte 
— a good-enough woman in her way, everybody said, but, 
as the good-enough family often are, quite unused to self- 
restraint, innocent altogether of the theory and practice of 
«elf-government, and wofully addicted, when provoked or 
vexed, to extravagances of speech and redundancies of action. 
Such was particularly the case in the present instance. The 
young Flyntey being affected with a crossness and a perver- 
sity at a moment when the good lady aforesaid had no temper 
for the endurance^ — these stages of condition always happen 
out of time — the young Flyntey was, of course, forthwith* 
accommodated with a sonorous box o' the ear, intended 
mainly to sooth his perturbed spirit, while it likewise served 
all the purposes of an orrery to his as yet unenlightened un- 
derstanding. Flyntey saw quite as many stars, in galaxy or 
in constellation, as ever became apparent to the astronomer; 
but unfortunately for Mrs. Flyntey Harte, the remedial means 
resorted to, rather tended to aggravate than to counteract the 
disorder ; and little Flyntey, who had given offence in the 
£rst place by the expression of his uneasiness^ having now 
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an increase to fais uneasiness, set himself to work at an in- 
creased expression and with renewed offence. Consequently, 
there was quite a "bawl" at Mrs. Flyntey Harte's, with 
more of music in it than was agre'eable or diverting, in- 
ducing several other demonstrations, knockingly, at little 
Flyntey's head, to allay the storm which had been 'Caused by 
knocks. 

"Won't you hush?" — and as Flyntey ^ave no token of 
acquiescence, but, on the conti-ary, expanded his mouth still 
wider, he was " taken and shaken," to the variation, though 
perhaps n6t4:o'the improvement of his vocal sti*ain. 

The lesources -of genius, as regards the administration of 
nursery affairs, appeared at last to be exhausted. Mrs. Flyntey 
Haite sat down to rock herself, in all the energy of despair; 
and little Flyntey Harte roared away as lustily as ever, over 
the griefs, known and unknown, which disturbed his mental 
ti^anquillity. , But a new idea suddenly flashed into the ma- 
ternal mind, like one of those strategic inspirations which 
oflen gain the day when the battle is seemingly lost. 

" I'll give you something to cry for !" screamed the lady,' 
again taking up the controversy, on the assumption that like 
oures like ; and it nmst be -confessed that she was fully equal 
to her word. Xiittle Flyntey was immediately furnished with 
sonaething to cry for,dn addition to that which he had received 
already, and being thus furnished, under a belief that by this 
species of urging he would the sooner be induced to cry him- 
self out, he took ample occasion to demonstrate the sound- 
ness and endurance of the lungs with which he was gifted, 
and perversely afforded no prospect whatever of being cried 
out in any reasonable space of time. 

** That boy will be the death of me !" thundered paternity, 
in the shape of Mr. Flyntey Harte, who had come ravenine 
homeward for his dinner, and whose acerbities were, there- 
fore, in a high state of activity. " My dear, why don't yon 
hush him up at once V* added he, giving force to the idea by 
a **dumb motion," pantomimic of the spank 
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''He can't be hushed up, as you call it/' replied Mrs.. 
Plyntey Harte. "I'm sure it's not my fault — no mother 
pays more attention to her children than I do — I've been 
slapping him, and shaking him, off and on, for the whole 
blessed morning" — and she immediately offered a few sam- 
ples of both methods of operation — "but, in spite of all I 
can do, he is bad as bad can be yet. I can't think, for my 
part, what the brat would have." 

" Pshaw !" retorted ©Id Mr. Flyntey Harte: "you women 
never know how to manage a child — let me at him a minute !" 
and Flyntey went at him with a zeal probably deserving of 
better success ; but little Flyntey Harte continued, notwith- 
standing all the parental care lavished upon him, to roar and 
to whine alternately until he fell fast asleep through weari- 
ness and exhaustion. 

Thus ended one day in the Mfe of little Flyntey Harte, this 
one day exposing with clearness the principle on which his 
domestic education was condticted, and perhaps, likewise, 
affording a glimpse of the results to which it led. His pa- 
rents had no other method oftraining intellect, and of foi'm- 
ing character, than that which may be described as the sys- 
tem of terrorism ; and, with the best intentions in the world, 
to " terrorism" they resorted, upon all occasions of difficulty. 
It seemed to simplify the problem so, and to condense, as it 
were, all the perplexing theories of youthful cultivation into 
a plain and practical doctrine, capable of being applied on the 
instant, and under any circumstances whatever. There was 
» saving, too, of time, and care, and thought, in coming to 
the comfortable conclusion that the wisest way of bringing 
little Flyntey up, was to knock little Flyntey down. It lev- 
elled the difficulty at once, besides being so wholesome and 
pleasant to the instructor, who, in this view of the subject, is 
under no obligation to suppress wrath, or to restrain the 
•motions of impatience. On the contrary, it seems to be a 
permission to slap away, right and left, killing two birds with 
•ne stone, by at once gratifying your own pugnacity, and 
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giving' your pupil an impulse forward in the walks of use- 
ful knowledge. But it must be confessed, however, unfortu- 
nately both for the theory here alluded to and for little Flyntey 
Harte himself, that, while no boy ever had more " pains'* be- 
stowed upon him in the processes of education, it is also true 
that no boy ever yielded raoi>e "pains" in return — as if it 
veere on a principle of poetical justice Uiat caused the sowing 
and the reaping to be somewhat similar in kind. Flyntey 
/ was " corrected" every day of his existence — sometimes 
\ twice, if not thrice a day ; and yet popular report set him 
down proverbially as the worst lad in the .neighborhood- 
Was it not strange that such should be the discouraging re- 
sult of so much toil of arm and expenditure of strap, and 
that the only advantage derived by either of the parties should' 
be merely deducible from the exercise 1 

Not an hour passed that it was not announced to little 
Flyntey, formally or informally, that his wickedness was be- 
yond all other wickedness ; and little Flyntey took it as a 
ipatter of course, that he was wicked, that he must be wicked, 
and wicked he therefore was, to all intents and purposes j. 
no good being expected from him, which, we take it, in a 
stout constitution, either for evil or its opposite, is as sure- 
a way as any, of makiaig it certain that no good will 
come. 

. " Might just as well enjoy myself/* said liltle Flyntey ;. 
** they don't expect any better from me." 

It was astonishing to both father and mother that Flyntey 
had no instinctive notions about meum and ttmm ; and that 
he should have come into the world so surprisingly ignorant* 
of the fundamental principles of th^ social compact, as to lay 
his unhallowed hands on whatever he wanted ; and we are 
constrained to admit that a knowledge of the rights of prop- 
erty was not spontaneous in his infant mind ; so that, if he- 
desired to have a thing, it was most likely, if occasion served,, 
that he would take that veiy thing, putting it either into hia- 
mouth or into his pocket, with no very serious visitationa efi^ 
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remorse for having gone contrary to the statutes. We can 
not well account for it, but there is no contending against 
the fact, made apparent so frequently, that Flyntey's propen- 
sities, appetites, and inclinations, were developed in advance 
of his reasoning and restraining powers. Was he not a 
wicked one, the little Flyntey, not to comprehend, as soon 
as his eyes were open, that people on this earth are not to do 
exactly as they like? — and what are we to expect from that 
childhood, like Flyntey's, which could ngft at once anticipate 
the wisdom gathered by yeai-s? Of course, there was but 
one recipe for expediting his intellectual progress, and many 
chastisements were invoked to ripen conscience, and to ex- 
pand causality. 

'* Let that alone, you Flyntey ! 

"And why must I let it alone? — I want "that — I will have 
that !" 

" Because, if you don't let it alone, I'll whip you within an 
inch of your life — I will, you thief!" 

The reasoning, perhaps, may be regarded as sound — 
there is no doubt whatever that the whipping to which it 
pointed was, in general, sound enough — but yet little Flyn- 
tey Harte could only understand from this admonition, not 
so much that it was his duty und his best interest to resist 
the impulses of his acquisitiveness, as that it was his policy 
so to regtflate them as to ** 'scape whipping." He saw 
nothing more than the arbitrary will of another and a 
Stronger, based upon barefaced power, arraying itself against ) 
the cravings of his own individual will, and condescending 
to no kindly explanations of its conduct; and little Flyntey, 
unconvinced, called in the flexibilities of insincerity and 
cunning, to enable him to creep round obstacles that he 
could not directly surmount. The petty larceny, in conse- 
quence, bloomed into one of his choicest accomplishments. 
Nay, even when detection was inevitable, he weighed and 
l)alanced the good with the evil. If the pleasure of attain- 
ing his «nd seemed <to transcend the torn>eat of the penalty, 
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k6 enjoyed the one at the cost of the other> and -looked upon 
himself as a gainer by the bargain. 

Another singular result soon manifested itself. Little 
Plyntey Harte, though himself fresh, as it were, from the 
sorrows of affliction, and from the griefs- of infliction, proved 
tabe a tyrant and an oppressor — very cruel and very bar- 
barous, to all who were unable to defend themselves — he 
moved a terror to the smaller children, and a horror to the 
cats and dogs. He had^. somehow or other — can you ima- 
gine how? — gathered one generalization into his magazine 
of maxims, that pain of a corporeal nature is the great actu- 
ating impulse of the world, and that it should be employed 
as a means of procuring amusement as freely as for any 
other purpose whatever.- " If you are not hurt yourself," 
thought Flyntey, ** it's prime sport to hurt other people,," 
and accordingly, none were safe from his machinations in 
that respect y and direful were the complaints on this score 
against little Flyntey Harte. But here again — what is to 
be done in such a easel — the precepts of humanity, so in- 
dustriously flogged intohim, answered no other end than that 
of increasing the evil, by rendeiing it the more- guarded^ and 
the more difficult to avoid. Even the mollifying influence 
of ratan, cowskin, or horsewhip, were impotent in impart- 
ing the lessons of kindness, charity, and love. They rather 
aggravated the treacherousness of and malignity which they 
were intended to eradicate. 

There had been an endeavor, likewise, according to the 
canons of flagellation,, to place young Flyntey Harte en 
rapport vrith veracity, that he might, in the way of forming 
a creditable acquaintance, sometimes have to do with the 
truth. But, by his own sinister mode of reasoning, our hero 
came to peculiar conclusions : — 

" Flyntey, did you take that sugar, or smoke them cfgars V* 
inquired his father, as he gave significant pliancy, to a rod ; 
"come — tell the truth now."' 

" If I do tell the truth," mused Flyntey, eying the rod 
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ciskance, and estimating from long experience, its -capaci^ 
for mischief, '*if I do tell the truth, there is no mistake 
about it — I shall be whaled, sartin — but if I don't tell the 
truth, may be 1*11 get off clear — them's the chances ; and I 
,go for the chances." 

" No, sir ; it wasn't me," replied Flyntey, with an iron 
countenance, and with that steady front of denial which 
practice in deceit is sure to give ; and it depended upon the 
chances aforesaid whether be should be chastised or not; 
but if, unluckily, the evidences of the deed, or the accidental 
exasperations of paternal temper were against him, Flyntey 
Harte would be corrected in extenso. In that event the re* 
8ult was still the same as before hinted at. 

"I'll teach you to steal sugar !" and the lesson did teach 
him, not so much that the felonious appropriation of forbid- 
den sweets was improper and unjustifiable, but that it 
should be done, Spartanlike, in a way to preclude the pos- 
sibility of being discovered. The deficiency was made up 
in sand. 

"I'll teach you to tell falsehoods!" and the teaching — 
which played lively enough about the back, but came not 
near the heart — did induce the patient to exorcise more 
ingenuity in the getting up of denials, subterfuges, and eva- 
sions, than had been his preceding practice. 

" They talk to me a good deal about the truth," solilo- 
quized Flyntey, " and they say truth is a pretty nice sort of 
thing ; but I don't believe a word of it. Own up, must I, 
whenever I've had a bit of fun to myself? I sha'n't! — 
Owning up is always a pair of boxed ears — I don't like 
that — and as for the truth, why that is a thunderin' big 
hiding, every time. They ask me for the truth ; and when 
I tell it, they always switch me ; and if I don't tell the truth, 
then they switch me to make me tell it ; and after I have 
told it, they switch me again, because I told it. Whenever 
I hear of the truth, it's as sure as can be, that switching is 
not far off. They always go together ; and I'll do my best 
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to keep out of such disagreeable company. If they want to 
know who it was that broke the closet window, and took 
the preserves, let 'em find it out by their learning. It's just 
as easy to say no, as it is to say yes ; and it's cheaper, con- 
siderable. And now I'll go and enjoy myself. Catch me 
telling the truth, to get a flogging." 



"Fun! — yes — there's going to be fun this aftem.oon," 
muttered little Flyntey Haite, as he skulked about a house 
at the comer, now loitering at the pump, and anon gazing 
idly into the shop-windows, giving, from time to time, a 
short peculiar whistle, as a tmbdued signal to some desired 
companion. It could scarcely be said that Flyntey's coun- 
tenance wore a smile ^ the hardening process and its de- 
ceitful consequences had long ago swept smiles for ever 
from his face, and had left instead, a joyless contortion of 
feature that had nothing of mirthfulness about it, even when 
the cordage of his physiognomy pulled hard to open gates 
for laughter. Flyntey had no laughter in him — there was 
none of the joyousness of youth about his hard and care- 
worn look, with its premature expression of depravity ; and 
when he would be merry, it was awkward, ungainly, and 
unpractised, dashed too, with a tinge of malice and revenge, 
as if it were but an ambush for the stealthy approach of 
trick and enmity. But in the instance now referred to, it 
was evident that Flyntey had a thought within, which was 
pleasant to himself at least — whatever it might prove to 
others. 

" Fun for two !" again ejaculated he, vnth a gleam of 
stony delight ; and there was a cold sparkle in his eye, 
coupled with a compression of the lip that spoke of mis- 
chief. 

"Fun!" said he? — Fun needs to be defined. Many 
things are honored with the name of fun, which are eventu- 
ally discovered to be anything but fun. The funny man is 
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too often a sad fellow ; and the frog is in die right of it, 
who decided that fun to me might be death to him. When 
such folks as Flyntey Harte thus rub their hands together, 
anticipating glee, the fun in contemplation is to be a mo- 
nopoly, leaving one of the parties to the affair as far from 
realizing the fun as can well be imagined. Ringing peo- 
ple's bells, considered in juvenility, is fun in some sort, 
as you thought once, and ran in joy away ; but it is a 
shrewd question with the philosopher, whether rheumatic 
and weaned Sally, after a hard day's work, is alive to a full 
appreciation of the fun which calls her, by tintinnabulation 
and these eccentric campanologian performances, from the 
deep recess of kitchen, or from sweet repose in garrets^ 
to find none but nobody at street-doors* Do you not — most 
funny one — now hear her growling in retreat? Yes, Sally 
grumbles, ay, and Juba, too, to be distui'bed in this, your 
funny fashion. The whole department of hoaxing and of 
practical jokery is of the same description of one-sided fun j 
and though it be set down as fun to throw eggs into a crowd, 
still, it is not often that the recipient thereof is overwhelmed 
with gratitude at the favor so liberally bestowed. A snow- 
ball in one's bed, or freezing water in a boot, often con* 
vulses the performer of the deed with deepest bursts of 
laughter ; yet it will be observed as a general rule, that the 
effect upon the person for whom all this trouble has been 
taken, is for the most part, and in the majority of instances, 
widely different ; as indeed will also show itself to be the 
case when a trap is left upon the stairs, to cause the unwary 
to go through a certain series of ground and lofly tumbling, 
j^r the amusement of those who are in the secret and who 
listen for the clatter. Thus, too, when the chair upon which 
you purpose to deposite yourself, is suddenly withdrawn, 
and your descent is considerably greater and more rapid than 
you had reason to anticipate, it is within the scope of likeli- 
hood tliat your usually placid brow will be coiTugated with 
frowns, and that the few words you do speak in answer to 
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the mirth of bystanders, will embody more of the force than 
of the graces of our language. 

Flyntey's look, therefore, indicated some species of fun of 
this restricted nature — the sport to be all here — the an- 
noyance and the suffering all there ; and he now awaited the 
approach of an accomplice — one Badde Feller, who, with- 
out the intensity of character and the powei-s of invention, 
that so eminently distinguished Flyntey Harte, and made 
him instinctively a leader, had yet the faculty of following 
in another's ti*ail, and of admiring the imprint of a broader 
footstep than his own. 

^ Fun ! — where 1" inquired Badde Feller, with his usual 
sneaking smirk, being then in process of an errand, with a 
bottle in one hand, and a shilling in the other. 

" Here !" growled Flyntey, tapping upon the breast of his 
jacket, with an air of lofty superiority. •*Peep in there, and 
tell me what you think of that V* 

" Why, if it isn't a pistil — an 'orse pistil ! Is it borrered V* 

" Hooked, you goose," replied Flyntey, with a smile ; 
*^ hooked round at Jones's — leave me alone for that — baby 
was at the door, and I tumbled it off the steps, for fun ; but 
then, thinks I to myself, thinks I, now's the time; so I j)icked 
baby Jones up in my arms, gave baby Jones a pinch or two, 
to make it squeal the louder, and carried it into the shop, 
poor little Jones! — the folks all came running to see what 
was the matter — gave me two cents for being a good boy, 
and, as I came out, I hooked the pistol I ho ! ho !" 

" And shot off too, I guess, ha ! ha !" jocularly and de- 
lightedly added Badde Feller ; " it takes you, Flyntey, to 
do good things — I'd never thought of that 'ai^ — never." 

" I guess not — but now we've got the pistol, what else is 
to be done 1" 

" Shoot something, mustn't we f ' added Badde Feller, with 
Bn innocent smile. ^*Kill somebody'^ dog, won't we ?" 

" Ay ; but where's the powder, and the shot, and the 
bullets 1 Get them, and we'll shoot Jouea*a pet cat to begin 
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with. Stop — I have it — keep that bottle and sell it — give 
me the shilling to get the powder, and afterward you can 
tell your old man that you fell down, and spilt the whiskey 
— that's the plan. You'd never have thought of that, neither 
— it takes me." 

Badde Feller demurred, lacking nerve for the crisis ; but at 
length his fears were overcome ; and it will be seen in the en- 
graving how the plans against Jones's cat were pushed from 
abstract theory into the full flush of glorious practice. Jones's 
cat perished, yielding up at least one of its nine lives ; but the 
murder had a witness in the dowager Mrs. Jones. It was 
** my grandmother's cat," and thereby hangs a tale, though 
that the cat be dead by the remorseless hands of Flyntey 
Harte. 

This affair proved to be catastrophic al, as well, or as. ill, 
to Flyntey Harte, as to Jones's unhappy cat. Investigation 
was instituted — the evidence being direct, not circumstantial, 
left not a hinge or loop to hang a doubt on — the larceny of 
the pistol — the death of the pussy — and the deluding of 
Badde Feller, who played innocence on the occasion, and 
** owned up" as state's evidence, under the plea of having 
been cajoled into disappointing his father in regard to the 
bottle and the shilling — relative to which, however, we do 
not believe one word — all formed a teri'ific array of criminal 
fact against young Flyntey Harte ; and as, unfortunately for 
himself, it had not been his luck to have killed a man, and to 
be tried hy a jury, which would have secured the verdict of 
acquittal, a conviction and a punishment came inexorably 
down upon him, after the manner to which he had been long 
accustomed. Flyntey Harte, the elder, with a nerve worthy 
of the first Brutus, made a last effort to scourge his precious 
offsprinu: into that wholesome appreciation of the beauties 
of honesty, humanity, and truthfulness, which as yet seemed 
to be a sealed book to his perverted eyes. The iiesult, how- 
ever, was as "stiiking" as the means employed; for young 
Flyntey Harte beat a retreat in the middle of the night, afler 
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breaking whatever was breakable, silently, about the house. 
His own clothes went with hinoi, added to other choice selec- 
tions in the way of apparel ; and he took as much of the 
paternal cash as became available in the opening of desks 
and drawers. Nay, he had even made well-intended ar- 
rangements for a domiciliary conflagration, which failed 
through mischance ; and the words — 

"GoN TO See," 

were scrawled in charcoal upon the wall of his chamber, in 
such equivocal orthography, that none could tell whether he 
had embarked his fortunes on the ocean wave, or had merely 
set forth * * to see'* the world, in a more earthly way. But what- 
ever be the way chosen by young Flyntey Harte — on the 
waters or on the dry land — is a way which will lead to 
prisons, if not to that greater elevation whence it is usual to 
" drop the subject ;" and if so, it is left to consideration 
where the blame and responsibility should rest, for all Flyntey 
Harte's mischances and misdeeds. The theme, perhaps, 
may be found worthy of a moment's thought, in its connexion 
with the varied systems of youthful training with which our 
age abounds. 
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THE MERRY CHRISTMAS AND THE HAPPY NEW YEAR 

OP 

MR- DUNN BROWN- 

Poor Mr. Dunn Brown I 

Do you not, friend, pity any one* who thus bears engraved 
upon his front the unerring signs of a sad and discontented 
spirit — you, we mean, all of you, who are gifted — if, as this 
.world goes, it be a gift to feel acutely those sorrows which 
appertain rather to our neighbors than ourselves— who are 
afflicted, then, if you prefer it so, with philanthropy and ten- 
demess of heart 1 Are you not disposed, when in the mood, 
and with time to spare for the purpose, to weep over the un- 
known sufferings of the rueful Mr. Dunn Brown, and to enter 
largely on the work of sympathiaration and of condolement, 
shaking him gently by the hand, with a tear or two in your 
eye, as you advise him to be of good cheer, and to ** get up 
aud try it again V We are sure it must be so. 

Yet we fear that all of this disinterested kindness of yours 
is a waste and a throwing away of benevolence. Mr. Dunn 
Brown is not to be comforted — Mr. Dunn Brown does not 
wish to be comforted — Mr. Dunn Brown regards himself as 
happier to be unhappy than all the rest of the world as it 
revels in felicity and runs riot in delight. Laugh who will 
— sing who may — dance whoever has the agility — Dunn 
Brown has more of pleasure, according to his ideas of pleas- 
ure, in these doleful groanings of his than is to be conceived 
of by any of the inferior nature. For, as he thinks, they, 
poor creatures, " don't know any better." But he — Mr. 
Dunn Brown — will not enjoy delight upon such terms a» 
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these — he ksows a great deal better — ask him, and he will 
tell you so — and therefore, on a principle, makes the woi-st 
of things, and exults sulkily in his superior wisdom, with a 
smile of scomfulness and contempt for those triflers in the 
sunbeam who are so weak as to be content and merry. 
Dunn Brown is not to be^caught in the perpetration of such 
a silliness, but growls, he does, and ginimbles, in all the ex- 
asperation of a splenetic spirit — the great, the wise, the 
profound Mr. Dunn Brown — who is there, anywhere, but 
Mr. Dunn Brown 1 Who is there that has been, can be, or 
will be, to compare with Mr. Dunn Brown ? 

True, Mr. Dunn Brown, with hts keen perception of val- 
ues, wishes nrisanthropically, both night and morning, that 
he never had been bom, regarding it as the greatest misfor- 
tune that ever happened to him, to have made an appearance 
on this sublunary sphere of trouble and disquietude; but, for 
all that, Mr. Dunn Brown is as firm as can be in the faitn 
•that it would have been a disaster to the world itself, if the 
ege we live in had net been enlightened by his example, and 
by the comments on it which were only to be imagined and 
uttered by a man like him — if, indeed, there could by possi- 
bility have been another man like him cotemporaneous widi 
Mr. Dunn Brown — who firmly believes that, however it may 
be with others, he stands alone, without a parallel — ouIy4)ne 
Dunn Brown — the rest are verdant in their tinge and col- 
oring. He — he only — is not to be deceived by the toys 
and sugar-plums of existence, into a belief that there is any- 
thing worth living for — he sees, lie knows, he comprehends ; 
and he scorns the superficial gilding which makes others 
happy in their tinselled gingerbread. 

When Dunn Brown rises in the morning, he rails at the 
day which calls him to another succession of plagues and 
perplexities, in causing ends to meet, and in providing for 
the demands of business. When Mr. Dunn Brovsm goes to 
bed at night, Mr. Dunn Brown is at least half inclined to the 
opinion, that if it were not for the loss that would thus be 
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sustained by society, it would be an economy if he were 
never to wake again — a saving in- the way of tears and a re- 
trenchment in the matter of misanthropic reflection. You 
should see Mr. Dunn Brown as he makes his forlorn appear- 
ance at the breakfast-table, and imbibes his nutriment — 
how he carps, how he complains, how be argues against the 
soundness of every proposition that may be broached ;: ob- 
jecting to the coffee, impugning the cakes, and' placing the 
seal of his reprobation on the savory sausage ; croaking and 
eating until the argument and the appetite are both exhaust- 
ed, and his hunger and his querulousness are satisfied and 
silenced. Do see Mr; Dunn Brown at his breakfast, in pref- 
erence to a visit to the menagerie. Should the process be 
converted into an exhibition, it would be cheap at twenty-five 
cents, only to acquire a knowledge of the ferocious capabili- 
ties of Mr. Dunn Brown. 

"And now, a meiTy Christmas to you, Mr. Dunn Brown," 
" Merry stuff — merry nonsense — merry fiddlesticks !*' re- 
sponds Mr. Dunn Brown — " pretty merriment, indeed, to 
be- compelled to empty your pockets, whether you want to 
or not, to give things to people who don't care a button about 
you, after they have obtained what they want, with their 
n>erry Christmas, and all that — and that's not the worst of 
it ekher, for you must bother your brains for a week, think- 
ing what you shall give them, and then not hit upon the.right 
t^ing afler all — all sorts of things, too, that are useless — 
fine books to tkoee who never read, with precious curiosities, 
that only seiire to lumber up all the dark closets. Now, I'll 
leave it to any man, any woman — yes^and any child, I will, 
whether it is not the first requisite of a Christmas-box, that 
it should not be available for any purpose — too fine to touch 
— too frail to be employed. The whole house is cluttered 
up with Christmas-boxes; and all the children are either 
crying over their broken toys, or are very sick vnth surfeits- 
of pie and candy. D'ye call that merry Chriatmas, I'd. like 
to know t" 
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"Oh, yes — * merry Christmas/ to be sure — and what 
does that mean ? Yes — what does that mean when you take 
your dictionary and translate it into plain language ? Why, 
a half-dollar at least, if it dues not come to a great deal more 
than fifty cents. You want to be merry at my expense, do 
you, Mr. Merry Christmas] — Well, when I*m sent to the 
legislature, VW have a law passed against all such merri- 
ments, I will. Every man shall shake his own hand, and 
everybody buy his own Christmas-box — that's my notion^ 
and that*s the way I'd box 'em, all round, and see who'd be 
merry then." 

"A happy New- Year, Mr. Dunn Brow© — I wish you a 
very happy New- Year." 

"A happy New- Year !" cries Mr. Dunn Brown ; " I wish 
you would tell me where I'm to find the happiness of the 
New- Year, when all the world comes pecking at me with 
their bills, as if a man had nothing else to do but to pay 
money — everything going out and not a ferthing coming in 
— tailors' boys, bootmakers' boys — all sorts of boys, bill in 
one handf and t'other hand extended for the cash, pulling at the 
bell, too, as if k was the greatest sport in the world to pre- 
vent a man from having one moment of peace and happiness. 
And this is your New-Year — your happy New- Year ! The 
old year was bad enough ; but each of your New- Years is a 
great deal worse than any thaX went before. I can say for 
one, that I never want to see a New- Year again as long as 
I live J for no sooner is the old year fixed off comfortably, 
than in comes another to disturb the whole arrangement." 

It will thus be seen that Mr. Dunn Brown is ever to be 
found in that melancholy measure which is familiarly known 
to the rest of the world as " a peek of troubles ;" and that 
whatever may chance to occur, it is certain to give rise to a 
discourse somewhat of the funereal order. To all anniversa- 
ries he has^ an especial aversion, and nothing moves his virratb 
more effectively than to speak of the celebration of a birtXi- 
day — his own, or that of any other person. 
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** Your birthday, Mr. Dunn Brown — is it not ? How old, 
Mr. Dunn Brown V 

** How old V* — why not, O ^orld ! — why not, in this 
matter, change and transmute your phraseology? How old! 
—is it agreeable thus to be reminded of the course of time 
and of the progress of decay, by your " how old 1" Would 
it not be as easy to say, ** How young are you now," instead 
of thus continually reminding people that their span on earth 
is marching rapidly to its close ? 

**A»d here it is again!" exclaims Mr. Dunn Brown. 
" Why could not our lives have been begun at the other 
end, so tfcat we might be growing younger every day, instead 
of dwindling into wrinkles and gray hairs i — then they would 
•ay * fifty years young,' instead of ^ fifty years old,' which 
would be vastly more agreeable — •'getting young fast' — 
wouldn't that be nice 1 But to rejoice oyer birthdays, the 
way they have them now, it's the silliest thing I ever heard 
o£ Nobody sees me making a fuss about my birthday, any 
more than I do about your meiry Christmas and your happy 
New- Year, No — I keep just as quiet about it as ever I 
can — sort'er dodge round it, and try to make myself forget 
that there ever was such a thing as a birthday, instead of 
ciphering over it as some people do, as if there were a 
pleasure in counting how much is ^ne and how little re- 
mains." 

It will, therefore, be perceived that Mr. Dunn Brown is a 
species of philosopher — sad and sombre — as we find it usu- 
ally the case with your incipient philosopher, who, in the first 
stages of his advancement, cries aloud that all is barren. But 
Dunn Brown advances no further than grumbletonianism ; 
and we fear that there he will remain, Dunn Brown, con- 
vinced that man, legitimately, is never properly employed 
unless he is engaged in the useful operation of shedding tears 
^ vain regret and finding fault with that which is to be re- 
garded as the irremediable, not knowing that there is some- 
^ing beyond this which enables humanity to make the best 
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of its position and to be happy with the circumstances which 
suiTound it. 

But still, Dunn Brown has that negative happiness which 
consists in pluming himself upon his superior sagacity in the 
pleasant labor of the discovering of miseiies and the prepara- 
tion of torments, while he likewise gathers com&rt in the 
habit of despising those who are foolish enough not to engage 
in the cultivation of soitow, which with Ltunn Brown may be 
regarded as a species of wholesale manufacture. 

"Any man" — it is Dunn Brown's decided conviction, 
which he carries out practically — "any man — a live man, 
who is not decidedly miserable all the time he is alive, must 
be a goose — there's no alternative, I'm thankful I'm not a 
goose, but a sensible, thinking individual, and, of course, just 
about as miserable a man as you could wish to see, especially 
about the New-Year, when the silly ones keep up such a 
firing of guns, as if they could drive off the charges of cred* 
iters by the discharges of blank-cartridge — a thing not to bo 
did. But I do wish that a man could somehow or other con- 
trive to run away from himself as easily as he can run away 
from other people. If anybody will find out how to do that, 
he shall be remembered in my will, if thei^e happens to be 
anything over, which, from present appearances, isp't very 
likely." 

And so Mr. Dunn Brown sits down in his "old armchair,** 
to rail at the world and to congratulate himself upon his own 
wretchedness, until he is shrivelled away to a mere anatomy, 
unhappy Dunn and melancholy Brown! One of his children 
is to be educated as a sexton, while the other is to walk 
abroad in the shadowy guise of an undertaker, as Dunn 
Brown himself saunters through creation as its moumer-in- 
chief, by constitution and by preference. Should he be smit- 
ten by the love of military renown, the regiment he belongs 
to must parade and muster as "the Blues" — no other color 
will serve — no other color can prevail where he is present; 
and should too much of mirthful ness pervade your vicinity. 
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ask Mr. Dunn Brown to step in now and then, and our life 
on it, there will soon be a sufficient infusion of gall and bit- 
terness, of misanthropy and discontent, to qualify the whole 
matter to suit the most lugubrious fancy. Dunn Brown is a 
perpetual memento mori — an everlasting remembrancer of 
the insecurity of all human happiness ; and we'd like to see 
any of you venture upon a laugh or try the experiment of a 
joke in his awful presence. Next to the obituary notices in 
the journals, one of Dunn Brown's greatest enjoyments in 
life is in the perusal of the bulletin-boards of the newspaper- 
offices, when they recount the latest steamboat disaster, or 
the most recent catastrophe upon a railroad. Depend upon 
it, that he will meet you on the wharf, or greet you at the 
depot, with all the most comfortable particulars of the peril 
you are about to encounter. In this respect, Dunn Brown is 
careful that you should have none of that species of bliss 
which is the offspring of ignorance; and should you thus 
serve to furnish an item of " appalfing intelligence," you will 
be pleased to remember, as the boiler bursts, that you would 
rush upon your fate in defiance of the friendly cautions of 
your careful friend, the immortal Dunn Brown, who knew 
well how it would be, and who did not hesitate to tell you so. 
Perhaps the thought may prove a source of comfort in your 
sufferings. At all events, 'twas not the fault of Mr. Dunn 
Brown. Was it, now 1 
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PELEG W. PONDER: 

OR, THE POLITICIiLN WITHOUT A SIDE. 

It is a curious thing — an unplisasant tiling — a veiy em- 
barrassing sort of thing — but the truth must be told — if not 
at all times, at least sometimes ; and truth now compe]iB the 
declaration, that Pel eg W. Ponder, whose 'character is 
here portrayed, let him travel in any way, can not arrive 
at a conclusion. He never had one of his own. He scarcely 
knows a conclusion, even if he should chance to see one be- 
longing to other people. And, as for reaching a result, he 
would never be able to do it, if he could stretch like a giraffe. 
Results are beyond his compass. And his misfortune is» 
perhaps, hereditary, his mother's name having been Mrs. 
Perplexity Ponder, whose earthly career came to an end 
while she was in dubitation as to which of the various physi- 
cians of the place should be called in. If there had been 
only one doctor in the town. Perplexity Ponder might have 
been saved. But there were many — and what could Per- 
plexity do in such a case t 

Ponder's father yma run over by a wagon, as he stood de- 
bating with himself, in fehe middle of the road, whether he 
should escape forward or retreat backward. There were 
two methods of extrication, and between them both old' Pon- 
der became a victim. How then eeuld their worthy son, 
Peleg, be expected to arrive at a eoBcluaonl He never 
•does. 
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Yet, for one's general comfort and particular happiness, 
there does not appear to be any faculty more desirable than 
the power of "making up the mind." Right or wrong, it 
saves a deal of wear and tear; and it prevents an infinite 
variety of tiouble. Commend us to the individual who closes 
upon propositions like a nutcracker — whose promptness of 
will has a sledge-hammer way with it, and hits nails contin- 
udly on the head. Genius may be brilliant — talent com- 
' manding ; but what is genius, or what is talent, if it lack that 
which we may call the clinching faculty — if it hesitates, 
veers, and flutters — suffers opportunity to pass, and stumbles 
at occasion 1 To reason well is much, no doubt ; but reason 
loses the race, if it sits in meditation on the fence when com- 
petition rushes by. 

Under the best of circumstances, something must be left 
to hazard. There is a chance in all things. No man can so 
calculate odds in the affairs of life as to insure a certainty. 
The screws and linchpins necessary to our purpose have not 
the inflexibility of a fate ; yet they must be trusted at some 
degree of risk. Our candle may be put out by a puff of wind 
on the staire, let it be sheltered ever so carefully. Betsy is 
a good cook, yet beefeteaks have been productive of strangu- 
lation. Does it then follow from this, that we are never to 
go to bed, except in the dark, and to abstain from breaking 
our fast until dinner is announced ] 

One may pause and reflect too much. There must be ac- 
tion, conclusion, i*esult, or we are a failure, to all intents and 
purposes — a self-confessed failure — defunct from thebegin- 
<ning. And such was the case with Peleg W. Ponder, who 
never arrived at a conclusion, or contrived to reach a result. 
Peleg is always " stumped" — he " don't know what to think" 
—he "can't tell what to say" — kn unfinished gentleman, 
urith a mind like a dusty garret, full, as it were, of rickety 
fiftmiture, jet nothing serviceable — broken-backed chairs — 
three-legged tables o— pitchers without a handle — cracked 
decanters and fractured looking-glasses — that museum of 
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irmtiJatioTM; in whicb housewifely rejoices, under the vague,, 
but never-realized hope, that these things may eventually 
** come in play." Peleg's opinions lie about the workshop 
of his brain, in every stage of progi*ess but the last — chips, 
sticks, and sawdust, enough, bat no article ready to send 
home. 

Should you meet Peleg in the street, with " Good mom- 
ing, Peleg — how do you find yourself to-day ?" 

** Well— I don't know exactly — I'm pretty — no, not very 
— pray, how do you do, yourself 1" 

Now, if a man docs not know exactly, or nearly, how he 
is, aflcr being up for several hours, and having had abundant 
time to investigate the circumstances of his case, it is useless 
to propound questions of opinion to such an individual. It 
is useless to attempt it with Peleg. " How do you do," puz- 
zles him — he is fearful of being too rash, and of making a 
reply which might not be fully justified by after-refiection. 
His head may be about to ache, and he has other suspicious 
feelings. 

" People ai-e always asking me how I do, and more than 
half the time I can't tell — there's a good many different sorts 
of ways of feeling betwixt and between * Very sick, I thank 
you,' and * Half dead, I'm obliged to you;* and people won't 
stop to hear you explain the matter. They want to know 
right smack, when you don't know right smack yourself! 
Sometimes you feel things a-coming, and just after, you feel 
things a-going. And nobody's exactly prime all the while. 
I ain't, anyhow — I'm kinder so just now, and I'm sorter 
t'other way just afler. — Then, some people tell you that 
you look very well, when you don't feel very well — how 
then ?" 

At table, Peleg is not exactly sure what he will take; and 
sits looking slowly up and down the board, deliberating i^at 
he would like, until the rest of the company have finished 
their repast, there being often nothing left which suits Pe- 
leg's hesitating appetite. 
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Peleg has never married — not that he is averse to the 
connubial state— on the contrary, he has a large share of the 
susceptibilities, and is always partially in love. But female 
beauty is so various. At one time, Feleg is inclined to be- 
lieve that perfection lies in queenly dignity — the majesty of 
an empress fills his dreams ; and he looks down with disdain 
upon little people. He calls them " squabs," in derogation. 
But anon, in a more domestic mood, he thinks of fireside 
happiness and quiet bliss, declining from the epic poetiy of 
loveliness, to the household wife, who might be disposed to 
bring him his slippers, and to dam the hole in his elbow. 
When in the tragic vein, he &ncies a brunette ; and when 
the sunshine is on his soul, blue eyes are at a premium. 
Should woman possess the lightness of a sylph, or should 
her charms be of the more solid architecture 1 Ought her 
countenance to beam in smiles, or will habitual pensiveness 
be the more interesting? Is sparkling brilliancy to be pre- 
ferred to gentle sweetness ? 

" If there wasn't so many of them, I shouldn't be so 
bothered," said Peleg; " or, if they all looked alike, a man 
couldn't help himself. But yesterday, I wanted this one — 
to-day, I want that one; and to-morrow, 1*11 want t'other 
one ; and how can I tell, if I should get this, or that, or 
t'other, that it wouldn't soon be somebody else that I really 
wanted 1 That's the difficulty. It always happens so with 
me. When the lady's most courted, and thinks I ought to 
speak out, then I begin to be skeered, for fear I've made a 
mistake, and have been thinking I loved her, when I didn't. 
May be it's not the right one — may be she won't suit — may 
be I might do better — may be I had better not venture at 
all. I wish there wasn'^ so many * may-bes' about eveiy- 
thing, especially in such affairs. I've got at least a dozen 
unfinished courtships on hand already." 

But all this happened a long time ago ; and Peleg has 
gradually lost sight of his fancy for making an addition to 
his household. Not that he has concluded, even yet, to 
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remain a bachelor. He would be alarmed at the bare men- 
tion of such an idea. He could not consent to be shelved in 
that decisive manner. But he has subsided from active 
"looking around" in pursuit of his object, into that calm 
irresponsible submissiveness, characteristic of the somewhat 
elderly bachelor, which waits until she may chance to pre- 
sent herself spontaneously, and "come along" of her own 
accord. "Some day — some day," says Peleg; "it will 
happen some day or other. What's the use of being in a 
hurry 1" 

Peleg W. Ponder's great object is now ambition. His 
personal affairs are somewhat embarrassed by his lack of 
entei-piise ; and he hankers greatly for an office. But which 
side to join 1 Ay, there's the rub ! Who vnll purvey the 
loaf and fish ? For whom shall Peleg shout ? 

Behold him, as he puzzles over the returns of the state 
elections, laboring in vain to satisfy his mind as to the result 
in the presidential contest. Stupefied by figures — perplexed 
by contradictory statements — bothered by the general hur- 
rah ; what can Peleg do ] 

" Who's going to win ] That's all I want to know," ex- 
claims the vexed Peleg ; " I don't want to waste my time a 
blowing out for the wrong person, and never get a thank'e. 
What's the use of that? There's Simpkins — says I, Simp- 
kins, says I, which is the party that can't be beat And 
Simpkins turns up his nose and tells me every fool knows 
that — it's his side — »o I hurrah for Simpkins's side as hard 
as I can. But then comes Timpkins — Timpkins's side is 
t'other side from Simpkins's side, and Timpkins offers to 
bet me three levies that his side is the side that can't be 
beat. Hurrah! says I, for Timpkins's side! — and then I 
can't tell which side. 

" As for the newspapers, that's worse still. They not 
only crow all round, but they cipher it out so clear, that both 
sides must win, if there's any truth in the ciphering-book ; 
which there isn't about election times. What's to be done ? 
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I've tried going to all the meetings — I've hurraed for every- 
body — I've been in all the processions, and I sit a little 
while every evening in all sorts of headquarters. I've got 
one kind of documents in one pocket, and t'other kind of 
documents in t'other pocket ; and as I go home at night, I 
sing one sort of song as loud as I can bawl half of the way, 
and try another sort of song the rest of the way, just to split 
the difference and show my impartiality. If I only had two 
votes — a couple of *em — how nice it would be. 

" But the best thing that can be done now, I guess, as my 
character is established both ways, is to turn in quietly till 
the row is all over. Nobody will miss me when they are 
so busy ; and afterward, when we know all about it, just 
look for Peleg W. Ponder as he comes down the street, 
shaking people by the hand, and saying how we have used 
them up. I can't say so now, or I would — for I am not 
perfectly sure yet which is * we,' or which is * them.' Time 
enough when the election is over." 

It will thus be seen that Ponder is a remarkable person. 
Peter Schlemihl lost his shadow, and became memorably 
unhappy in consequence ; but what was his misfortune 
when compared with that of the man who has no side ? 
What are shadows if weighed against sides 1 4^nd Peleg 
is almost afraid that he never will be able to get a side, so 
unlucky has he been heretofore. He begins to dread that 
both sides may be defeated ; and then, let us ask, what is to 
become of him 1 Must he stand aside 1 
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CHAPTER I. 

▲ SX7MMSK DAT IN DUBLIN, OR TEESE AND TBEXlEASOtTTS* 

Ths coach that brings the passenger by wood and mountain, by brawling waterfall 
and gloomy plain, by fiie lonely lake of Festiniog, and across the swinging world's, 
wonder of a Menai>bridge, through dismal Anglesea to dismal Holyhead — the Binning- 
ham rasdl — manages matters so cleverly, that after ten hours* ride the traveller is thrust 
incontinently on board the packet, and the steward says there's no use in providing 
dinner on board, because the passage is so short. 

That is true ; but why not give us half an hour on shore ? Ten hours spent on a 
coach-box render the dinner question one of extreme importance ; and as the packet 
reaches Kingstown at midnight, when all the world is asleep, and the inn.larders locked 
up, and the cook in bed ; and as the mail is not landed imtil five in the morning (at 
which hour the passengers are considerately awakened by a great stamping and shouting 
overhead,) might not Lord Lowthe« give us one little half hour ? Even the steward 
agreed that it was a useless and atrocious tyranny ; and, indeed, after a little demur, 
produced a half.dozen of fried eggs, a feeble makeshift for a dinner. 

Our passage across from the Head was made in a rain so pouring and steady, that 
sea and coast were entirely hidden from us, and one could see very little beyond the 
glowing tip of the cigar which r^^mained alight nobly in spite of the weather. When 
the gallant exertions of that fiery spirit were over for ever, and burning bravely to the 
end, it had breathed its last in doing its master service, all became black and cheerless 
around ; the passengers had dropped off one by one, preferring to be dry and ill below 
rather than wet and squeamish above ; even the mate, with his gold.laced cap (who is 
so astonishingly like Mr. Charles Dickens, that he might pass for that gentleman) — even 
the mate said he would go to his cabin and turn in. So there remained nothing for it 
but to do as all the world had done. 

Plence it was impossible to institute the comparison between the Bay of Naples and 
that of DubUn (the Bee of Neeples the former is sometimes called in this country,) 
where I have heard the likeness asserted in a great number of societies and conversa- 
tions. But how could one see the Bay of Dublin in the dark ? and how, supposing 
one could see it, should a person behave who has never seen the Bay of Naples ? It is 
but to take the similarity for granted, and remain in bed till morning. 

When everybody was awakened at five o'clock, by the noise made upon the removal 
of the maiUbags, there was heard a cheerless dribbling and pattering overhead, which 
led one to wait still further until the rain should cease ; at length the steward said the 
last boat was going ashore, and receiving half-a-crown for his own services (the regular 
tariff,) intimated likewise that it was the custom for gentlemen to compliment the stew- 
ardoss with a shilling, which ceremony was also complied with. No doubt she is an 
amiable woman, and deserves any sum of money. As for inquiring whether she merited 
it or not in this instance, that surely is quite unfair. A traveller who stops to inquire 
the deserts of every individual claimant of a shilling on his road, had best stay quiet it 
home. If we only got what we (Reserved— Heaven save us ! many of us might whistla 
for a dinner. 

A long pier, with a steamer or two at hand, and a few small vessels lying on either 
side of the jetty ; a town irregularly built, with many handsome terraces, some churches, 
and showy.looking hotels ; a few people straggling on the beach, two or three cars at 
the railroad station, which runs along the shore as far as Dublin ; the sea stretching 
interminably eastward ; to the north the hill of Howth, lying gray behind the mist ; 
and, directly under his feet, upon the wet, black, shining, slippery deck, an agreeable 
reflection of his own legs, disappearing seemingly in the direction of the cabin from 
which he issues ; are the sights which a traveller may remark, on coming on deck at 
Kingstown Pier on a wet morning — let us say on an average morning ; for according 
to the statement of well-informed natives, an Irish day is more often rainy than other. 
wise. A hideous obelisk, stuck upon four fat balls, and surmounted with a crown oa 
a cushion (the latter were no bad emblems perhaps of the monarch in whose honor they 
wert ndwd,) comaMmoratM tfao Mcred spot at which Geoise IV« fiMMad; l3AVMb&.v ^^ 



are landed here from the Bteamei* ; and a carman, whd is dawdling in the neig hborhoad 
with a straw in his mouth, comes leisurely up to ask whether you'll go to Dublin ? la 
it natural indolence, or the effect of despair because 6f the neighboring railroad, which 
renders him so indifferent ? He does not even take the straw out of his mouUi as he 
proposes the question, and seems quite careless as to the answer. 

He said he would take me to Dublin " in three quarthers," as soon as we began a 
parley ; as to the fare, he would not hear of it — ^he said, he would leave it to my honor, 
he would take me for nothing. Was it possible to refuse such a genteel offer ? The 
times are very much changed since those described by the facetious Jack Hinton, when 
the carmen tossed up for the passenger, and those who won him took him ; for the 
remaining cars on the stand did not seem to take the least interest in the bargain, or 
offer to over-drive or under-bid their comrade in any way. .^ 

Before that day, so memorable for joy and sorrow, for rapture at receiving its monarch 
and tearful grief at losing him, when George IV. came and left the. maritime resort of 
the citizens of Dublin, it bore a less genteel name than that which it owns at present, 
and was called Dunlearj-. After that glorious event Dunleary disdained to be Dun- 
leary any longer, and became Kingstown henceforward and for ever. Numerous ter- 
races and pleasure-houses have been built in the place — they stretch row after row 
along the banks of the sea, and rise one above another on the hill. The rents of these 
houses are said to be very high ; the Dublin citizens crowd into them in summer ; and 
a great source of pleasure and comfort must it be to them to have the fresh sea-breezes 
and prospects ao near to the metropolis. 

The better sort of houses are handsome and spacious ; but the fashionable quarter is 
yet in an unfinished state ; for enterprising architects are always beginning new roads, 
rows and terraces ; nor are those already built by any means complete. Besides, the 
aristocratic part of the town is a commercial one, and nearer to Dublin stretch lines of 
low cottages which have not a Kingstown look at all, but are evidently of the Dunleary 
period. It is quite curious to see in the streets where the shops are, how often the 
painter of the sign.boards begins with big letters, and ends, for want of space, with 
small ; and the Englishman accustomed to the thriving neatness and regularity which 
characterize towns, great and small, in his own country, can't fail to notice the differ- 
ence here. The houses have a battered rakish look, and seem going to ruin before 
their time. As seamen of all nations come hither who have made no vow of temper, 
ancc, there are plenty of liquor-shops still, and shabby cigar-shops, and shabby milliners* 
and tailors' with fly-blown prints of old fashions. The bakers and apothecaries make 
a great brag of their calling, and you see medical hall, or pitblic bakery, ballyragget 
^LouR-STOBE (or whatever the name may be,) pompously inscribed over very humble 
tenements ; some comfortable grocers' and butchers' shops, and numbers of shabby 
sauntering people, the younger part of whom are barelegged and bareheaded, make up the 
rest of the picture, which the stranger sees as his car goes jingling through the street. 

After the town come the suburbs of pleasure-houses : low, one-storied cottages for 
the most part ; some neat and fresh, some that have passed away from the genteel state 
altogether, and exhibiting downright poverty ; some in estate of transition, with broken 
windows and pretty romantic names upon tumble-down gates. Who lives in them ? 
One fancies that the chairs and tables inside are broken, and tiie teapot on the break, 
fast-table has no spout, and the table,cloth is ragged and sloppy, and the lady of the 
house is in dubious curUpapers, and the gentleman with an imperial to his chin, and a 
flaring dressing-gown all ragged at the elbows. 

To be sure, a traveller who in ten minutes can see not only the outsides of houses 
but the interiors of the same, must have remarkably keen sight ; and it is early yet to 
speculate. It is clear, however, that these are pleasure-houses for a certain class ; and 
looking at the houses, one can't but fancy the inhabitants resemble them somewhat. 
The car, on its road to Dublin, passes by numbers of these — by more shabbiness than a 
Londoner will see in the course of his home peregrinations for a year. 

The capabilities of the country, however, are very great, and in many instances 
have been taken advantage of; for you see, besides the misery, numerous handsome 
houses and parks along the road, having fine lawns and woods, and the sea in our view, 
at a quarter of an hour's ride from Dublin. It is the continual appearance of this sort 
of wealth which makes the poverty more striking, and thus between the two (for there 
is no vacant space of fields between Kingstown and Dublin,) the car reaches the city. 
There is but little commerce on this road» which was also in extremely bad repair. It is 
aieglected for the sake of its thriving neighbor, the railroad, on which a dozen pretty little 
stations accommodate the inhabitants of the various villages through which we pass. 

The entrance to the capital is very handsoTie. There is no busUe and throng of car* 
ri$gt§, as in Lpwlon; but you paw by wmmaw rowi of nmX botiaesi fronwd with 
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gudeoB, and adorned with all sorts of gay4ooking creepers. Pretty maiketgardeni, 
with trim beds of plants, and shining glass-honses, give the suburbs a riante and cheer, 
ful look ; and, passing under the arch of the railway, we are in the city itself. Hence 
you come upon several old-fashioned, well-built, airy, stately streets, and through Fits- 
William square, a noble place, the garden of whicb^is full of flowers and foliage. The 
leaves are green, and not black as in similar places in London ; the red-brick houses 
tall and handsome. Presently the car stops before an extremely big red house, in diat 
extremely laige squaro, Stephen's Green, where Mr. O'ConneU sa3rs there is one day or 
other to be a Parliament. There is room enough for that, or for any other edifice which 
fancy or patriotism may have a mind to erect, for part of one of the sides of the square 
is not yet built, and you see the fields and the country beyond. 



This then is the chief city of the aliens. The hotel to which I had been directed 
is a respectable old edifice, much frequented by families from the country, and where the 
solitary traveller may likewise find society. For he may either use the Shelboume as 
an hotel or a boarding.houae, in which latter case ho is comfortably accommodated at 
the very moderate daily charge of six-and-eightpence. For this charge a eopiona 
breakfast is provided for him in the coffee-room, a porpemal luncheon is likewise there 
spread, a plentiful dinner is ready at six o'clock ; after which, there is a drawing-room 
and a rubber of whist, with toy and cofiee and cakes in plenty to satisfy the largest ap- 
petite. The hotel is majestically conducted by clerks and other officers ; the landlord 
himself does not appear after the honest comfortable English fashion, but lives in a pri- 
vate mansion hard by, where his name may be read inscribed on a brass-plate, like that 
of any other private gentleman. 

A woman melodiously crsdng, " Dublin Bay herrings," passed just as we came up to 
the door, and as that fish is famous throughout Europe, I seized the earliest opportunity 
and ordered a broiled one for breakfast. It merits all its reputation : and in this respect 
I should think the Bay of Dublin is far superior to its rival of Naples — are there any 
herrings in Naples Bay ? Dolphins there may be, and Mount Vesuvius to be sure is 
bigger than even the Hill of Howth, but a dolphin is better in a sonnet than at a break. 
fast, and what poet is there that, at certain periods of the day, would hesitate in his 
choice between the two ? 

With this famous broiled herring the morning papers are served up, and a great part 
ef these, too, gives opportunity of reflection to the new-comer, and shows him how dif- 
ftrent this country is from his own. Some hundred years hence, when students want 
to inform themselves of the history of the present day, and refer to files of Time* and 
Chronicle for the purpose, I think it possible that they will consult, not so much those 
luminous and philosophical leading articles which call our attention at present both by 
the majesty of their eloquence and the largeness of their type, but that they will turn 
to those parts of the journals into which information is squeezed in the smallest possible 
print, to the advertisements, namely, the law and police reports, and to the instructive 
narratives supplied by that ill-used body of men who transcribe knowledge at the rate 
of a penny a line. 

The papers before me {the Morning RegiHeTf Liberal and Roman Catholic, Saundert^t 
News-Letter, neutral and Conservative,) give a lively picture of the movement ef city and 
country on this present fourth day of July, and the Englishman can scarcely fail, as he 
reads them, to note many small points of difference existing between his own country 
and this. How do the Irish amuse themselves in the capital ? The love for theatrical 
exhibitions is evidently not very great Theatre Royal — Miss Kemble and the Son. 
nambula, an Anglo-Italian importation. Theatre Royal, Abbey-street— the Temple 
of Magic and the Wizard, last week. Adelphi Theatre, Great Brunswick-street— the 
Original Seven Lancashire Bell-ringers, a delicious excitement indeed ! Portobollo 
Gardens — ^the last ebuftion but six, Buyn the advertisement in capitals. And, finaUy* 
" Miss Hayes will give her first and farewell concert at the Rotunda, previooa to 
leaving her native country." Only one instance of Irish talent do we read of, and diat, 
in a desponding tone, annoimces its intention of quitting its native country. All the 
rest of the pleasures of the evening are importations from cockney-land. The Son. 
nambula from Covent Garden, the Wizard from the Strand, the Seven Lancashire Bell. 
ringers from Islington, or the City-road, no doubt ; and as for The last Eruption but Six, 
it has ervmped near tiie Elephant and Castle any^tiiiie these two years, until the coek- 
ne3rs would wonder at it no longer. ■*- 

The commercial advertisements are but few— a few horses and cars for sale ; Mme 
flaming aanooncements of inraranee companka ; toaia ** emporinms" of Scotch twteds 
aadSofUaii bMO-dotfai } an snettojor d«BH«d4jlVi| j^ 
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sale. Thej lie in the eohmam laognidly, msd at their ease as it were : how difierent 
ttoic the throng, and aqneexe, and buttle of the commercial part of a London paper, 
where every man (except Mr. Greoige Robins) states his case as briefly as possible, 
because thousands more are to be heard besides himself, and as if he had no time for 
talking! 

The most active advertisers are the schoolmasters. It is now the happy time of the 
Midsummer Holidays; and the pedagogues make wonderful attempts to encourage 
parents, and to attract fresh pupils for the ensuing half-year. Of all these announce. 
ments that of MinAXE SBAKAiua (a delightful name) is perhaps the most brilliant. ** To 
Parents and Guardians. Pans. Such parents and guardians as may wish to intrust 
their children for education in iU fullest extent to Madame Shanahan, can have the 
advantage of being conducted to Paris by her brother the Rev. J. P. O'Reilly, of Church, 
street Chapel," which admirable arrangement carries the parents to Paris and leaves 
the children in Dublin. Ah, Madame, you may take a French title ; but your heart 
ii still in your country, and you are to the fullest extent an Irishwoman still ! 

Fond legends are to be found in Irish books regarding places where you may now 
see a round tower and a little old chapel, twelve feet square, where famous universities 
are once said to have stood, and which have accommodated myriads of students. Mrs. 
Hall mentions Glendalough, in Wicklow, as one of these places of learning ; nor can 
the fact be questioned, as the universities existed hundreds of years since, and no sort 
of records are left regarding them. A century hence some antiquary may light upon a 
Dublin paper, and form marvellous calculations regarding the state of education in the 
country. For instance, at BectivcHouse seminary, conducted by Dr. J. L. Burke, Ex. 
Scholar T. C. D., no less than two hundred and three young gentlemen took prizes at 
the Midsummer examination : nay, some of the most meritorious carried off a dozen 
premiums a.piece. A Dr. Delamere, Ex.Scholar T. C. D., distributed three hundred 
and twenty rewards to his young friends ; and if we allow that one lad in twenty is a 
prizeman, it is clear that there must be six thousand four hundred and forty youths under 
the doctor's care. 

Other schools are advertised in the same journals, each with its hundred of prize. 
bearers ; and if other schools are advertised, how many more must there be in the 
country which are not advertised ! There must be hundreds of thousands of prizemen, 
millions of scholars ; besides national schools, hedgcschools, infant schools, and the 
like. The English reader will see the accuracy of the calculation. 

In the Morning Register, the Englishman will find something to the full as curious 
and startling to him — ^you read gravely in the English language how the Bishop of 
Aureliopolis has just been consecrated ; and that the distinction has been conferred 
upon him by — the Holy Pontiff! the pope of Rome, by all that is holy I Such an 
announcement sounds quite stmnge in English, and in your own country, as it were ; 
or isn't it your own country ? Suppose the Archbishop of Canterbury were to send 
over a clergyman to Rome, and consecrate him Bishop of the Palatine or the Suburra, 
I wonder how his holiness would like that ? 

There is a report of Dr. Miley's sermon upon the occasion of the new bishop's con. 
secration ; and the " Register" happily lauds the discourse for its " refined and fer. 
vent eloquence." The doctor salutes the Lord Bishop of Aureliopolis on his admission 
among the " Princes of the Sanctuary," gives a blow en passant at the established 
church, whereof the revenues, he elegantly says, ** might excite the zeal of Dives or 
Epicuros to become a bishop," and having vented his sly wrath upon the " courtly 
artifice and intrigue" of the Bench, proceeds to make the ihost outrageous comparisons 
¥dth regard to my Lord of Aureliopolis : his virtues, his sincerity, and the severe priva. 
tions and persecutions which acceptance of the episcopal ofHce entails upon him. 

" That very evening," says The Register, " the new bishop entertained at dinner, 
in the Chapel.house, a select number of friends ; among whom were the officiating pre. 
lates and clergymen who assisted in the ceremonies of the day. The repast was provi. 
dad by Mr. Jude, of Grafton.8tr0et,and was served up in a style of elegance and comfort 
that did great honor to that gentleman's character as a restaurateur. The wines were 
0f th$ richest and rarest quality. It may be truly said to have been an entertainment 
where the feast of reason and the flow of soul predominated. The company broke up 
. at nine." 

And io, my lord is scarcely out of chapel but his privations begin ! Well. Let us 
hope that, in the course of his episcopacy, he iacur no greater hardships, and that Dr. 
Myley may come to be a bishop too in his time, when perhaps he will have a better 
q^inion of the Bench. 

The ceremony and feeLuypi described are carious, I think, and more so perhaps to a per- 
Mo wAa wu iO'&ilaBd mfy ymm^^ a^ quititd Ujoat «■ thak Gxacai, iiordabipi» 
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thd ReVereneM were titdng down to dinner. Among what new sights, ideas, customs, 
does the English traveller find himself after that brief six hours' journey from Holyhead ! 

There is bat one part more of the papers to be looked at ; and that is ihe most painful of 
all. In the law reports of the Tipperary special commission sitting at Clonmel, you read 
that Patrick Byrne is brought up for sentence for the murder of Robert Hall, Esq.; and 
Chief Justice Doherty says, "Patrick Byrne, I will now recapitulate the circumstances 
ef your enormous crime, but guilty as you are of the barbarity of having perpetrated 
with your hand the foul murder of an unoffending old man — barbarous, cowardly and 
cruel as that act was — there lives one more guilty man, and that is he whose diabolical 
mind hatched the foul conspiracy of which you were but the instrument and perpetrator. 
Whoever that may be, I do not envy him his protracted existence. Ho has sent that 
aged gentleman without one moment's warning to face his God : but he has done more, 
he has brought you, unhappy man, with more deliberation and more cruelty, to face your 
God with the weight of that man's blood upon you, I have now only to pronounce the 
sentence of the law:" — ^it is the usual sentence, with the usual prayer of the judge, that 
the Lord may have mercy upon the convict's soul. 

Timothy Woods, a young man of twenty years of age, is then tried for the murder of 
Michael Laffan. The Attorney-General states the case : On the 19th of May last, two 
assassins draggrrd Laffan from the house of Patrick Cummins, fired a pistol shot at him, 
and left him dead as they thought. Laffan, though mortally wounded, crawled away after 
the fall, when the assassins still seeing him give signs of life, rushed after him, fractured 
his skull by blows of a pistol, and left him on a dunghill dead. There Laffan's body lay 
for several hours and nobody dared to touch it, Laffan's widow found the body tiiere 
two hours after the murder, and an inquest was held on the body as it lay on the dung- 
hill. Laffan was driver on the lands of Kilnertin, which were formerly held by Pat 
Cummins, t?ie man who had the charge of the lands before Laffan was murdered; and 
the latter was dragged out of Cummins's house in the presence of a witness who refused 
to swear to the murderers, and was shot in sight of another witness James Meara, who 
with other men was on the road ; and when asked whether he cried out, or whether 
he went to assist the deceased, Meara answers, Indeed I did not, we would not interfere 
— it was no business of ours. 

Six more instances are given of attempts to murder, on whiah the judge, in passing 
sentence, comments in the following way: 

" The Lord Chief Justice addressed the several persons and said : It was now his painful 
duty to pronounce upon them severally and respectively the punishment which the law and 
the court awarded against them, for the crimes of which they had been convicted. Those 
crimes were one and all of them of no ordinary enormity— they were, crimes which, in 
point of morals, involved the atrocious ffuilt of murder; and if it had pleased God to spare 
th^ir Fouls from the pollution of that ofience, the court could not Ptill shut its eyes to the 
fact, that although death had not ensued in consequence of the crimes of which they had 
been found guilty, yet it was not owing to their forbearance that such a dreadful crime had 
not been perpetrated. The prisoner, Michael Hughes, had been convicted of firing a gun 
at a person of the name of John Ryan (Luke ;) his horse had been killed, and no one could 
say that the balls were not intended for the prosecutor himself. The prisoner had fired one 
shot himself, and then called on his compamon in guilt to discharge another. One of these 
shots killed Ryan's mare, and it was bythe mercy of God that the life of the prisoner had 
not become forfeited by his own act. The next culprit was John Pound, who was equally 
guilty of the intended outrage perpetrated on the life of an unoffending individual, that in- 
dividual a female, surrounded by ner Uttle children five or six in number, with a complete 
carelessness to the probable consequences, while she and her family were going, or had 
gone, to bed. The contents of a gun were dischaiged through the door, which entered the 
pannel in three different places. The deaths resulting from this act might have been ex- 
tensive, but it was not a matter of any moment how many were deprived of life. The 
woman had iust risen from her prayers, preparing herself to sleei) under the protection 
of that arm which woald shield the child and protect the innocent, when she was wounded. 
As to Cornelius Flynn and Patrick Dwyer, they likewise were the subjects of similar im- 
putations and similar observations. There was a very sUght difference between them, but 
not such as to amount to any real distinction. " They had gone upon a common illegal 
purpose to the house of a resiiectable individual, for the purpose of interfering with the 
domestic arrangements he thought fit to make. They had no sort of right to inteifer« 
with the di^sition of a man's affairs : and what would be the consequences if the reverse 
were to be heldl No impnUtion had , ever been made upon the gentleman whou house 
was visited, but he was desired to dismiss another, under the pains and penalties of death, 
although that other was not a retained servant, but a friend who had come to Mr. Hogin 
on a visit. Because the visitor used sometimes to inspect the men at work, the lawlen 
edict issued that he should be put away. Good GmA ! to what extent did the pnsoners, and 
such misguided men, intend to carry out their obiects't Where was their dictaUon to 
cease 1 and they, and those m a similar rank, to take upon themselves to regulate how 
many and what men a farmer a^iould take into his employment 1 Were they to be tbs 
jndgai whtthtr a terviitt AaU dttchaxged hii doty to lus principail or wu it iMeMinm. 
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Txntor hempened to eorae that the host shoulH tttm him away under the ptiins xn<3 p«nB]tie« 
of death 1 His lordahip. alter adverting to the g^ili of ihe prison eta in this caae— ihe last 
two persons convicted, Thos. Stapleton and Thoa. Glteuoti— 5aid their case waa ao recently 
before the public, it was sufficient to say they were m orally guilty of what might be con- 
sidered wilful and deliberate murder. Murder was most awful, because it tnuld only bt 
suggested by deliberate malice, and the act of the priBonert; wa« the rt^suU of that bus*, 
malicious, and diabolical disposition. What wus rhe cau^e of resentment uj^siuiat the ua-> 
fortunate man who had been shot at, and so dcHperat£?ly wound eri*! Why, he had dar«d 
to comply with the wishes of a just landlord i and because ihe landlord, for the benefit 
of his tenantry, proposed that the farms should be equured^ tlioae who noquiesced in hia 
wishes were to be equally the victims of the assiaflgin. WJmt were the facta In the case 1 
The two prisoners at the bar, Stapleton and Gleeson, Eprun^ ot^t at the mfin as he was 
leaving work, placed him on his knees, and without giviji^ jjini a moment of preparation, 
commenced the work of blood, intending deliberately to diaontch thnt unprepared ana 
unoffending individual to eternity. What country was it thai tney lived in* in which such 
crimes could be oarpetrated in the open light of day 1 It wai? not necets^ry thui deeda 
of darkness should be shrouded in the cbudis of nifht, for the darkness of the deeds thfltii- 
selves was considered a sufficient protection. He Ohe Chief J ustic*) was not aware of any 
solitary instance at the present commission to show that the crimes committed were the 
consequences of poverty. Poverty should be no justificjiiioii^ however it mi^ht be some 
little palliation, but on no trial at this commission did it appp;iT that ihe cncne could be 
attributed to distress. His lordship concluded & most impressive addrt^ss ]^' sentencing the 
mx prisoners called up to transportation for life. 

" The clock was near midnight as the court was cleared, and the whole of the proceed- 
ings were solemn and impressive in the extreme. The' commission is likely to prove 
extremely beneficial in its results on the future tranquillity of the country.'* 

I confess, for my part, to that common cant and sickly sentimentality, which, thank 
Grod ! is felt by a great number of people now.a.days, and which leads them to levolt 
against murder, whether performed by a ruffian's kn^e or a hangman's rope ; whether 
accompanied with a curse from the thief as he blows his victim's brains out, or a prayer 
from my lord on the bench in his wig and black cap. Nay, is all the cant and sickly 
sentimentality on our side, and might not some such charge be applied to the admirers 
of the good old fashion ? Long ere this is printed, for instance, B>Tne and Woods have 
been hanged ;* sent " to face their God," as the Chief Justice says, " with the weight 
of their victim's blood upon them :" a just observation ; and remember, that it is we who 
Bend them. It is true that the judge hopes Heaven will have mercy upon their souls, 
but are such recommendations of particular w^eight because they come from the bench ? 
Psha ! If wo go on killing people without giving them time to repent, let us at least 
give up the cant of praying for their soul's salvation. We find a man drowning in a 
well, shut the lid upon him, and heartily pray that he may get out. Sin has hold of 
him, as the two ruffians of Laffan yonder, and we stand aloof, and hope that he may 
escape. Let us give up the ceremony of condolence, and be honest like the wimess, 
and say, " Let him save himself or not, it's no business of ours." . . . Here a 
waiter, with a very broad, though insinuating accent, says, " Have you done with the 
Sandthcrs, sir, there's a gentleman waiting for't these two hours." And so he carries 
off that strange picture of pleasure and pain, trade, theatres, schools, courts, churches, 
life and death, in Ireland, which a man may buy for a fourpenny-piece. 

The papers being read, it became my duty to discover the town ; and a handsomer 
town with fewer people in it, it is impossible to see on a summer's day. In the whole 
wide square of Stephen's Green, I think there were not more than two nursery-maids, 
to keep company with the statue of George I., who ridies on horseback in the middle of 
the garden, the horse having his foot up to trot, as if he wanted to go out of town too. 
Small troops of dirty children (too poor and dirty to have lodgings at Kingstown,) were 
squatting here and there upon the sunshiny steps, the only clients at the thresholds of 
the professional gentlemen, whose names figure on brass plates on the doors. A stand 
of lazy carmen, a policeman or two with clinking boot.heels, a couple of moaning 
beggars leaning against the rails, and calling upon the Lord, and a fellow with a toy 
and bookstall, where the lives of St. Patrick, Robert Emmett, and Lord Edward Fitz. 
gerald, may be bought for double their value, were all the population of the Green. 

At the door of the Kildare^treot Club I saw eight gentlemen looking at two boys 
playing at leap-frog : at the door of the University six lazy porters, in jockey.caps, were 
sunning themselves on a bench — a sort of blue-bottle race ; and the Bank on the oppo- 
Bite side did not look as if sixpence-worth. of change had been negotiated there during 

* The two mm wen exeeatad punnant to aentenoe, ud both pwiiitad aofemnly ia danyiDK their guilt There 
caabenod(mbtofit;biitittpp6antobe » point of honor with thiw nnhtpwr mm to mmto no ttatement whieh 
flM^iMraBte(9 fito wM«« who Bpptand on Ifatir bftaaU; OBd^oB tbik part iMJ^ 
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th^ day. Th6rd Was a lad pretending to sell umbrellas under the colonnade, almost the 
only instance of trade going on ; and I began to think of Juan Fernandez, or Cambxidge 
in the long vacation. In the courts of Sie College, scarce the ghost of a gyp or the 
shadow of a bed.maker. 

In spite of the solitude, the square of the College is a fine sight — a large ground, 
surrounded by buildings of various ages and styles, but comfortable, handsome, and in 
good repair : a modern row of rooms ; a row that has been Elizabethan once ; a hall 
and senate.house, facing each other, of the style of George I. ; and a noble library, with a 
range of many windows, and a fine manly simple fa9ade of cut stone. The library was 
shut. The librarian, I suppose, is at the sea.aide ; and the only part of the establishment 
which I could see was the museum, to which one of the jockey-capped porters con- 
ducted me, up a wide dismal staircase (adorned with an old pair of jack-boots, a dusty 
canoe or two, a few helmets, and a South Sea Islander's armor,) which passes through 
a hall hung round with cobwebs (with which the bluebottles are too wise to meddle») 
into an old mouldy room, filled with dingy glass-cases, under which the articles of curi* 
osity or science were partially visible. In the middle was a very seedy camelopard (the 
word has grown to be English by this time,) the straw splitting through his tight old 
skin, and the black cobblers'.wax stuffing the dim orifices of his eyes ; other beasts 
formed a pleasing group around him, not so tall, but equally mouldy and old. The 
porter took me round to the cases, and told a great number of fibs concerning their 
contents ; there was the harp of Brian Borou, and the sword of some one else, and 
other cheap old gimcracks with their corollary of lies. The place would have been a 
disgrace to Don Saltero. I was quite glad to walk out of it, and down the dirty stair- 
case again, about the ornaments of which the jockey-capped gyp had more figments to 
tsll ; an atrocious one (I forget what) relative to the pair of boots ; near which — a fine 
specimen of collegiate taste — ^were the shoes of Mr. O'Brien, the Irish giant. If the 
collection is worth preserving — and indeed the mineralogical specimens look quite as 
awful as those in the British Museum — one thing is clear, that the rooms are worth 
sweeping. A pail of water costs nothing, a scrubbing-brush not much, and a charwo- 
man might be hired for a trifle to keep the room in a decent state of cleanliness. 

Among the curiosities is a mask of the Dean — not the scoffer and giber, not the 
fiery politician, nor the courtier of St. John and Harley, equally ready with servility 
and scorn ; but the podr old man, whose great intellect had deserted him, and who 
died old, wild, and sad. The tall forehead is fallen away in a ruin, the mouth has 
settled in a hideous, vacant smile. Well, it was a mercy for Stella that she died first ; 
it was be^r that she should be killed by his unkindness ^an by the sight of his misery « 
which, to Such a gentle heart as that, would have been harder still to bear. 

The Bank and other public buildings of Dublin are justly famous. In the former 
may still be seen the room wliich was the House of Lords formerly, and where Uie 
Bank directors now sit, under a clean marble image of George III. The House of 
Commons has disappeared, for the accommodation of clerks and cashiers. The in* 
tcrior is light, splendid, airy, well-fumished, and the outside of the building not less so. 
The Exchange, hard by, is an equally magnificent structure ; but the genius of com- 
merce has deserted it, for all its architectural beauty. There was nobody inside when 
I entered, but a pert statue of George III., in a Roman toga, simpering and turning out 
his toes ; and two dirty children playing, whose hoop-sticks caused great clattering 
echoes under the vacant sounding dome. The neighborhood is not cheerful, and has 
a dingy poverty-stricken look. 

Walking toward the river, you have on either side of you, at Carlisle-bridge, a very 
brilliant and beautiful prospect. The Four Courts and their dome to the left, the Cus- 
tom-house and its dome to the right ; and in this direction seaward, a considerable num. 
ber of vessels are moored, and the quays are black and busy with the cargoes dischaig- 
ing from ships. Seamen cheering, herring- women bawling, coal-carts loading — the 
scene is animated and lively. Yonder is the famous Com-Exchange ; but the Lord 
Mayor is attending to his duties in Parliament, and little of note is going on. I had 
just passed his lordship's mansion, in Dawson street — a queer old dirty brick house, 
Mrith dumpy arms at each extremity, and looking as if a story of it had been cut off— 
a ras^e-house. Close at hand, and peering over a paling, is a statue of our blessed 
sovereign George II. How absurd these pompous images look, of defunct majesties, 
for whom no breathing soul cares a halfpenny I It is not so with the effigy of William 
III., who has done something to merit a statue. At this minute the Lord Mayor has 
William's effigy under a canvas, and is painting him of a bright green picked oat 
with yellow— his lordship's own livery. 

The view along the quays to the Four Courts has no small resemblance to a yiew 
iatP«ris,tboii|^not«oKvalvMmeTentiiOM(V>iA^'"^Uu^« T^'^nA^ 
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**rtt d.> no< eome abofc4iridfe, and iIm Buue population ramaiai cositant «bo3t them, 
•lid afccttt DameiDin dirty liqnor-diapi^ eatiogJiooseB, and marine-^:'!* ».<a'r>'i*hmcnta, 
which sre kept for their accommodation aloof tiie qoaj. As iv as jon can see, the 
■hiui.ig Liflex fioirs away eastward, hastening 'like tne rest cf the i:iii£bii^ci9 of Dub. 
liny tj tne tea. 

In front of Carlisle-bridge, and not in the least crowded, thocgh in t^ ziiis: cf Sack. 
Tilie-atreet, itanda Xelaoo npoo a stone pillar. The Post.cffice is o= his right hand 
(only it is cut off;) and on his left, Greaham*s and the Imperial Hotel. Of the latter let 
me say (from salueqaent experience,) that it is ornamented by a cook who cou.d dresR 
a dinner by the side cf M. Borel, or M. Soj6. Would there were more eich artists in 
tfns liLf&ted coa::try ! The street is exceedingly broad and handsome ; the shops at the 
eommencement rich and spacioos ; bat in Upper SackTilie.etreet, which closes wiU: the 
ptettf building and gardens of the Rotunda, the appearance of wealth l:>r ^ins to fade 
somewhat, and the boosea look as if they had seen better days. Even in this, the great 
street m the towa, there is scarcely any one, and it is as vacant and lis less as Pall. 
MsU in October. In one of the streets of SackTille-etreet, is the house a::d Exhibition 
of the Irish Academy, which I went to see, as it was positively to close at the end of 
Ae week. While I was there two otJker people came in ; and we had besides the 
moiiey.taker and a porter, to whom the former was reading, out oi a newspaper, those 
Tipperary murders which were mentioned in a former page. The echo took up the 
tiieme, and hummed it gioomily through the vacant place. 

The drawings and reputation of Mr. Burton are well known in Elngland : his pieces 
were the most admired in the collection. The best draftsman is an imitator of Maclise, 
Kr. Bridgeman, whose pictures are full of vigorous drawing, and remarkable too for 
their grace. I gave my catalogue to the two yotmg ladies before mentioned, and have 
foigotten the names of other artists of merit whose works decked the walls of the little 
gallery. Here, as in London, the Art.Union is making a stir : and several of the pieces 
were marked as the property of members of that body. The possession of some of 
these one would not be inclined to covet ; but it is pleasant to see that people begin to 
bny pictures at all, and there will be nu lack of artists presently in a country where 
nature is so beautiful, and genius so plenty. In speaking of the fine art? and of views 
of Dublin, it may be said, that Mr. Petrie's designs for Cuny's Guide-book of the City 
are exceedingly beautiful and, above all, trustworthy; no common quality in adesciip- 
tive artist at present 

Having a couple of letters of introduction to leave, I had the pleasure to find the 
blinda down at one house ; and the window in papers at another : and at each place 
the knock was answered in that leisurely way, by one of those din^^y female lieu.ten. 
ants, who have no need to tell you that families are out of town. So the solitude 
became very painful, and I thought I would go back and talk to iiie waiter at the She!. 
bnme, the only man in the whole kingdom that I knew. I had been accommodated 
with a queer little room and dressing-room on the ground floor, looking toward the 
Green^-^ black.faced good-humored chambermaid had promised to perform a deal of 
icooring which was evidently necessary (which fact she might have observed for six 
months back, only she is no doubt of an absent turn,) and when I came back from the 
walk, I saw the little room was evidently enjoying itself in the sunshine, for it had 
opened its window, and was taking a breath of fresh air, as it looked out upon the 
Green. Here is a portrait of the little window. 

As I came up to it in the street, its appearance 
made me burst out laughing, very much to the sur- 
prise of a ragged cluster of idlers lolling upon the steps 
next door ; and I have drawn it here, not because it is 
a particularly picturesque or rare kind of window, but 
because as I fancy there is a sort cf moral in it. You 
don't see such windows commonly in respectable Eng. 
lishinns — ^windows leaning gracefully upon hearth, 
brooms for support. Look out of that window without 
the hearth.broom and it would cut your head cff; how 
the beggars would start that are always sitting on the 
steps next door! Is it prejudice that makes one prefer 
the Enghah window, that relies on its own re pes and 
ballast (or lead if you like,) and does not need to be 
propped by any foreign aid ? or is this only a solitary in. 
stance of the kind, and are there no other specimens in 
Ireland of the cardeM duigeroiiB extravagant hearth. 
nnxMn fystsin! 
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In the midst of these reflections (which might have been carried much further, for a 
person with an allegorical turn might examine the entire country through this window) 
a most wonderful cab, with an immense prancing cab-horse, was seen to .stop at the 
door of the hotel, and Pat the waiter tumbling into the room swiftly with a card in his 
hand, says, " Sir, the gentleman of this card is waiting for you at the door." Mon 
Dieu ! it was an invitation to dinner ! and I almost leapt into the arms of the man in the 
cab— so delightful was it to find a friend in a place where, a moment before, I had been 
as lonely as Robinson Crusoe. 

The only drawback, perhaps, to pure happiness, when riding in such a gorgeous 
equipage as this, was that we could not drive up Regent Street, and meet a few credit, 
ors or acquaintances, at least* However, Pat, I thought, was exceedingly awe stricken 
by my disappearance in this vehicle, which had evidently, too, a considerable effect 
upon some other waiters at the Shelbume, with whom I was not as yet so familiar. 
The mouldy caraelopard at the Trinity College " Musayum " was scarcely taller than 
the bay horse in the cab ; the groom behind was of a corresponding smallness. The 
cab was of a lovely olive green, picked out white, high on high springs, and enormous 
.wheels, which, big as they were, scarcely seemed to touch the earth ; the little tiger 
swung gracefully up and down, holding on by the hood, which was of the material of 
which the most precious and polished boots are made — as for the lining — but here we 
come too near the sanctity of private life ; suffice that there was a kind friend inside, 
who (though by no means of the fairy sort) was as welcome as any fairy in the finest 

chariot. W had seen me landing from the packet that morning, and was the very 

man who in London, a month previous, had recommended me to the Shelbume. These 
facts ore not of much consequence to the public, to be sure, except that an explanation 
was necessary of the miraculous appearance of the cab and horse. 

Our course, as, may be imagined, was toward the sea-side, for whither else should an 
Irishman at this season go ? Not far from Kingstown is a house devoted to the purpose 
of festivity ; it is called Salt-hill, stands upon a rising ground, commanding a fine view 
of the bay and the railroad, and is kept by persons bearing the celebrated name of 
Lovegrovc. It is in fact a sea-Greenwich, and though there are no marine white-bait, 
other fishes are to be had in plenty, and especially the famous Bray trout, which does 
not ill deserve its reputation. 

Here we met three young men, who may be called by the names of their several 
counties — Mr. Galway, Mr. Roscommon, and Mr. Clare ; and it seemed that I was to 
complain of solitude no longer : for one ystraightway invited me to his county, where 
was the finest salmon-fishing in the world ; another said he would drive me through 
the county Kerry in his four-in-hand drag ; and the thu-d had some propositions of sport 
equally hospitable. As for going down to some races, on the Curragh of Kildare I 
think, which were to be held on the next and the three following days, there seemed to 
be no question about that. That a man should miss a race within forty miles, seemed 
to be a point never contemplated by tliese jovial sporting fellows. 

Strolling about in the neighborhood before dinner, we went down to the sea-shore, 
and to some caves which had lately been discovered there ; and two Irish ladies, who 
were standing at the entrance of one of them, permitted me to take the portraits on 
the following page, which were pronounced to be pretty accurate. 

They said they had not acquiesced in the general Temperance movement that had 
taken place throughout the country ; and, indeed, if the truth must be known, ift was 
only under the promise of a glass of whiskey apiece that their modesty could be so far 
overcome as to permit them to sit for their portraits. By the time they were done, a 
crowd of both sexes had gathered round and expressed themselves quite ready to sit 
upon the same terms. But though there was great variety in their countenances, there 
was not much beauty ; and besides, dinner was by this time ready, which has at certain 
periods a charm even, greater than art. 

The bay, which had been veiled in mist and gray in the morning, was now shining 
under the most beautiful clear sky, which presently 'became rich with a thousand gor- 
geous hues of sunset. The view was as smiling and delightful a one as can be con- 
ceived—- just such a one as should be seen d trovers a good dinner, with no' fatiguing 
sublimity or awful beauty in it — but brisk, brilliant, sunny, enlivening. In fact, in 
placing his banqueting-house here, Mr. Lovegrove had, as usual, a brilliant idea. You 
must not have too much view, or a severe one, to give a relish to a good dinner ; nor 
too much music, nor too quick, nor too slow, nor too loud ; any reader who has dined 
at a table d'hdte in Germany will know the annoyance of this — a set of musicians 
immediately at your back will sometimes play you a melancholy polonaise ; and a man 
with a good ear must perforce eat in time, and your soup is quite cold before it ia swai. 
jgimd^ itoif all of a siMldeii, cnuih goM a bikk galop! and you are obliged to giil;^ 
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your victuals at the rate of ten miles an hour. And in respect of conversation during 
a good dinner, the same rules of propriety should be consulted. Deep and sublime talk 
is as improper as sublime prospects. Dante and Champagne (I was going to say Mil. 
ton and oysters, but that is a pun) are quite unfit themes of dinner-talk. Let it be light, 
brisk, not oppres- 
sive to the brain. 

Our conversation _. ^^-'. ^ 

was, I recollect, 
just the thing. 
We talked about 
the last Derby the 
whole time, and 
the state of the 
odds for the St. 
Leger; nor was 
the Ascot Cup for- 
gotten ; and a bet 
or two was gayly 
booked. 

Meanwhile the 
ky, which had 
been blue and 
thenred,as8umed, 
toward the hori- 
zon, as the red 
was sinking under 
it, a gentle deli- 
cate cast of green. 
Howth Hill be- 
came of a darker 
purple, and the 
sails of the boats 
rather dim. The 
sea grew deeper 
and deeper in 
color. The lamps 
at the railroad dot. 
ted the line with 
fire; and the light- 
houses of the bay 
began to flame. 
The trains to and 
from the city 
rushed flashing 
and hissing by — 
ih a word, every, 
body said it was 
time to light a cigar, which was done, the conversation about the Derby still continuing. 

" Put out that candle," said Rosconmion to Clare ; which the latter instantly did by 
flinging the taper out of window upon the lawn, which is a thoroughfare, and where a 
great laugh arose among half a score of beggar-boys, who had been under the window 
for some time past, repeatedly requesting the company to throw out sixpence between 
them. ' •«- 

Two other sporting young fellows had now joined the company ; and as by this time 
claret began to have rather a mawkish taste, whiskey-and- water was ordered, which 
was drank upon the perron before the house, whither the whole party adjourned, and 
where for many hours we delightfully tossed for sixpences — a noble and fascinating 
sport. Nor would these remarkable events have been narrated, had I not received ex- 
press permission from the gentlemen of the party to record all that was said and done. 
Who knows but, a thousand years hence, some antiquary or historian may find a moral 
in this description of the amusement of the British youth at the present enlightened 
time? 

HOT LOBSTER. 

F, S, — Yott take a lobster, about three feet long if possible, remove the shell, cut or 
tft^ak the 0eBb of tb9£ak in pieces m/LW^mSlM^ tSomo one elie meanwhile xoAkes a 
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mlttOM of nttlstftM) vinegar, catmip, and lots of cayenne pepper. Tou produce a ma« 
chine called a tUapatek$r, which has a spirit-lamp under it that is usually illuminated 
with whiskey. Tlie lobster, the. sauce, and near half a pound of butter are placed ia 
the dispatcher, which is immediately closed. When boiling, the mixture is stirred up, 
the lobster being sure to heave about in the pan in a convulsive ^manner, while it einita 
a remarkably rich and agreeable odor through the apartment. A glass and a half of 
sherry is now thrown into the pan, and the contents served out hot, and eaten by tht 
company. Porter is commonly drank, and whiskey.punch afterwards, and the diah ia 
fit for an emperor. 

N. B.*-You are recommended not to hurry yourself in the getting up the next mom* 
ing, and may take soda. water with advantage. — Frobatum est. 



CHAPTER II. 

• A COUNTRY FARM-HOUSE IN KILDARE — ^SKETCHES OP AN IRISH FAMILY AND FARM.' 

It had been settled among my friends, I don't know for what particular reason, that 
tlie Agricultural show at Cork was an exhibition I was specially bound to see ; when, 
therefore, a gentleman, to whom I had brought a letter of introduction, kindly offered 
me a seat in his carriage, which was to travel by short days* journeys to that city, I took 
an abrupt fareweirof Pat the waiter, and some other friends in Dublin, proposing to 
renew our acquaintance, however, upon some future day. 

We started then one fine afternoon on the road from Dublin to Naas, which is the 
main southern road from the capital to Leinstcr and Munster, and met, in the course of 
the ride of a score of miles, a dozen of coaches very heavily loaded, and bringing passen, 
gers to the city. The exit from Dublin this way is not much more elegant than the out 
let by way of Kingstown, for though the great branches of the city appear flourishing 
enough as yet, the small outer ones are in a sad state of decay. Houses drop off here 
and there, and dwindle wofully in size ; we are got into the back premises of the seem- 
ingly prosperous place, and it looks miserable, careless and deserted. We passed 
through a street which was thriving once, but has fallen since into a sort of decay, to 
judge outwardly — St. Thomas's Street. Emmett was hanged in the midst of it ; and on 
pursuing the line of street, and crossing the great Canal, you come presently to a fine 
tall square building in the outskirts of the town, which is no more nor less than Kilmain. 
ham Jail or castle. Poor Emmett is the Irish darling still — ^his history is on every book. 
stall in the city, and yonder trim-looking brick jail a spot where Irishmen may go and 
pray. Many a martyr of theirs has appeared and died in front of it — ^found gidlty of 
" wearing of the green." 

There must be a fine view from the jail windows, for we presently come to a great 
stretch of brilliant green country, leaving the Dublin Hills lying to the left, picturesque 
in their outline, and of wonderful color. It seems to me to be quite a different color to 
that in England — different shaped clouds — different shadows and lights. The country 
is well tilled, well peopled ; the hay-harvest on the ground, and the people taking ad. 
vantage of the sunshine to gather it in ; but in spite of everything, green meadows, 
white villages and sunshine, the place has a sort of sadness in the look of it. 

The first town we passed, as appears by reference to the Guide-book, is the little town 
of Rathcoole ; but in the space of three days Rathcoole has disappeared from my memory, 
with the exception of a little low building which the village contains, and where aie 
the quarters of the Irish constabulary. Nothing can be finer than the trim, orderly and 
soldierlike appearance of this splendid corps of men. 

One has glimpses all along the road of numerous gentlemen's places, looking extensiTa 
and prosperous, of a few mills by streams here and there, but though -the streams nm 
still, the mill-wheels are idle for the chief part ; and the road passes more than one long 
low village, iooking bare and poor, but neat and whitewashed. It seems as if the inhab. 
itants were determined to put a decent look upon their poverty. One or two villagea 
there were evidently appertaining to gentlemen's seats ; these are smart enough, cspe. 
cially itat of Johnstown, near Lord Mayo's fine domain, where the houses are of the 
Gothic sort, with pretty porches, creepers and railings. Noble purple hills, to the left 
and right, keep up, as it were, an accompaniment to the road. 

As for the town of Naas, the first after Dublin that I have seen, what can be said of 
it but that it looks poor, mean, and yet somehow cheerful? There was a little bnstie 
in the small shops, a few cars were jingling along the broadest street of tho town-^aoma 
sort of dandiea and military individuals were loUing about ri|^t and loft; and. Lia!« %, 
finaeoartJiaiifa, whera tiia aaaixaa of Kildara coaaty VBaYftVl^ 
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Bat by far the fineat, and I think tiie most extenaiTe edifice in Naas, waa a hay.ctaek 
in the inn-yard, the proprietor of which did not fail to make me remark its size and 
splendor. It was of each dimenaions as to strike a cockney with respect and pleasure ; 
and here standing just as the new crops were coming in, told a tale of opulent thrift and 
food husbandry. Are there any more such ha3rstacks, I wonder, in Ireland 7 The 
crops along the road seemed healthy, though rather light : wheat and oats plenty, and 
especially flourishing : hay and clover not so good ; and turnips (let the important remark 
be taken at its full yalue) almost entirely wanting. 

The little town, as they call it, of KilcuUen, tumbles down a hill and struggles up 
another; the two being here picturesquely divided by the Lifiey, over which goes an 
antique bridge. It boasts, mocepver, of a portion of an abbey wall, and a piece sf 
round tower, both on the hill summit, and to be seen (says the Guidebook) for many 
miles round. Here wo saw the first public evidences of the distress of the country. 
There was no trade in the little place, and but few people to be seen, except a crowd 
round a mcal^hop, where meal is distributed once a week by the neighboring gentry. 
There must have been some hundreds of persons waiting about the doors ; women for 
the most part : some of their children were to be found loitering about the bridge much^ 
farther up the street: but it was curious to note, among these undeniably .starving 
people, how healthy their looks were. Going a little farther we saw women pulling 
weeds and nettles in the hedges, on which dismal sustenance the poor creatures lite, 
having no bread, no potatoes, no work^-well! these women did not look tliinner or 
more unhealthy than many a welUfed person. A company of English lawyers, now, 
look more cadaverous than these starving creatures. 

Stretching away from Kilcullen bridge, for a couple of miles or more, near the fine 
house and plantations of the Latouche family, is to be seen a much prettier sight, I 
think, than the finest park and mansion in the world. This is a tract of excessively 
green land, dotted over with brilliant white cottages, each with its couple of trim acres 
oi garden, where you see thick potatoe ridges covered with blossom, great blue plots of 
comfortable cabbages, and such pleasant plants of the poor man's garden. Two or 
three years since, the land was a marshy common, which had never since the days of 
the Deluge fed any being bigger than a snipe, and into which the poor people descended, 
draining and cultivating, and rescuing the marsh from the water, and raising their cabins 
and setting up their little inclosures of two or three acres upon the land which they had 
thus created. " Many of *em has passed months in jail for that," said my informant (a 
groom on the back seat of ray host's phaeton ;) for it appears that certain gentlemen in 
the neighborhood looked upon the titles of these new colonists with some jealousy, and 
would have been glad to depose them, but there were some better philosophers among 
the surrounding gentry, who advised that instead of discouraging the settlers it would 
be best to help them ; and tne consequence has been, that there are now two hundred 
flourishing little homesteads upon this rescued land, and as many families in comfort 
and plenty. 

Just at the confines of this pretty rustic republic, our pleasant afternoon's drive 
ended ; and I must begin this tour by a monstrous breach of confidence by first de. 
scribing what I saw. 

Well then, we drove through a neat lodge gate, with no stone lions or supporters, but 
ridi.ig well on its binges, and looking fresh and white ; and passed by a lodge, not 
Outhic, but decorated with flowers and evergreens, with clean windows and a sound 
slate roof ; and then went over a trim road, through a few acres of grass, adorned with 
plenty of young firs and other healthy trees, under which were feeding a dozen of fine 
cows or mjre. The road led up to a house, or rather a congregation of rooms, built 
seemingly to suit the owner's convenience, and increasing with his increasing wealth, 
or whi:n, or family. This latter is as plentiful as everything else about the place ; and 
as the arrows increased, the good-natured lucky father has been forced to multiply the 
quivers. 

Firdt came out a young gentleman, the heir of the house, who, after greeting his papa, 
began examining the horses with much interest; while three or four servants, quite neat 
and well dressed, and, wonderful to say, without any talking, began to occupy them, 
selves with the carriage, the passengers, and the trunks. Meanwhile, the owner of the 
hou?e had gone into the hall, which is snugly fumithed as a morning.room, and where 
one, two, tnree, young ladies came in to greet him. The young ladies having con. 
eluded their' embraces, performed (as I am bound to say from experience, both in London 
and PariO some very appropriate and welUfiaishjd curtsies to the strangers arriving; 
and these three young persons were presently succeeded by some still younger, who 
cMme without toy curtsies at all, but, bounding and jamping» and shouting out " Papa" 
at the top of their roiceii thoy fell forthvilh upoa diat worthy gentleman's persooi 



likiiiff potseMioii JUs of his knees, ibat of his ams, ^t of his whiciketB, as fancy or 
taste might dictate. 

" Are there any more of you ?" says he, with perfect good-homor ; and, in fact, it 
appeared that there were some more in the nursery, as we subsequently had occasion 
to see. 

Well, this large happy family are lodged in a house than which a prettier or more 
comfortable is not to bo seen even in England ; of the furniture of which it may be in 
confidence said, that each article is only made to answer one purpose : thus, that chairs 
are never called upon to exercise the versatility of their genius by propping up windows; 
that chests of drawers are not obliged to move their un wieldly persons in order to act 
as locks to doors': that the windows are not variegated by paper, or adorned with wafers, 
as in other places which I jiave seen ; in fact, that the place is just as comfortable as a 
place can be. 

And if these comforts and reminiscences of three days' date are enlarged upon at 
some length, the reason is simply this — this is written at what is supposed to be the best 
inn at one of the best towns of Ireland, Waterford. Dinner is just over ; it is assize- 

fjek, and the table d*h6te was surrounded for the chief part by English attorneys — tho 
ouncillors (as the bar are pertinaciously called) dining up stairs in private. Well, on 
going to the public room, and being about to lay down my hat on the sideboard, I was 
obliged to pause— out of regard to a fine thick coat of dust, which had been kindly 
left to gather for some days past, I should think, and which it seemed a shame to mis. 
place. Yonder is a chair basking quietly in the sunshine ; some round object has evi- 
dently reposed upon it (a hat or plate probably,) for you see a clear circle of black horse, 
hair in the middle of the chair, and dust all round it. Not one of those dirty napkins 
that the four waiters c&rry would wipe away the grime from the chair, and take to itself 
a little dust more ! The people in the room are shouting out for the waiters, who cry, 
" Yes, sir," peevishly, and don't come ; but stand bawling and jangling, and calling 
each other names, at the sideboard. The dinner is plentiful and nasty — raw ducks, 
raw peas, on a crumpled table-cloth, over which a waiter has just spirted a pint of 
obstreperous cider. The windows are open, to give free view of a crowd of old 
beggar-women, and ©f a fellow playing a cursed Irish-pipe. Presently this delectable 
apartment fills with choking peat-smoke ; and on asking what is the cause of this agree- 
able addition to the pleasures of the place, you are told that they are lighting a fire in 
a back-room. 

Why should lighting a fire in a back-room fill a whole enormous house with smoke ? 
Why should four waiters stand and jaw and gesticulate among themselves, instead of 
waiting on the guests ? Why should ducks be raw, and dust lie quiet in places where 
a hundred people pass daily ? All these points make one think very regretfully of neat, 

pleasant, comfortable, prosperous H town, where the m^at was cooked, and the 

rooms were clean, and the servants didn't talk. Nor need it be said here, that it is as 
cheap to have a house clean as dirty, and that a raw leg of mutton costs exactly the 
same sum as one cuit a point. And by this moral earnestly hoping that all Ireland may 
profit, let us go back to H , and the sights to be seen there. 

There is no need to particularize the chairs and tables any further, nor to say what 
sort of conversation and claret we had ; nor to set down the dishes served at dinner. 
If an Irish gentleman does not give you a more hearty welcome than an Englishman, 
at least he has a more hearty manner of welcoming you ; and while the latter reserves 
his fun and humor (if he possesses those qualities) for his particular friends, the former 
is ready to laugh and talk his best with all the world, and give way entirely to his mood. 
And it would be a good opportunity here for a man who is clever at philosophizing, to 
expound various theories upon the modes of hospitality practiced in various parts of 
Europe. In a couple of hours' talk an Englishman will give you his notions on trade, 
politics, the crops ; the last, run with the hounds or the weather : it requires a long sit. 
ting, and a bottle of wine at the least, to induce him to laugh cordially, or to speak un- 
reservedly ; and if you joke with him before you know him, he will assuredly set you 
down as a low impertinent fellow. In two hours, and over a pipe, a German will bo 
quite ready to let loose the easy floodgates of his sentiment, and confide to you many 
of the secrets of his soft heart. In two hours a Frenchman will say a hundred and twenty 
smart, witty, brilliant, false things, and will' care for you as much then as he would if 
you saw him every day for twenty years, that is, not one single straw ; and in two hours 
an Irishman will have allowed his jovial humor to unbutton, and gambolled and frol. 
icked to his heart's content. Which of these, putting Monsieur out of the question, 
will stand by his friend with the most constancy, and maintain his steady wish to serve 
him ? That is a question which the Englishman (and I think with a little of his ordi. 
nary cool awumption) is disposed to dec&e in Uf own favor ; bat it is dear that for a 



•transfer the Irish wtjv are the pleasanteet, for here he ie at once made happv and at 
home, or at ease rather ; for hoihe is a strong word, and implies much more than any 
stranger can ei^ect or even desire to claim. 

Nothing could be more delightful to witness than the evident affection which the 
children and parents bore to one another and to their parents, and the cheerfulness and 
happiness of their family parties. The father of one lad went with a party of his 
friends and family on a pleasure party in a handsome coach.and.four. The Uttle fel. 
low sat on the coach-box and played with the whip very wistfully for some time : the 
sun was shining, the horses came out in bright harness with glistening coats ; one of 
the girls brought a geranium to stick in papa's buttonhole, who was to drive. But 
although there was room in the coach, and though papa said he should go if he liked, 
and though the lad longed to go— as who wouldn't ? he jumped off the box and said, 
he would not go ; mamma would like him to stop at home a*hd keep his sister company : 
and so down he went like a hero. Does this story appear trivial to any one who reads 
this ? If 80, he is a pompous fellow, whose opinion is not worth the having ; or he has 
no children ef his own ; or he has forgotten the day when he was a child himself ; or 
he has never repented of the surly selfishness with which he treated brothers and 
sisters, after the habit of young English gentlemen. a 

" That's a list that uncle keeps of his children," said the same young fellow, seemg 
his uncle reading a paper ; and to understand this joke, it must be remembered, that 
the children of the gentleman called uncle came into the breakfast-room byH^alf- 
dozens : " That's a rum fellow," said the eldest of these latter to me, as his fauter 
went out of the room, evidently thinking his papa was the greatest wit and wonder to. 
the whole world. And a great merit, as it appeared to me, on the part of these worthy 
parents was, that they conpented not only to make, but to take jokes from their young 
ones : nor was the parental authority in the least weakened by this kind familiar inter- 
course. 

A word with regard to the ladies so far. Those I have seen appear to the full as 
well educated and refined, and far more frank and cordial, than the generality of the 
fair creatures on the other side of the channel. I have not heard anything about poetry, 
to be sure, and in only one house have seen an album ; but I Imve heard some capital 
music, of an excellent family sort — ^that sort which is used, namely, to set young people 
dancing, which they have done merrily for some nights. In respect of drinking, among 
the gentry, teetotalism does not, thank heaven ! as yet appear to prevail ; but although 
the claret has been invariably good, there has been no improper use of it.* Let all 
English be recommended to be very careful of whiskey, which experience teaches to 
bo a very deleterious drink. Natives say that it is wholesome, and may be sometimes 
seen to use it with impunity ; but the whiskey-fever is naturally more fatal to strangers 
than inhabitants of the country : and whereas an Irishman will sometimes imbibe a 
half-dozen tumblers of the poison, two glasses will often be found sufficient to cause 
headaches, heartburns, and fevers, to a person newly arrived in the country. The said 
whiskey is always to be had for the asking, but is not produced at the bettermost sort 
of tables. 

Before setting out on our second day's journey, we had time to accompany the well- 
pleased owner of H town, over some of his fields and out-prcmises. Nor can there 

be a pleasanter sight to owner or stranger. Mr. P farms four hundred acres of 

land about his house ; and employs on this estate no less than a hundred and ten per- 
sons. He says there is full work for every one of Uiem ; and to see the elaborate state 
of cultivation in which the land was, it is easy to understand how such an agricultural 
regiment were employed. The estate is like a well-ordered garden — we walked inta 
a huge field of potatoes, and the landlord made us remark that there was not a single 
weed between the furrows ; and the whole formed a vast flower-bed of a score of acres. 
Every bit of land up to the hedge-side was fertilized and full of produce : the space 
left for the plough having afterwards been gone over, and yielding its fullest proportion 
of " fruit." In a turnip-field were a score or more of women and children, who were 
marching through the ridges, removing the young plants where two or three had grown 
together, and leaving only the most healthy. Every individual root in the field was 
thus the object of culture ; and the owner said that this extreme cultivation answered 
Ids purpose, and that the employment of all these hands (the women and children earn 
dd, and Qd, a day all the year round,) which gained him some reputation as a philan. 
thropist, brought him profit as a farmer too ; for his crops were the best that land could 
produce. He has further the advantage of a large stock for manure, and does every- 
thing for the land which art can do. Here we saw several experiments in manuring-. 

* The onljr instances of intoxioatimi that I have baard of as yet* have been on the part of two '* oyounciUon,'* 
un^eoUbiy dnmkand itoiiy yeiteiday lifter thsbti diniMC «( W«t«tfoid* 
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An acre of turnips prepared with bone-dust ; another with " Murray's Composition," 
whereof I do not pretend to know the ingredients ; another with a new manure called 
Guano. As far as turnips and a first year's crop went, the Guano carried the day. 
The plants on ^e Guano acre looked to be three weeks in advance of their neighbors, 
and extremely plentiful and healthy. I went to see this field two months after ^e 
above passage was written ; the Guano acre still kept the lead ; the bone-dust run 
Guano very hard ; and Composition was clearly distanced. , 

Behind the house is a fine village of corn and hay.ricks, and a street of out-buildingsi 
where all ihe work df the farm is prepared. Here were numerous people coming with 
pails for buttermilk, which the good-natured landlord made over to them. A score of 
men or more were busied about the place ; some at a grindstone, others at a forge-i- 
other fellows busied in the cart-houses and stables, all of which were as neatly kept as 
in the best farm in England. A litde further on was a flower-garden, a kitchen^arden, 
a hot.house just build^g, a kennel of fine pointers and setters — ^indeed a noble feature 
of country neatness, thrift, and plenty. 

We went into the cottages and gardens of several of Mr. P »s laborers, which 

were all so neat, that I could not help fancying they were pet cottages erected under 
the landlord's own superintendence, and ornamented to his order. But he declared 
that it was not so ; that the only benefit his laborers got from him was constant work, 
and a house rent-free ; and that the neatness of the gardens and dwellings was of their 
own doing. By making them a present of the house, he said, he made them a present 
of the pig and live stock, with which almost every Irish cotter pays his rent, so that 
each workman could have a bit of meat for his support ; would that all laborers in ^e 
empire had as much ! With regard to the neatness of the houses, the best way to 
insure this, he said, was for the master constantly to visit them — to awaken as much 
emulation as he could among the cottagers, so that each should make his place as good 
as his neighbor's — and to take them good-humoredly to task if they failed in the requi^ 
site care. 

And so this pleasant day's visit ended. A more practical person would have seen, no 
doubt, and understood much more than a mere citizen could, whose pursuits have been 
very different from those noble and useful ones here spoken of. But a man has no call 
to be a judge of turnips or live stock, in order to admire such an establishment as this, 
and heartily to appreciate the excellence of it. There are some happy organizations in 
the world which possess the great virtue of prosperity. It implies cheerfulness, simpli. 
city, shrewdness, perseverance, honesty, good health. See how, before the good- 
humored resolution of such characters, ill-luck gives way, and fortune assumes their 
own smiling complexion ! Such men grow rich without driving a single hard bargain ; 
their condition being to make others prosper along with themselves. Thus, his very 
charity, another informant tells me, is one of the causes of my host's good fortune. He 
might have three pounds a year from each of forty cottages, but instead prefers a hun- 
dred healthy workmen ; or he might have a fourth of the number of workmen, and a 
farm yielding a produce proportionately less ; but instead of saving the money of their 
wages, prefers a farm the produce of which, as I have heard from a gentleman whom I 
take to be good authority, is unequalled elsewhere. 

Besides the cottages, we visited a pretty school, where children of an exceeding 
emallness were at their work — the children of the Catholic peasantry. The few Protest, 
ants of the district do not attend the national school, nor learn their alphabet or their 
multiplication-table in company with their little Roman catholic brethren. The cler- 
gyman who lives hard by the gate of H town, in his communication with hia 

parishioners, cannot fail to see how much misery is relieved and how much good is 
done by his neighbor : but though the two gentlemen are on good terms, the clergyman 
will not break bread with his catholic fellow-Christian. There can be no harm, I hope, 
in mentioning this fact, as it is rather a public than a private matter ; and, unfortunately, 
it is only a stranger that is surprised by such a circumstance, which is quite familiar to 
residents of the country. There are catholic inns and protestant inns in the towns ; 
catholic coaches and protestant coaches on the roads ; nay, in the north, I have since 
heard of a high-church coach and a low-church coach, adopted by travelling Christians of 
either party 




CHAPTER III. 

FROM CABLOW TO WATERFORD. 

The next monung heiag fixed for the commencement of our journey toward Wat^r- 
ford, a carriage made its appearance in due time before the hall door ; an amateur 
stagecoach, with four fine horses, that were to carry us to Cork. The crew of the 
" drag," for the present, consisted of two young ladies, and two who will not be old, 
please heaven ! for thess thirty years ; three gentlemen, whose collected weights might 
amount to fifty-four stone ; and one of smaller proportions, being as yet only twelve 
years old : to these were added a couple of grooms, and a lady's maid. Subsequently 
we took in a dozen or so more passengers, who did not seem in the slightest degree to 
inconvenience the coach or the horses ; and thus was formed a tolerably numerous and 
merry party. The governor took the reins, with his geranium in his button.hole, and 
the place on the box was quarrelled for without ceasing, and taken by turns. 

Our day's journey lay through a country more picturesque, though by no means so 
prosperous and well cultivated as the district through which we had passed on our drive 
from Dublin. This trip carried us through the county of Carlow, and the town of tha^ 
name ; a wretched place enough, with a fine court-house, and a couple of fine churches; 
the protestant church, a noble structure ; and the catholic cathedral, said to be built 
after some continental model. The Catholics point to the structure with considerable 
pride : it was the first, I believe, of the many handsome cathedrals for their worship 
which have been built of late years in this country by the noble contributions of the 
poor man's penny, and by the untiring energies and sacrifices of the clergy. Bishop 
Doyle, the founder of the church, has the place of honor within it ; nor, perhaps did any 
Christian pastor ever merit the affection of his flock more than that great and high, 
minded man. He was the best champion the catholic church and cause ever had in 
Ireland : in learning, and admirable kindness and virtue, the best example to the clergy 
of his religion : and if the country is now filled with schools, where the humblest peas, 
ant in it can have the benefit of a liberal and wholesome education, it owes this great 
boon mainly to his noble exertions, and to the spirit which they awakened. 

As for the architecture of the cathedral, I do not fancy a professional man would find 
much to praise in it: it seems to me overloaded with ornaments, nor were its innume. 
rable spires and pinnacles the more pleasing to the eye because some of them were off 
the perpendicular. The interior is quite plain, not to say bare and unfinished. Many 
of the chapels in the country that I have since seen are in a similar condition ; for when 
the walls are once raised, the enthusiasm of the subscribers to the building seems, 
somewhat characteristically, to grow cool, and you enter at a porch that would suit a 
palace, with an interior scarcely more decorated than a bam. A wide large floor, some 
confession-boxes against the blank walls here and there, with some humble pictures at 
the " stations," and the statue, under a mean canopy of red woollen stuff, were the 
chief furniture of the cathedral. 

\ The severe homely features of the good bishop were not very favorable subjects for 
Mr. Hogan's chisel ; but a figure of prostrate, weeping Ireland, kneeling by the prelate's 
side, and for whom he is imploring protection, has much beauty. In the chapels of 
Dublin and Cork some of this artist's works may be seen, and his countrymen are 
exceedingly proud of him. 

) Connected with the catholic cathedral is a laige tumble-down looking divinity college : 
there are upwards of a hundred students here, and the college is licensed to give degrees 
in arts as well as divinity ; at least so the officer of the church said, as he showed us 
the place through the bars of the sacristy.windows, in which apartment may be seen 
sundry crosses, a pastoral letter of Dr. Doyle, and a number of ecclesiastical vestments 
formed of laces, poplins, and velvets, handsomely laced with gold. There is a convent 
by the side of ihe cathedral, and, of course, a parcel of beggars all about, and indeed 
aU*over the town, profuse in their prayers and invocations of flie Lord, and whining 
flatteries of the persons whom they address. One wretched old tottering hag began 
whining the Lord's prayer as a proof of her sincerity, and blundered in the very midst 
of it, and left us thoroughly disgusted after the very first sentence. It was mai^et.day 
in the town, which is tolerably full of poor-looking shops, the streets being thronged with 
donkey-carts, and people eager to barter their small wares. Here and there were pic. 
tnre-stalls, with huge hideous colored engravings of the Saints ; and indeed the objects 
of barter upon the banks of the clear brij^t river Bazrow, seemed scarcely to be of more 
value than the articles which chuige haiidB» ai (mft reads of, in a town of African huts 
and tnien on the banks of the Qnamu Peilu|0 tiie very bustle and cheerfulness of 
the people aerred ody, to a hQiaiiaufd^9%J»wi^ U l9ok the more miserable. It 
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seems ss if they had no right to be eager about su^h a parcel of wretched rags and trifles 
as were exposed to sale. 

There are some old towers of a castle here, looking finely from the river ; and near 
the town is a grand modem residence belonging to Colonel Bruen, with an oak.park on 
one side of the road, and a deer-park on the other. These retainers of the Colonel's 
lay, in their rushy green inclosures, in great numbers and seemingly in flourishing 
condition. 

The road from Carlow to Leighlin-bridge is exceedingly beautiful ; noble purple hills 
rising on either side, and the broad silver Barrow flowing through rich meadows of that 
astonishing verdure which is only to be seen in this country. Hero and there was a 
country-house, or a tall mill by a stream-side : but the latter buildings were for the most 
part empty, the gaunt windows gaping without glass, and their great wheels idle. 
Leighlin.bridge, lying up and down a hill by the river, contains a considerable number 
of pompous-looking warehouses, that looked for the most part to be doing no more 
business than the mills on the Carlow road, but stood by the road^de staring at the 
coach, as it were, and basking in the sun, swaggering, idle, insolvent, and out at elbows. 
There are one or two very pretty modest, comfortable-looking country places about 
Leighlin-bridge, and on the road thence to a miserable village called the Royal OsJl, a 
beggarly sort of bustling place. 

Here stands a dilapidated hotel and posting-house : and indeed on every road, as yet, 
I have been astonished at the great movement and stir ; the old coaches being invaria. 
biy crammed, cars jingling about equally full, and no want of gentlemen's carriages to 
exercise the horses of the Royal Oak and similar establishments. In the time of the 
rebellion, the landlord of this Royal Oak, a great character in those parts, was a fierce 
United Irishman. One day it happened .that Sir John Anderson came to the inn, and 
was eager for horses on. The landlord, who knew Sir John to be a Tory, vowed and 
swore he had no horses ; that the judges had the last going to Kilkenny ; that the ywi» 
manry had carried oflf tiie best of them ; that he could not give a horse for love or 
money. *' Poor Lord Edward !" said Sir John, sinking down in a chair, and clasping 
his hands, " my poor dear misguided friend, and must you die for the loss of a few hours 
and the want of a pair of horses ?*' 

** Lord what ?" says the landlord. 

'*Lord Edward Fitzgerald," replied Sir John; "the Government has seized his 
papers, and got scent of his hiding*place ; if I can't get to him before two hours, Sirr 
will have him." 

" My dear Sir John," cried the landlord ; "it's not two horses but it's eight I'll give 
^ou, and may the judges go hang for me ! Here, Larry ! Tim ! First and second pair 
for Sir John Anderson ; and long life to you, Sir John, and the Lord reward you for 
your good deed this day !" 

Sir Jonn, my informant told me, had invented this predicament of Lord Edward's in 
order to get the horses; and by way of corroborating the whole story, pointed out an 
old chaise which stood at the inn door with its window broken, a great crevice in the 
pannel, some little wretches crawling underneath the wheels, and two huge blackguards 
lolling against the poll—** and that," says he, " is no doubt the very post.chaise Sir 
John Anderson had." It certainly looked ancient enough. 

Of course, as we stopped for a moment in the place, troops of slatternly, ruffianly, 
looking fellows assembled round the carriage, dirty heads peeped out of all the dirty 
windows, beggars came forward with a joke and a prayer, and troops of children raised 
their shouts and halloos. I confess, widi regard to the beggars, that I have never yet 
had the slightest sentiment of compassion for the very oldest or dirtiest of them, or been 
inclined to give them a penny ; they come crawling round you with lying prayers and 
loathsome compliments, that make the stomach turn ; they do not even disguise that 
they are lies ; for, refuse them, and the wretches turn off with a laugh and a joke, a 
miserable grinning cynicism that creates distrust and indifference, and must be, one 
would think, the very best way to close the purse, not to open it, for objects so ruu^ 
worthy. 

How do all these people live ? on can't help wondering — ^these multifarious vsga* 
bonds, without work or workhouse, or means of subsistence ? The Irish Poor Law 
Report says that there are twelve hundred thousand people in Ireland, a sixth of the 
population, who have no means of livelihood but charity, and whom the state, or in- 
dividual members of it, must maintain. How can the state support such an enormous 
burthen ; or the twelve hundred thousand be supported ? What a strange history it 
would be, could one but got it true— that of the manner in which a score of these 
beggars have maintained themselves for a fortnight past ! 

Soon after quitting the Royal Oak, oar road branches off to the hospitable housa 
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where our party, consiBting of a dozen perMus, was to be housed and fed for the ikight* 
Fancy the look which an English gentleman of moderate means would assume, at bein^ 
called on to receive such a company ! A pretty road of a couple of miles, thickly grown 
with ash and oak trees, under which the hats of coach passengers suffered some dangerr 

leads to the house of D . A young son of the house, on a white pony, was on the 

lookout, and great cheering and shouting took place among the young people as we 
came in sight. 

Trotting away by the carriagc^ide, he brought us through a gate with a pretty avenue 
of trees leading to ihe pleasure^rounds of the house— a handsome building commanding 
noble views of river, mountains, and plantations. Our entertainer only rents the place ; 
80 I may say, without any imputation against him, that the house was by no means so 
handsome within as without — ^not that the want of finish in the interior made our party 
the lees merry, or the host's entertainment less hearty and cordial. 

The gentleman who built and owns the house, like many other proprietors in Ireland, 
found his mansion too expensive for his means, and has relinquished it. I asked what 
his income might be, and no wonder that he was compelled to resign his house ; which 
a man with four times the incorhe in England, would scarcely venture to inhabit. 
There were numerous sitting-rooms below ; a large suit of rooms above, in which our 
laige party, with their servants, disappeared without any seeming inconvenience, and 
which already accommodated a family of at least a dozen persons and a numerous train 
of domestics. There was a great court.yard, surrounded by capital offices, with 
stabling and coach-houses suf. 
ficient fora half^ozen of country 
gentlemen. An English squire 
at ten thousand a year might 

live in such a place— the original ^a ^^g^^^ ~. --^^ ;, /i^ 

owner, I am told, had not many ^ ^ ^ " 

more hundreds. 

Our host has wisely turned 
the chief part of the pleasure, 
ground round the house into a 
farm ; nor did the land look a 
bit the worse, as I thought, for 
having rich crops of potatoes 
growing in place of grass, and 
fine plots of waving wheat and 
barley. The care, skill, and 
neatness everywhere exhibited, 
and the immense luxuriance of 
the crops, could not fail to strike 
even a cockney ; and one of our 
party, a very well-known, prac- 
tical farmer, told me that there 
was at least five hundred pounds 
. worth of produce upon the little 
estate of some sixty acres, of 
which only five.and.twenty were 
under the ploughs 

As at H town, on the pre- 
vious day, several men and wo- 
men appeared sauntering in the 
grounds, and as the master came 

up asked for work, or sixpence, or told a story of want There are lodge^^tes at 
both ends of the demesne ; but it appears the good-natured practice of the country ad. 
mits a beggar as well as any other visitor. To a couple our landlord gave money, to 
another a little job of work ; another he sent roughly out of the premises : and I could 
judge thus what a continual tax upon the Irish gentlemen these travelling paupers must 
be, of whom the ground is never free. 

There, loitering about the stables and out-houses, were several people who seemed to 
have acquired a sort of right to be there : women and children who had a claim upon 
the buttermilk; men who did an odd job now and then ; loose hangers-on of the family:., 
and in the lodging-houses and inns I have entered, the same sort of ragged vassals are 
to be found ; in a house however poor you are sure to see some poorer dependent who 
ia a ttranger, taking a meal of potatoes in the kitchen ; a Tim or Mike loitering hard 
if/,nMdjrtQnm(mi^mmtig9tQtwaf9LUg, Thitiawiittoii»foriiutaaoe,atalodg« 
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ing over a shop in Cork. There sits in the shop a poor old fellow quite past work, but 
who totters up and down stairs to the lodgers, and does what litde he can for his easily, 
won bread. There is another fellow outside who is sure to make his bow ts anybody 
issuing from the lodging, and ask if his honor wants an errand done ? Neither class of 
such dependents exist with us. What housekeeper in London is there will feed an old 
man of seventy that's good for nothing, or encourage such a disreputable hanger.on {ls 
yonder shuffling, smiling cad ? 

Nor did Mr. M 's " irregulars" disappear with the day ; for when, after a great deal 

of merriment and kind happy dancing and romping of young people, the fineness of die 
night suggested the propriety of smoking a certain cigar (it is never more acceptable 
than at that season,) the young squire voted that we should adjourn to the stables for 
the purpose, where accordingly the cigars were discussed. There were still the in. 
evitable half.dozen hangers-on : one came grinning with a lantern, all nature being in 
universal blackness except his grinning face ; another ran obsequiously to the stables 
to show a favorite mare — I think it was a mare — ^though it may have been a mule, and 
your humble servant not much the wiser. The cloths were taken ofi*; the fellows with 
the candles crowded about ; and the young squire made me admire the beauty of her 
fore-leg, which I did with the greatest possible gravity. Did you ever see such a fore- 
leg as that in your li/e ? says the young squire, and further discoursed upon the horse*! 
points, the amateur grooms joining in chorus. 

There was another young squire of our party, a pleasant gentlemanlike young fellow, 
who danced as prettily as any Frenchman, and who had ridden over from a neighboring 

house : as I went to bed, the two lads were arguing whether young Squire B should 

go home or stay at D that night. There was a bed for him — there was a bed for 
everybody, it seemed, and a kind welcome too. How different was all this to the way» 
of a severe English house ! 

Next morning the whole of our merry party assembled round a long, jovial breakfast- 
table, stored with all sorts of good things ; and the biggest and jovialest man of all, who 
had just come in fresh from a walk in the fields, and vowed that he was as hungry as a 
hunter, and was cutting some slices out of an inviting ham on the side-table, suddenly 
let fall his knife and fork with dismay. " Sure, John, don't you know it's Friday V* 
cried a lady from the table ; and back John came with a most lugubrious queer look on 
his jolly face, and fell to work upon bread and butter, as resigned as possible, amid no 
small laughter, as may well be imagined. On this I was bound, as a Protestant, to eat 
a large slice of pork, and discharged that duty nobly, and with much self-sacrifice. 

The famous ** drag " which had brought us so far, seemed to be as hospitable and 
elastic as the house which we now left, for the coach accommodated, inside and out, a 
considerable party from the house, and we took our road leisurely, in a cloudlesa, scorch, 
ing day, toward Waterford. The first place we passed through was the little town of 
Gowran, near which is a grand, well-ordered park, belonging to Lord Clifden, and 
where his mother resides, with whose beautiful face, in Lawrence's pictures, every 
reader must be familiar. The kind English lady has done the greatest good in the 
neighborhood, it is said, and the little town bears marks of her beneficence, in its neat- 
ncss, prettiness, and order. Close by the church there are the ruins of a fine old abbey 
here, and a still finer one a few miles on, at Thomastown, most picturesquely situated 
amid trees and meadow, on the river Nore. The place within, however, is dirty and 
ruinous — the same wretched suburbs, the same squalid congregation of beggarly loungers, 
that are to be seen elsewhere. The monastic ruin is very fine, and the road hence to 
Thomastown rich with varied cultivation and beautiful verdure, pretty gentlemen'a 
mansions shining among the trees on either side of the way. There was one place 
along this rich tract that looked very strange and ghastly-— a huge old pair of gate-pillan 
flanked by a ruinous lodge, and a wide road winding for a mile up a hUl. There had 
been a park once, but all the trees were gone ; thistles were growing in the yellow sickly 
land, and rank thin grass on tiie.road. Far away you saw in this desolate tract a ruin 
of a house : many a butt of claret has been emptied there, no doubt, and many a merry 
party come out with hound and horn. But what strikes the Englishman with wonder 
is not so much, perhaps, that an owner of the place should have been ruined Siid a 
spendthrift, as that the land should lie there useless ever since. If one is not success, 
ful with us another man will be, or another will try, at least. Hore lies useless a great 
capital of hundreds of acres of land ; barren, where the commonest effort might make 
it productive, and looking as if for a quarter of a century past no soul ever looked •or 
4;ared for it. You might travel five hundred miles through England and not see such 
a spectacle. 

A short distance from Thomastown is another abbey ; and presently, after passing 
through the village of Knocktopher, we camo to a poating^place called Ballyhale, of th# 
moral aspect of which, the following acrap taken ia tha place will give a aotlQiL. 
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A dirtjr, old, eontentodi decrepit idler was lolliog in the son at a shop.door, and 
Inmdreda of the 
population of the 
dirty, old, de. 
crepit, contented 
]rface were em- 
I^oyed in the like 
way. A dozen 
ofboys were play, 
ing at pitch and 
toes; other male 
and female beg. 
gars were sitting 
on a wall looking 
into a stream ; 
scores of ragga. 
mnffinSjof coarse, 
round the car- 
riage; and beg. 
gars galore at the 
door ci the little 
ale-house orhotel. 
A gentleman's 
caniage changed 
horses as we were 
baiting here. It 
was a rich sight 
to see the catde, 
and the way ot 
starting them : 

Halloo ! Toop, Hoop ! a dozen of ragged ostlers and amateurs running by the side of 
the miserable old horses, the postillion shrieking, yelling, and belaboring them with his 
whip. Down goes one horse among the new.laid stones ; the postillion has him up with 
a cut of the whip and a curse, and takes advantage of the start caused by the stumble 
to get the brute into a gallop, and to go down the hill. "I know it for a fact," a gen- 
tleman of our party says, " tttat no horses ever got out of Ballyhale without an accident 
of some kind." 

" Will your honor like to come and see a big pig ?" here asked a man of the above 
gentleman, well known as a great farmer and breeder. We all went to see the big 
pig, not very fat as yet, but, upon my word, it is as big as a pony. The country round 
is, it appears, famous for the breeding of such, especially a district called the Welsh 
mountains, through which we had to pass on our road to Waterford. 

This is a curious country to see, and has curious inhabitants : for twenty miles there 
is no gentleman's house : gentlemen dare not live there. The place was originally 
tenanted by a clan of Welshes : hence its name ; and they maintain themselves in 
their occupancy of the farms in Tipperary fashion, by simply putting a ball into the 
body of any man who would come to take a farm over any one of them. Some of the 
crops in the fields of the Welsh country seemed very good, and the fields well tilled ; 
but it is common to see by the side of one field that is well cultivated, another that is 
absolutely barren ; and the whole tract is extremely wretched. Appropriate histories 
and reminiscences accompany the traveller ; at a chapel near Mullinavat is the spot 
where sixteen policemen were murdered in the tithe campaign ; farther on you come 
to a limekiln, where the guard of a maiLcoach was seized and roasted alive. I saw 
here the first hedge-school I have seen ; a crowd of half-savage-looking lads and girls 
looked up from their studies in the ditch, their college or lecture-room being in a mud 
cabin hard by. - • 

And likewise, in the midst of all this wild tract, a fellow met us who was trudging 
fbt road with a fish-basket over his shoulder, and who stopped the coach, hailing two 
of the gentlemen in it by name, both of whom seemed to be much amused by his 
humor. He was a handsome rogue, a poacher, or salmon-taker, by profession, and 
prteently poured out such a flood of oaths, and made such a monstrous display of grin- 
ning wit and blackguardism, as I have never heard equalled by the best Billingsgato^ 
practitioner, as it would be more than useless to attempt to describe. Blessings, jokes, 
and curses, trolled off the rascal's lips ¥dth a volubility which caused his Irish audience 
to about with iau^rhteri bnt which wore quiie beyond a cockney. It was a humor so 
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purely nataonal m to be understood by none bnt natives, I should think. I recollect the 
same feeling of perplexity while sitting, the only Englishman, in a company of joculai 
Scotchmen. They bandied about puns, jokes, imitations, and applauded with shrieks 
of laughter — what, I confess, appeared to me the most abominable dullness — nor was 
the salmon-taker's jocularity any better. I think it rather served to frighten than to 
amuse ; and I am not sure but that I looked out for a band of jocular cut-throats of his 
sort, to come up at a given guffaw, and pla3rfully rob us all round. However, he went 
away quite peaceably, calling down for the party the benediction of a great number 
of saints, who must have been somewhat ashamed to be addressed by such a rascal. 

Presently we caught sight of the valley through which the Suire flows, and descended 
the hill toward it, and went over the thundering old wooden bridge to Waterford, 



CHAPTER IV. 

FROM WATERFORD TO CORE. 

The view of the town, from the bridge and the heights above it, is very imposing ; as 
is the river both ways. Very large vessels sail up almost to the doors of the houses, and 
the quii^s are flanked by tall red warehouses, that look at a little distance as if a world 
of business might be doing within them. But as you get into the place, not a soul is 
there to greet you except the usual society of beggars, and a sailor or two, or a green- 
coated poUceman sauntering down the broad pavement. We drove up to the Coach 
Inn, a huge, handsome, dirty building, of which the discomforts have been pathetically 
described elsewhere. The landlord is a gentleman and considerable horse.proprietor, 
and though a perfectly well-bred, active, and intelligent man, far too much of a gentle-, 
man to play the host well, at least as an Englishman understands that character. 

Opposite the town is a tower of questionable antiquity and undeniable ugliness ; for 
though the inscription says it was built in the year one thousand and something, the 
same document adds that it was rebuilt in 1819 — to either of which dates the traveller 
is thus welcomed. The quajrs stretch for a considerable distance along the river, poor 
patched-windowed, mouldy-looking shops forming the basement-story of most of the 
houses. We went into one, a jeweller's, to make a purchase — ^it might have been of a 
gold watch for anything the owner knew ; but he was talking with a friend in his back, 
parlor, gave us a look as we entered, allowed us to stand some minutes in thu empty shop, 
and at length to walk out without being served. In another shop a boy was lolling be- 
hind a counter, but could not say whether the articles we wanted were to be had ; 
turned out a heap of drawers, and could not find them ; and finally went for the master, 
who could not come. True commercial independence, and an easy way enough of life. 

In one of the streets leading from the quay is a large, dingy Catholic chapel, of some 
pretensions within ; but, as usual, there had been a failure for want of money, and the 
front of the chapel was unfinished, presenting the butt-end of a portico, and walls on 
which the stone coating was to be laid. But a much finer ornament to the church 
than any of the questionable gewgaws which adorned the ceiling was the piety, stem, 
simple, and unaffected, of the people within. Their whole soul seemed to be in their 
prayers, as rich and poor knelt indifferently on the flags. There is of course an Epis- 
copal cathedral, well and neatly kept, and a handsome Bishop's palace : near it was a 
convent of nuns, and a little chapel.bell clinking melodiously. I was prepared to fancy 
something romantic of the place ; but as we passed the convent gate, a shoeless slattern 
of a maid opened the door — the most dirty and unpoetical of housemaids. 

Assizes were held in the town, and we ascended to the courtliouse through a steep 
street, a sort of rag-fair, but more villainous and miserable than any rag-fair in St. 
Giles's : the houses and stock of the Seven Dials look as they belonged to capitalists 
when compared with the scare-crow wretchedness of the goods here hung out for sale. 
Who wanted to buy such things ? I wondered. One would have thought that the 
most part of the articles had passed the possibility of barter for money, ev3n out of the 
reach of the half-farthings coined of late. All the street was lined with wretched 
hucksters and their merchandise of gooseberries, green apples, <:hiidren*a dirty cakes, 
cheap crockeries, brushes, and tinware ; among which objects the people were swarm- 
ing about busily. Before the court is a wide street, where a similar market was held, 
with a vast number of donkey-carts urged hither and thither, and great shrieking, 
chattering, and bustle. It is 500 years ago since a poet who accompanied Richard IL 
in his voyage hither, spoke of " Watreforde ou motdt vilaine et orde y eont la genU," 
They don't seem to be much changed now, but remain faithful to their ancient 
habits. 
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About the eourthotue swamis of beggars of comae were collected, varied by per- 
sonages of a better sort ; gray-coated farmers, and women with their jkcturesque blao 
cloaks, who had trudged in from the country probably. The court-house is as beg. 
garly and ruinous as 3ie rest of the neighborhood ; smart-looking policemen kept order 
about it, and looked very hard at me as I ventured to take a sketch. 

The figures as I saw them were accurately so disposed. ^The man in the dock, the 
policeman seated easily above him, 
Ae woman looking down from a 
gallery. The man was accused of 
stealing a sack of wool, and, hav« 
ing no counsel, made for himself 
as adroit a defence as any one of 
the councillors (they are without 
robes or wigs here, by the way) 
could have made for him. He had 
been seen examining a certain sack 
of wool in a cofTee-shop at Dungar- 
van, and next day was caught sight 
of in Waterford market, standing 
under an archway from the rain, 
with the sack by his side. 

" Wasn't there twenty other 
people under the arch," said he to 
a witness, a noble-looking beautiful 
girl — the girl was obliged to own 
there were. "Did you see me 
touch the wool, or stand nearer to 
it than a dozen of the dacent people 
there V* and the girl confessed she 
had not. ''And this it is, my 
lord," says he to the bench, "they 
attack me because Pm poor and 
ragged, but they never think of 
charging the crime on a richer 
farmer." 

But, alas for the defence ! an 
other witness saw the prisoner 
with his legs round the sack, and 
being about to charge him with the 
theft, the prisoner fled into the 
arms of a policeman, to v/hom hib 





first words were, " I know notning about the sack." 
So as the sack had been stolen, as he had been seen 
handling it four minutes before it was stolen, and 
holding it for sale the day after, it was concluded 
that Patrick Malony had stolen the sack, and he was 
accommodated with eighteen months accordingly. 

In another case we had a woman and her cMld on 
the table ; and others followed, in the judgment of 
which it was impossible not to admire the extreme 
leniency, acuteness, and sensibility of the judge 
presiding — Chief Justice Pennefather : the man 
against whom all the liberals in Ireland, and every 
one else who has read his charge too, must bo 
angry, for the ferocity of his charge against q. Bel. 
fast newiipaper.editor. It seems as if no parties h^ro 
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will be diapassionate when they get to a partjr qaettion, and that natoral kindneaft has 
no claim, when Whig and Tory come into collision. 

The juryman is here placed on a table instead of a witness-box ; nor was there muck 
further peculiarity to remark, except in the dirt of the court, the absence of the bar- 
risterial wig and gown, and the great coolness with which a fellow who seemed a sort 
of clerk, usher, and Irish interpreter to the court, recommended a prisoner, who was 
making rather a long defence, to be quiet. I asked him why the man might not have 
his say. " Sure," says he, " he's said all he has to say, and there's no use in any 
more ;" but there was no use in attempting to convince Mr. Usher that the prisoner 
was best judge on this point ; in fact the poor devil shut his mouth at the admonition, 
and was foimd guilty with perfect justice. 

A considerable poor-house has been erected at Waterford, but the beggars of the 
place as yet prefer their liberty, and less certain means of gaining support. We asked 
one who was calling down all the blessings of all the saints and angels upon us, and 
telling a most piteous tale of poverty, why she did not go to the poor-house. The wo- 
man's look at once changed from a eentimental whine to a grin. " Dey owe two hun- 
dred pounds at dat house," said she, " and faith, an honest woman can't go dere ;" 
with which wonderful reason ought not the most squeamish to be content ? 



After describing, as accurately as words may, the features of a landscape, and stating 
that such a mountain was to the left, and such a river or town to the right, and putting 
down the situations and names of the villages, and the bearings of the roads, it has no 
doubt struck the reader of books of travels that the writer has not given him the slightest 
idea of the country, and that he would have been just as wise without perusing the 
letter-press landscape through which he has toiled. It will be as well then, under such 
circumstances, to spare the public any lengthened description of the road from Water- 
ford to Dungarvan, which was the road we took, followed by benedictions delivered 
gratis from the beggarhood of the former city. Not very far from it you see the dark 
plantations of the magnificent domain of Curraghmore, and pass through a country, 
blue, hilly, and bare, except where gentlemen's seats appear with their ornaments of 
wood. Presently, after leaving Waterford, we came to a certain town called Kilmac- 
thomas, of which all the information I have to give is, that it is situated upon a hill and 
river, and that you may change horses there. The road was covered with carts of sea- 
weed, which the people were bringing for manure from the shore some four miles distant; 
and beyond Kilmacthomas we beheld the Cummeragh Mountains, " often named in 
maps the Nennavoulagh," either of which names the reader may select at pleasure. 

Thence we came to " Cushcam," at which village be it known that the turnpike- 
man kept the drag a very long time waiting. " I think the fellow must be writiiig a 
book," said the coachman with a most severe look of drollery at a cockney tourist, who 
tried, under the circumstances, to blush, and not to laugh. I wish I could relate or 
remember half the mad jokes that flew about among the jolly Irish crew on the top of 
the coach, and which would have made a journey through ihe Desert jovial. When 
the 'pike-man had finished his composition (that of a turnpike-ticket, which he had to 
fill,) we drove on to Dungarvan ; the two parts of which town, separated by the river 
Colligan, have been joined by a causeway tliee hundred yards long, and a bridge erected 
at an enormous outlay by the Duke of Devonshire. In former times, before his Grace 
spent his eighty thousand pounds upon the causeway, this wide estuary was called 
" Dungarvan Prospect," because the ladies of the country, walking over the river at 
low water, took off their shoes and stockings (such as had them,) and tucking up their 
clothes, exhibited — what I have never seen, and cannot, therefore, be expected to 
describe. A largfe and handsome Catholic chapel, a square with some pretensions to 
regularity of building, a very neat and comfortable inn, and beggars and idlers still more 
numerous than at Waterford, were what we had leisure to remark in half-an-hour's stroll 
through the town. 

Near the prettily situated village of Cappoquin is the Trappist-house of Mount Meil- 
leraie, of which we could only see the pinnacles. The brethren were presented some 
years since with a barren mountain, which they have cultivated most successfully. They 
have among themselves workmen to supply all their frogal wants, ghostly tailors and 
shoemakers, spiritual gardeners and bakers, working in silence, and serving Heaven 
after their way. If this reverend communi^, for fear of the opportunity of sinful talk, 
choose to hold their tongues, the next thing will be to cut them out altogether, and so 
render the danger impossible — ^if, being men of education and intelligenee, they incline 
to turn butchers and cobblers, and smo£er their intellects by base and hard menial labcxr; 
who knows but one day a sect may be more pious stUl, and rejecting even butchisrt 
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and bakery tm avranng too much of worldly conyenienee and piide, take to a wild-beast 
life at once ? Let us concede that suffering, and mental and bodily debasement, are 
the things most agrediable to Heaven, and there is no knowing where such piety may 
atop. I was very glad we had not time to see the grovelling place ; and as for seeing 
shoes made or fields tilled by reverend amateurs, we can find cobblers and plough-boys 
to do the work better. 

By the way, the Quakers have set up in Ireland a sort of monkery of their own. 
Not far from Garlow we met a couple of cars drawn by white horses, and holding white 
quakers and quakeresses, in white hats, clothes, shoes, and wild maniacal-looking faces, 
bumping along the road. Let us hope that we may soon get a community of Fakeers 
and howling Dervishes into the country. It would be a refreshing thing to see such 
ghostly men in one's travels, standing at tlie comers of roads, and praising the Lord by 
standing on one leg, or cutting and hacking themselves with knives like the prophets 
of Baal. Is it not as pious for a man to deprive himself of his leg as of his tongue, and 
to disfigure Ms body with the gashes of a knife, as with the hideous white raiment of 
the illuminated quakers ? 

While these reflections were going on, the beautiful Blackwater river suddenly opened 
before us, and driving along it for &ee miles through some of the most beautiful, rich 
country ever seen, we came to Lismore. Nothing can be certainly more magnificent 
than this drive. Parks and rocks covered with the grandest foliage ; rich handsome 
seats of gentlemen in the midst of fair lawns, and beautiful bright plantations and shrub, 
beries ; and at the end, the graceful spire of Lismore church, the prettiest I have seen 
in, or, I think, out of Ireland. Nor in any country that I have visited have I seen a 
view more noble — it is too rich and peaceful to be what is called romantic, but lofty, 
large, and generous, if the term may be used ; the river and banks as fine as the Rhine ; 
the castle not as large, but as noble and picturesque as Warwick. As you pass the 
bridge, the banks stretch away on either side in amazing verdure, and the castle-walks 
remind one somewhat of the dear old terrace of Saint Germains, with its groves, and 
long grave avenue of trees. 

The salmon-fishery of the Blackwater is let, I hear, for a thousand a year. In the 
evening, however, we saw some gentlemen who are likely to curtail the profits of the 
farmer of the fishery — a company of ragged boys, to wit — whose occupation, it appears, 
is to poach. These young fellows were all lolling over the bridge, as the moon rose 
rather mistily, and pretended to be deeply enamored of the view of the river. They 
answered the questions of one of our party with the utmost innocence and openness, 
and one would have supposed the lads were so many Arcadians, but for the arrival 
of an old woman, who suddenly coming up among them, poured out, upon one and all, 
a volley of curses, both deep and loud, saying, that perdition would be their portion, 
and calling them "shchamers," at least a hundred times. Much to my wonder, the 
young men did not reply to the voluble old lady for some time, who then told us the 
cause of her anger : She had a son — " Look at him there, the villain." The lad was 
standing, looking very unhappy. " His father, that's now dead, paid a fistful of money 
to bind him 'prentice at Dungarvan ; but these shchamers followed him there ; made 
him break his indentures, and go poaching and thieving and shchaming with them." 
The poor old woman shook her hands in the air, and shouted at the top of her deep 
voice ; there was something very touching in her grotesque sorrow, nor did the lads 
make light of it at all, contenting themselves with a surly growl, or an oath, if directly 
appealed to by the poor creature. 

So, cursing and raging, the woman went away. The son, a lad of fourteen, evidently 
the fag of the big bullies round about him, stood dismally away from them, his head 
sunk down. I went up and asked him, "Was that his mother?" He said, "Yes." 
" Was she good and kind to him when he was at home ?" He said, "O yes." " Why 
not come back to her V* I asked him ; but he said, " he couldn't." Whereupon, I took 
his arm, and tried to lead him away by main force : but he said, " Thank you, sir, but 
I can't go back," and released his arm. We stood on the bridge some minutes longer, 
looking at the view ; but the boy, though he kept away from his comrades, would not 
come. I wonder what they have done together, that the poor boy is past going home ? 
The place seemed to be so quiet and beautiful, and so far away from London, that I 
thought crime couldn't have reached it ; and yet, here it lurks somewhere among six 
boys of sixteen, each with a stain in his heart, and some black history to tell. The 
poor widow's yonder was the only family about which I had a chance of knowing 
anything in this remote place ; nay, in all Ireland ; and, God help us, hers was a sad 
lot ! A husband gone dead — an only child gone to ruin. It is awful to think that 
there are eight millions of stories to be told in this island. Seven million nine hundred 
and nlnety.nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-eight moK lives that I, and all 
Jtfivtb^r coekaeyB know nothing ftbout« W«U« j^qmo God, they are not tJl like this. 
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That day, I heard miotlur hiatoiy. A little M dlareputabk man in tattenu with n 
huge steeple of a hat, eame diambling d^<wn tiie street, one among the five hundred 
blackguai^s there. A fellow standing under the sun portico (a sort of swaggering, 
chattering, cringing toiUer, and master of ceremonies to the gutter,) told us something 
with regard to the old disreputable man. His son had been hanged the day before at 
Clonmel, for one of the Tipperary murders. That blackguard in our eyes instantly 
looked quite different from all other blackguards — ^I saw him gesticulating at the comer 
of a street, and watched him with wonderful interest. 

The church with the handsome spire, that looks so graceful among the trees, is a 
cathedral church, and one of the neatest-kept and prettiest edifices I have seen in 
Ireland. In the old grave-yard Protestants and Catholics lie together— that is, not 
together ; for each has a side of the ground, where they sleep, and so occupied, do not 
quarrel. The sun was shining down upon the brilliant grass— and I don't think the 
shadows of the Protestant graves were any longer or shorter than those of the Catholics ? 
Is it the right or left side of the grave-yard which is nearest heaven, I wonder ? Look, 
the sun shkies upon both alike, ** and the blue sky bends over all." 

Raleigh's house is approached by a grave old avenue, and well-kept wall, such as ia 
rare in this country ; and the court of the castle within, has the solid, comfortable, 
quiet look, equally rare. It is like one of our colleges at Oxford : there is a side of 
the quadrangle with pretty ivy-covered gables ; another part of the sqi^are is more mod- 
ern ; and by the main body of the castle is a small chapel exceedingly picturesque. 
The interior is neat and in excellent order ; but it was unluckily done up some thirty 
years ago (as I imagine from the style,) before our architects bad learned Gothic, and 
all the ornamental work is consequently quite ugly and out of keeping. The church 
has probably been arranged by tho same hand. In the castle are some plainly-fumished 
chambers, one or two good pictures, and a couple of oriel windows, the views from 
which up and down the river are exceedingly lovely. Tou hear the praises of tha 
Duke of Devonshire as a landlord, wherever you go among his vast estates : it is a pity 
that, with such a noble residence as this, and with such a wonderful country round 
about it, his Grace should not inhabit it more. 

Of the road from Lismore to Fermoy it does not behove me to say much, for a pelt- 
ing rain came on very soon after we quitted the former place, and accompanied ua 
almost without ceasing to Fermoy. Here we had a glimpse of a bridge across the 
Blackwater, which we had skirted in our journey from Lismore. Now, enveloped in 
mist and cloud — ^now, spanned by a rainbow ; at another time, looking in sunshine. 
Nature attired the charming prospect for us in a score of different ways ; and it ap. 
peared before us like a coquettish beauty who was trying what dress in her wardrobe 
might most become her. At Fermoy we saw a vast barrack, and an overgrown inn, 
where, however, good fare was provided ; and thence hastening came by Rathcormack» 
and Watergrass Hill, famous for the residence of Father Prout, whom my friend, the 
Rev. Francis Sylvester, has made immortal ; from which descending we arrived at the 
beautiful wooded village of Glanmire, with its mills and steeples, and streams, and 
neat school-houses, and pleasant country residences. This brings us down upon the 
superb stream which leads from the sea to Cork. 

The view for three miles on both sides is magnificently beautiful. Fine gardens, 
and parks, and villas, cover the shore on each bank ; the river is full of brisk craft 
moving to the city or out to sea ; and the city finely ends the view, rising upon two 
hills on either side of the stream. I do know a town to which there is an entrance 
more beautiful, commodious, and stately. 

Passing by numberless handsome lodges, and, nearer the city, many terraces in neat 
order, the road conducts us near a large tract of some hundred acres, which have been 
reclaimed from the sea, and are destined to form a park and pleasure-ground for the 
citizens of Cork. In the river, and up to the bridge, some hundreds of ships were 
lying ; and a fleet of steamboats opposite the handsome house of the St. George's 
Steam Packet Company. A church stands prettily on the hill above it, surrounded by 
a number of new habitations very neat and white. On the road is a handsome Roman 
catholic chapel, or a chapel which will be handsome so soon as the neceaaary fnnda 
are raised to complete it. But, as at Waterford, the chapel has been commenced, and 
the money has failed, and the fine portico which is to decorate it one day, as yet only 
exists on the architect's paper. Saint Patrick's bridge, over which we pass, is a pretty 
building ; and Patrick street, the main street of the town, baa an air of business and 
cheerfulness, and looks densely thronged. 

As the carriage drove up to those neat, comfortable, and extensive lodgings which 
Mrs. Mac O'Boy has to let, a magnificent mob was formed round the vehicle, and we 
had an opportunity of at once making acquaintance witb^some of the dirtiest raacaUjr 
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make a point to attend on all Tehicles, everybody else seemed to atop too, to see that 
wonder, a coach and four hones. People issued' from their shops, heads appeared at 
windows. I have seen the Queen pass in state in London, and not bring together a crowd 
near so great as that which assembled in the busiest street of the second city of the 
kingdom, just to look at a green coach and four bay horses. Have they nothing else 
to do ? or is it that they will do nothing but stare, swagger, and be idle in the streets ? 



CHAPTER V. 

COWC— THE AORICT7LTX7RAL SHOW— FATHER MATHEW. 

A iCAir has no need to be an agriculturalist in order to take a warm interest in the 
success of the Irish Agricultural Society, and to see what vast good may result from 
it to the country. The National Education scheme — a noble and liberal one, at least 
so far as a stranger can see, which might have united the Irish people, and brought 
peace into this most distracted of all countries — failed unhappily of one of its greatest 
ends. The Protestant clergy have always treated the plan with bitter hostility ; and I 
do believe, in withdrawing from it, have struck the greatest blow to themselves as a 
body, and to their own influence in the country, which has been dealt to them for many 
a year. Rich, charitable, pious, well-educated, to be found in every parish in Ireland, 
had they chosen to fraternize with the people and the plan, they might have directed 
the educational movement; they might have attained the influence which is now given 
over entirely to the priest ; and when the present generation, educated in the National 
Schools, were grown up to manhood, they might have had an interest in almost every 
man in Ireland. Are they as pious, and more polished, and better educated, than their 
neighbors, the priests? There is no doubt of it; and by constant communion with 
the people they would have gained all the benefits of the comparison, and advanced 
the interests of their religion far more than now they can hope to do. Look at the 
the National School : throughout the country it is conmionly by the chapel side— it is 
a Catholic school, directed and fostered by the priest ; and as no people are more eager 
for learning, more apt to receive it, or more grateful for kindness, than the Irish, he 
gets all the gratitude of the scholars who flock to the school, and all the future influ- 
ence over them, which naturally and justly comes to him. The Protestant wants to 
better the condition of these people : he says that the woes of the country are owing 
to its prevalent religion ; and in order to carry his plan of amelioration into effect, he 
obstinately refuses to hold communion with those wnom he is desirous to convert to 
what he believes are sounder principles and purer doctrines. The clergyman will 
reply, that points of principle prevented him :' with this fatal doctrinal objection, it 
is not of course the province of a layman to meddle : but this is clear, that the parson 
might have had an influence over the country, and he would not ; that he might have 
rendered the Catholic population friendly to him, and he would not : but instead, has 
added one cause of estrangement and hostility more to the many which already existed 
against him. This is one of the attempts at union in Ireland, and one can't but think 
with the deepest regret and sorrow of its failure. 

Mr. O'Cooiiell and .his friends set going another scheme for advancing the prosperity 
of the country — the notable project of home manufactures, and of a coalition againat 
foreign importation. This was a union certainly, biit a union of a diflerent sort to that 
noble and peaceful one which the National Education Board proposed. It was to 
punish England, while it pretended to secure the independence of Ireland, by shutting 
out our manufactures from the Irish markets, which were one day or other, it was pre- 
sumed, to be filled by native produce. Large bodies of tradesmen and private persons 
in Dublin and other towns in Ireland associated together, vowing to purchase no articles 
of ordinary consumption or usage, but what were manufactured in the country. This 
bigoted, old-world scheme of restriction — ^not much more liberal than Swing's crusade 
against the threshing machines, or the coalitions in England against machinery, failed, 
as it deserved to do. For the benefit of a few tradesmen, who nught find their account 
in selling at dear rates their clumsy and imperfect manufactures, it was found impossible 
to tax a people that are already poor enough : nor did the party take into account the 
cleverness of the merchants across sea, who were by no means disposed to let go their 
Irish customers. The famous Irish frieze uniform whdch was to distinguish these p atriots, 
and which Mr. O'Connell lauded so loudly and so simply, came over made at half-price 
from Leeda and Glasgow, and was. retailed as real Irish by many worthies who had 
beca &mt to join the luion. Tou m&y ttiU Me shops here and Aere with their pompoa« 
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Artnbuncement of "Irish Maimfactures ;" but the scheme is long gone to ruin — ^it eonld 
not stand against the vast force of English and Scotck capital and machinery, any more 
than the Ulster spinAing. wheel against the huge factories and steam-engines which one 
may see about Belfast. 

The scheme of the Agricultural Society is a much more feasible one ; and if, please 
God, it can be carried out, likely to give not only prosperity to the country, but union 
likewise in a great degree. As yet, Protestants and Catholics concerned in it, have 
worked well together ; and it is a blessing to see them meet upon any ground without 
heart-burning and quarreling. Last year, Mr. Purcell, who is well known in Ireland as 
the principal mail-coach contractor for the country — who himself employs more work- 
men in Dublin than perhaps any other person there, and has also more land under cul- 
tivation than most of the great landed proprietors in the country — ^wrote a letter to the 
newspapers, giving his notions of the fallacy of the exclusive-dealing system, and point- 
ing out at the same time how he considered the country might be benefited — ^by agri- 
cultural improvement, namely. He spoke of the neglected state of the country, and its 
amazing natural fertility ; and, for the benefit of all, called upon the landlords and 
landholders to use their interest and develop its vast agricultural resources. Manufac- 
tures are at best but of slow growth, and demand not only time but capital : meanwhile, 
until the habits of the people should grow to be such as to render manufactures feasible, 
there was a great neglected treasure, lying under their feet, which might be the source 
of prosperity to all. He pointed out the superior methods of husbandry employed hi 
Scotland and England, and the great results obtained upon soils naturally much poorer; 
and, taking the Highland Society for an example, the establishment of which had done 
so much for the prosperity of Scotland, he proposed the formation in Ireland of a similar 
association. 

The letter made an, extraordinary sensation throughout the country. * Noblemen and 
gentry of all sides took it up ; and numbers of these wrote to Mr. Purcell, and gave him 
their cordial adhesion to the plan. A meeting was held, and the Society formed t sub. 
scriptions were set on foot, headed by the Lord-Lieutenant (Fortescue) and the Duk6 
of Leinster, each with a donation of 200Z. ; and the trustees had soon 5,000Z. at their 
disposal ; with, besides, an annual revenue of 1,000/. The subscribed capital is funded ; 
and political subjects strictly excluded. The Society has a show yearly in one of the 
principal towns of Ireland ; it corresponds with the various local agricultural associa- 
tions throughout the country ; encourages the formation of new ones ; and distributes 
prizes and rewards. It has further in contemplation to establish a large Agricultural 
school for farmers' sons; and has formed in Dublin an Agricultural Bazaar and Museum. 



It was the first meeting of the Society which we were come to see at Cork. Will it 
be able to carry its excellent intentions into effect ? Will the present enthusiasm of its 
founders and members continue ? Will one political party or another get the upper 
hand in it ? One can't help thinking of these points with some anxiety — of the latter 
especially: as yet, happily, the clergy of either side have kept aloof, and the union seems 
pretty cordial and siucere. • 

There are in Cork, as no doubt in every town of Ireland suflficiently considerable to 
support a plurality of hotels, some especially devoted to the Conservative and Liberal 
parties. Two dinners were to be given apropos of the Agricultural Meeting; and in 
order to conciliate all parties, it was determined that the Tory landlord should find the 
cheap ten-shilling dinner for one thousand, the Whig landlord the genteel guinea dinner 
for a few select hundreds. 

I wish Mr. Cuff", of the Freemasons' Tavern, could have been at Cork to take a lesson 
from the latter gentleman; for he could have seen that there are means of having not 
merely enough to eat, but enough of the very best, for the sum of a guinea ; that persona 
can have not only wine, but good wine ; and, if inclined (as some topers are (to great 
occasions) to pass to another bottle — a second, a third, or a fifteenth bottle, for what I 
know, is very much at their service. It was a fine sight to see Mr. MacDowall presid- 
ing over an ice-well, and extracting the bottles of champagne. With what calmness 
he did it ! How the corks popped, and the liquor fizzed, and the agriculturalists drank 
the bumpers off! And how good the wine was too— the greatest merit of all! Mr. 
MacDowall did credit to his liberal politics by his liberal dinner. 

" Sir," sajrs a waiter whom I had asked for currant jelly for the haunch — (there were 
a dozen such smoking on various parts of the table — think of that, Mr Cuff!) — " Sir," 
says the waiter, " there's no jelly, but I've brought you 9ome very fine lobster eauee.^ 
I think this was the most remarkable speech of the evening, not excepting that of m^ 
Lord fiesnardi who, to three hundred gentlemen, moxe oc Iq«a ^"s&ft^M^^^f^^KssdbaHi 
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liad actually the audacity to quote the words of the great agricultural poet at Rome—* 
" O fortunatog nimhm, sua si et eatera." 

How long are our statesmen in England to continue to back their opinions by the 
Latin grammar ? Are the Irish agriculturists so very happy, if they did but know it, 
at least those out of doors ? Well, those within were jolly enough. Champagne and 
claret, turbot and haunch, are gifts of the justissima telluSt with which few husbandmen 
will be disposed to quarrel ; no more let us quarrel either with eloquence after dinner. 

It the Liberal landlord had shown his principles in his dinner, the Conservative cer. I 

tainly showed his ; by conserving as much profit as possible for himself. We sat down 
one thousand to some two hundred and fifty cold joints of meat. Every man was I 

treated with a pint of wine, and very bad too, so that there was the less cause to grumble ' 

because more was not served. Those agriculturalists who had a mind to drink whiskey 
and water, had to pay extra for their punch. Nay, after shouting in vain for half.an. 
hour to a waiter for some cold water, the unhappy vmter could only get it by promising 
ft shilling. The sum was paid on delivery of the article ; but as everybody round was 
thirsty too, I got but a glassfull from the decanter, which only served to make me long 
for more. The waiter (the rascal !) promised more, but never came near us afterwards : 
he had got his shilling, and so he left us in a hot room, surrounded by a thousand hot 
fellow-creatures, one of them making a dry speech. The agriculturalists were notion 
this occasion nimiumfortunati. 

To have heard a nobleman, however, who discoursed the meeting, you would have 
fancied that we were the luckiest mortals under the broiling July sun. He said he 
could conceive nothing more delightful than to see, " on proper occasions," — ^mind, on 
proper occasions ! — " the landlord mixing with his tenantry ; and to look around him at 
a scene like this, and see the condescension with which the gentry mingled with the 
farmers !" Prodigious condescension truly ! This neat speech seemed to me an ora- 
tory slap on the face to about nine hundred and seventy persons present ; and being one 
of the latter, I began to hiss by way of acknowledgment of the compliment, and hoped 
that a strong party would have destroyed the harmony of the evening and done likewise. 
But not one hereditary bondsman would join in the compliment — and they were quite 
right too. The old lord who talked about condescension is one of the greatest and 
kindest landlords in Ireland. If he thinks he condescends by doing his duty and mix. 
ing with men as good as himself, the fault lies with the latter. Why are they so ready 
to go down on their knees to my lord ? A man canH help " condescending" to another 
who will persist in kissing his shoestrings. They respect rank in England — the people 
seem almost to adore it here. 

As an instance of the intense veneration for lords which distinguishes this county of 
Cork, I may mention what occurred afterwards. The members of the Cork Society 
gave a dinner to their guests of the Irish Agricultural Association. The founder of the 
latter, as Lord Downshire stated, was Mr. Purcell : and as it was agreed on all hands 
that the Society so founded was likely to prove of the greatest benefit to the country, 
one might have supposed that any compliment paid to it might have been paid to it 
through its founder. Not so. The Society asked the lords to dine, and Mr. Purcell to 
meet the lords. 

After the grand dinner came a grand ball, which was indeed one of the gayest and 
prettiest sights ever seen ; nor was it the less agreeable, because the ladies of the city 
mixed with the ladies from the country, and vied with them in grace and beauty. The 
charming gayety and frankness of the Irish ladies have been noted and admired by every 
foreigner who has had the good fortune to mingle in their society ; and I hope it is not 
detracting from the merit of the upper classes, to say that the lower are not a whit less 
pleasing. I never saw in any country such a general grace of manner and ladyhood. 
In the midst of their gayety, too, it must be remembered that they are the chastest of 
women, and that no country in Europe can boast of such a general purity. 

In regard of the Munster ladies, I had the pleasure to be present at two or three 
evening parties at Cork, and must say that they seem to excel English ladies not only 
in wit and vivacity, but in the still more important article of the toilette. They are as 
well dressed as French women, and incomparably handsomer : and if ever this book 
reaches a thirtieth edition, and I can find out better words to express admiration, they 
shall be inserted here. Among the ladies* accomplishments, I may mention that I have 
heard in two or three private families such fine music as is rarely to be met with out of a 
capital. In one house we had a supper and songs afterwards, in the old honest fashion. 
Time was in Ireland when the custom was a common one ; bu| the world grows languid 
as it grows genteel ; and I fancy it requires more than ordinary spirit and courage now 
for a good old gentleman, at the head of bis Jdnd family taUp« to strike up a good old 
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Hie deligiitfiil old gentleman who sim||r the song here mentioned could not help talk- 
ing of the temperance movement with a sort of regret, and said that lUl the fun had 
gone out of Ireland since Father Mathew banished the whiskey from it. Indeed, any 
stranger going among the people can perceive that they are now anything but gay. I 
have seen a great number of crowds and meetings of people in idl parts of Inland, 
and found them all gloomy. There is nothing like the merry.making one reads of in 
the Irish novels. Lever and Maxwell must be taken as' chroniclers of the old times— 
the pleasant but wrong old times — for which one can't help having an antiquarian 
fondness. 

On the day we arrived at Cork, and as the passengers descended from " the drag," 
a stout, handsome, hone8t.looking.man, of some two.and.forty years, was passing by, 
and received a number of bows from the crowd around. It was 
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with whose face a thousand little print-shop wmdows had already rendered me familiaJr. 
He shook hands with the master of the carriage very cordially, and just as cordially 
with the master's coachman, a disciple of temperance, as at least half Ireland is at 
present. The day after the famous dinner at MacDowall's, some of us came down 
rather late, perhaps in consequence of the events of the night before — (I think it was 
Lord Bernard's quotation from Virgil, or else the absence of the currant jelly for the 
venison, that occasioned a slight headache among some of us, and an extreme longing 
for soda-water) — and there was the Apostle of Temperance seated at the table drinking 
tea. Some of us felt a little ashamed of ourselves, and did not like te ask somehow 
for the soda-water in such an awful presence as that. Besides, it would have been a 
confession to a Catholic priest, and, as a Protestant, I am above it. 

The world likes to know how a great man appears even to a valet.de.chambre, and 
I suppose it is one's vanity that is flattered in such rare company, to find the great man 
quite as unassuming as the very smallest personage present ; and so like to other mor- 
tals, that we would not know him to be a great man at all, did we not know his name, 
and what he had done. There is nothing remarkable in Mr. Ma^ew's manner, except 
that it is exceedingly simple, hearty, and manly, and that he does not wear the down, 
cast, demure look which, I know not why, certainly characterizes the chief part of the 
gentlemen of his profession. Whence comes that general scowl which darkens the 
faces of the Irish priesthood ? I have met with a score of these reverend gentlemen in 
the country, and not one of them seemed to look or speak frankly, except Mr. Mathew, 
and a couple more. He is almost the only man, too, that I have met in Ireland, who, 
in speaking of public matters, did not talk as a partizan. With the state of the country, 
of landlord, tenant, and peasantry, he seemed to be most curiously and intimately 
acquainted ; speaking of their wants, difieriences, and the means of bettering them, 
with the minutest practical knowledge. And it was impossible in hearing him, to 
know, but from previous acquaintance with his character, whether he was Whig or 
Tory, Catholic or Protestant. Why does not Govemmient make a Privy Councillor of 
him ? that is, if he would honor the Right Honorable body by taking a seat among 
them. His knowledge of the people is prodigious, and their confidence in him as 
great ; and what a touching attachment that is which these poor fellows show to any 
one who has their cause at heart — even to any one who says he has \ 

Avoiding all political questions, no man seems more eager than he for the practical 
improvement of this country. Leases and rents, farming improvements, reading socio, 
ties, music societies — ^he was full of these, and of his schemes of temperance above all. 
He never misses a chance of making a convert, and has his hand ready and a pledge in 
his pocket for rich or poor. One of his disciples in a livery-coat came into the room 
with a tray — Mr. Mathew recognized him, and shook him by ^e hand directly ; so he did 
with the strangers who were presented to him ; and not with a coiutly popularity Jiunting 
air, but, as it seemed, from sheer hearty kindness, and a desire to do every one good. 

When breakfast was done— (he took but one cup of tea, and says that, from having 
been a great consumer of tea and refreshing liquids before, a small cup of tea, and one 
glass of water at dinner, now serve him for his day's beverage)^e took the ladies of 
our party to see his burying-ground— a new and handsome ti«meteiy, lying a little way 
out of the town, and where, thank God ! Protestants and Ca&olics may lie together, 
without cleigjrmcn quarrelling over their coffins. 

It is a handsome piece of ground, and was formeriy a botanic garden ; but the funds 
failed for that ondertaking, as they have for a thousand other public enterprises in this 
poordiiiuilted6<mnii]rt ubdioitbMl)e^n9OAt9rt9dinto«j^fWfi0niff«raiBuvt^ 
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There is already a pretty large collection. In the midst is a place for Mathew himself 
—honor to him living or dead ! Meanwhile, numerous stately monuments have been 
built, flowers planted here and there over dear remains, and ^e garden in which they 
lie is rich, green, and beautiful. Here is a fine statue, by Hogan, of a weeping genius 
diat broods over the tomb of an honest merchant and clothier of the city. He took a 
liking to the artist, his fellow.townsman, and ordered his own monument, and had tho 
gimtification to see it arrive from Rome a few weeks before his death. A prettier things 
even than the statue is the tomb of a little boy, which has been shut in by a large and 
curious grilU of iron-work. The father worked it, a blacksmith, whose darling the 
ch^d was, and he spent three years in hammering out this mausoleum. It is the beau, 
t^ story of the pot of ointment, fold again at the poor blacksn^ith's anvil ; and who can 
but like him for placing this fine gilded cage over the body of his poor little one ? Pres. 
ently you come to a French woman's tomb, with a French epitaph, by a French hus- 
band, and a pot of artificial flowers in a niche — a wig, and a pot of rouge, as it were, 
just to make tl;e dead look passably well. It is his manner of showing his sympathy for 
an immcMtal soul that has passed away. The poor may be buried here for nothing; and 
here, too, once more, thanx God ! each may rest without priests or parsons scowling hell, 
fire at his neighbor unconscious under the grass. 
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Tbeue is a large Ursuline convent at Blackrock, near Cork, and a lady who had been 
educated there was kind enough to invite me to join a party to visit the place. Was 
not this a great privilege for a heretic ? I have peeped into convent chapels abroad, and 
occasionally caught glimpses of a white veil or black gown ; but to see the pious ladies 
in their own retreat was quite a novelty — ^much more exciting than the exhibition of 
Long Horns and Short Horns, by which we had to pass on our road to Blackrock. 

The three miles* ride is very pretty. As far as nature goes, she has done her best for 
the neighborhood, and the noble hills on the opposite coast of the river, studded with in. 
numerable pretty villas, and garnished with fine trees and meadows, the river itself dark 
blue, under a brilliant cloudless heaven, and lively with its multiplicity of gay craft, 
accompany the traveller along the road, except here and there where the view is shut 
out, by fine avenues of trees, a beggarly row of cottages, or a villa wall. Rows of dirty 
cabins, and smart bankers' country-houses, meet one at every turn ; nor do the latter 
want for fine names, you may be sure. The Irish grandiloquence displays itself finely 
in the invention of such ; and, to the great inconvenience, I should think, of the post, 
man, the names of the houses appear to change with the tenants, for I saw many old 
houses with new placards in front, setting forth the last title of the house. 

I had the box of the carriage (a smart vehicle that would have done credit to the 
ling,) and found the gentleman by my side very communicative. He named the 
owners of the pretty mansions and lawns visible on the other side of the river : they 
appear almost all to be merchants, who have made their fortunes in the city. In the 
like manner, though the air of the town is extremely fresh and pure to a pair of Lon. 
don lungs, the Cork shopkeeper is not satisfied with it, but contrives for himself a 
place (with an euphonious name, no doubt) in the suburbs of the city. These stretch 
to a great extent along the beautiful, liberal-looking banks of the stream. 

I asked the man about the Temperance, and whether he was a temperance man ? 
He replied by pulling a medal out of his waistcoat pocket, saying that he always carried 
it about with hun for fear of temptation. He said that he took the pledge two years 
ago, before which time, as he confessed, he had been a sad sinner in the way of drink. 
"I used to take," said he, "foom eighteen to twenty glasses of whiskey a day ; 1 was 
always at the drink; Pd be often up all night at the public ; I was turned away by my 
present master on account of it" — and all of a sudden he resolved to break off. I asked 
him whether he had not at first experienced ill health from the change in his habits ; 
but he said — and let all persons meditating a conversion from liquor remember the 
fact — ^that the abstinence never affected him in the least, but that he went on growing^ 
better and better in health every day, stronger and more able of mincl and body. 

The man was a Catholic, and in speaking of the numerous places of worship along 
the road as we passed, I'm sorry to confess, dealt some rude cuts with his whip, regard, 
ing the Protestants. Coachman as he was, the fellow's remaiks seem to be correct ; 
for it appears that the religious world of Cork if of lo ezcessively enlightened a kind. 
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iat one church will not content one pious person ; but that, on the contrary, they will 
be at Church of a morning, at Independent Church of an afternoon, at a Darbyite 
congregation of an evening, and so on, gathering excitement or information from all 
sources by which they could come at it. Is not this the case ? are not some of tiiie 
ultra-serious as eager after a new preacher, as the ultra- worldly for a new dancer ? 
don't they talk and jgossip about him as much ? Though theology from the coach-boz 
is rather questionable (after all, the man was just as much authorized to propound his 
notions as many a fellow from an amateur pulpit,) yet he certainly had the right here, 
as far as his charge against certain Protestants went. 

The reasoning from it was quite obvious, and I'm sure was in the man's mind, 
though he .did not utter it, as we drove by this time into the convent gate. " Here," 
says coachman, " is our church. / don't drive my master and mistress from church to 
chapel, from chapel to conventicle, hunting after new preachers every Sabbath. I bring 
them every Sunday, and set them down at the same place, where they know that 
everything they hear must be right. Their fathers have done the same thing before 
them ; and the young ladies and gentlemen will come here too ; and all the new-fangled 
doctors and teachers may go roaring through the land, and still here we come regularly, 
not caring a whit for the vagaries of others, knowing that we ourselves are in the real 
old right original way." 

I am sure this was what the fellow meant by his sneer at the Protestants, and their 
gadding from one doctrine to another ; but there was no call and no time to have a 
battle with him, as by this time we had entered a large lawn covered with haycocks, 
and prettily, as I think, ornamented with a border of blossoming potatoes, and drove up 
to the front door of the convent. It is a huge old square house, with many windows, 
having probably been some flaunting squire's residence ; but the nuns have taken 
off somewhat from its rakish look, by flinging out a couple of wings, with chapels, or 
buildings like chapels, at either end. 

A large, lofty, clean, trim hall was open to a flight of steps, and we found a young 
lady in the hall, playing, instead of a pious sonata — ^which I vainly thought was the 
practice in such godly seminaries of learning — that abominable rattling piece of music 
called La Violette, which it has been my lot to hear executed by other young ladies ; 
and which (with its like) has always appeared to me to be constructed upon this simple 
fashion — to take a tune, and then, as it were, to fling it down and up-stairs. As soon 
as the young lady playing " the Violet" saw us, she quitted the hall, and retired to an 
inner apartment, where she resumed that delectable piece at her leisure. Indeed, 
there were pianos all over the educational part of the house. 

We were shown into a gay parlor (where hangs a pretty drawing, representing the 
melancholy old convent which the Sisters previously inhabited in Cork,) and presently 
Sister No. Two-Eight made her appearance — a pretty and graceful lady, thus attired. 

"'Tis the prettiest nun of the whole 
house," whispered the lady who had been 
educated at the convent ; and, I must own, 
that slim, gentle, and pretty as this young 
lady was, and calculated, with her kind 
smiling face and little figure, to frighten no 
one in the world, a great six-foot Protestant 
could not help looking at her with a little 
tremble. I have never been in a nun's com- 
pany before ; I'm afraid of such — I don't 
care to own — ^in their black mysterious robes 
and awful veils. As priests in gorgeous 
vestments, and little rosy incense-boys in 
red, bob their heads and knees up and down 
before altars, or clatter silver pots full of 
smoking odors, I feel I don't know what sort 
of thrill and secret creeping terror. Here I 
was, in a room with a real live nun, pretty 
and pale— I wonder has she any of her sis- 
terhood immured in ouhliettet down below; 
is her poor little, weak, delicate body scarred 
all over with scourgings, iron collars, hair- 
shirts ? What has she had for dinner to- 
d^ ? As we passed the refectory there was 
a Mnt sort of vapid nun-like vegetable smell, gpeakiiifi: of fasts and wooden plattem; 
Md I could picture to myself dlent sisters eating their meal— a grim old ycUow one ia 
the reAding.dMk, cmking out an extract fum a sonnon for tihftit ^^afisw^wsu . 
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But is it policy, or hypocrisy, or reality ? These nuns afiect extreme happiness, En<l 
content with their condition ; a smiling beatitude which they insist belongs pecuUarly 
to them, and about which the only doubtful point is the manner in which it is produced 
before strangers. Young ladies educated in convents have often mentioned this fact, 
how the nuns persist in declaring and proving to them their own extreme enjoyment 
of life. 

Were all the smiles of that kind-looking Sister Two-Eight perfectly sincere ? When, 
ever she spoke her face was lighted up with one. She seemed perfectly radiant wiih 
happiness, tripping lightly before us, and distributing kind compliments to each, which 
made me in a very few minutes forget the introductory fright which her poor little pres- 
ence had occasioned. 

She took us through the hall (where was the vegetable savor before mentioned, 
and showed us the contrivance by which the name of Two-Eight was ascertained. 
Each nun has a number or a combination of numbers, prefixed to her name : and a bell 
is pulled a corresponding number of times, by which each sister knows when she is 
wanted. Poor souls ! are they always on the look-out for that bell, that the ringing of 
it should be supposed infallibly to awaken their attention ? 

From the hall the sister conducted us through ranges of apartments, and I had 
almost said avenues of pianofortes, whence here and there a startled pensioner would 
rise, hinnuleo similiSt at our approach, seeking a pavidam matrem, in the peiBon 
of a demure old stout mother hard by. We were taken through a hall decorated with 
series of pictures of Pope Pius VI. — ^wonderful adventures, truly, in the life of the gentle 
old man. In one you see him gracefully receiving a Prince and Princess of Russia 
(tremendous incident !) The Prince has a pigtail, the Princess powder and a train, the 
Pope a — but never mind, we shall never get through the house at this rate. 

Passing through Pope Pius*s gallery, we came into a long, clean, lofty passage, with 
many little doors on each side ; and here I confess my heart began to thump a^^ain. 
These were the doors of the cells of the Sisters. Bon Dieu ! and is it possible that I shall 
see a nun's cell ? Do I not recollect the nun's cell in The Monk, or in The Romance 
of the Forest ? or, if not there, at any rate in a thousand noble romances, read in early 
days of half-holiday perhaps — romances at twopence a volume. 

Come in, in the name of the saints ! Here is the cell. I took off my hat, and 
examined the little room with much curious wonder and reverence. There was an 
iron bed, with comfortable curtains of green serge. There was a little clothes-chest of 
yellow wood, neatly cleaned, and a wooden chair beside it, and a desk on the chest, 
and about six pictures on the wall — ^little religious pictures : a saint with gilt paper 
round him ; the Virgin showing on her breast a bleeding heart, with a sword run through 
it ; and other sad little subjects, calculated to make the inmate of the cell think of the 
sujBferings of the saints and martyrs of the church. Then there was a little crucifix, 
and a wax-candle on a ledge ; and here was the place where the poor black-veiled things 
were to pass their lives for ever ! 

After having seen a couple of these little cells, we left the corridors in which they 
were, and were conducted, with a sort of pride on the nun's part, I thought, into the 
grand room of the convent — a parlor^ with pictures of saints and a gay paper, and a 
series of small fineries, such only as women very idle know how to make : there were 
some portraits in the room, one an atrocious daub of an ugly old woman, surrounded 
by children still more hideous. Somebody hod told the poor nun that this was a fine 
thing, and she believed it — Heaven bless her !— quite implicitly ; nor is the picture of 
the ugly old Canadian woman the first reputation that has been made this way. 

Then from the fine parlor we went to the museum. I don't know how we should 
be curious of such trifles ; but the chronicling of small-beer is the main business of life 
♦ — people only differing, as Tom Moore wisely says in one of his best poems, about 
their own peculiar tap. The poor nuns' httle collection of gimcracks were displayed 
in great state ; there were spars in one drawer ; and I think a Chinese shoe and some 
Indian wares in another ; and some medals of the Popes, and a couple of score of 
coins ; and a clean glass case, full of antique works of French theology of the distant 
period of Louis* XV., to judge by the bindings — and this formed the main part of the 
museum. « The chief ol:(jects were gathered together by a single nun," said the sister 
with a look of wonder ; and she went prattling on, and leading us hither and thither, 
like a child showing her toys. , 

What strange mixture of pity and pleasure is it which comes over you sometimes, 
when a child takes you by the hand, and leads you up solemnly to some little treasure 
of its own— a feather, or a string of glass beads ? I declare I have often looked at • 
such with more delight than at diamonds ; and felt the same sort of soft wonder ex. 
ammng ^® °^u^' ^^ treasure-chamber. There was something touching in tho vexy 
i?9Fm/ c^/iMuKl it bemfiaer|Uw9aldB0tb»Tf IwoA half 10 
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And now we had seen all the wonders of the house but the chapel, and thither we 
were conducted ; all the ladies of our party kneeling down as they entered the build- 
ing, and saying a short prayer. 

This, as I am on sentimental confessions, I must own affected me too. It was a 
very pretty and tender sight. I should have liked to kneel down too, but was ashamed ; 
our northern usages not encouraging — among men at least — that sort of abandonment 
of dignity. Do any of us dare to sing psalms at church ? and don't we look with rather 
a sneer at a man who does ? 

The chapel had nothing remarkable in it except a very good organ, as I was told, 
for we were allowed only to see the exterior of that instrument, our pious guide with 
much pleasure removing an oil-cloth which covered the mahogany. At one side of the 
altar is a long high ffriUe, through which you see a hall, where the nuns have stalls, 
and sit in chapel-time; and beyond this hall is another small chapel, with, a couple of 
altars, and one beautiful print in one of them — a German Holy Family — a prim, mysti- 
cal, tender piece, just befitting the place. 

In the grille is a little wicket and a ledge before it. It is to this wicket that women 
are brought to kneel ; and a bishop is in the chapel on the other side, and takes their 
hands in his, and receives their vows. I had never seen the like before, and own that 
I felt a sort of shudder at looking at the place. There rest the girl's knees as she 
offers herself up, and forswears the sacred affections which God gave her ; there she 
kneels and denies for ever the beautiful duties of her being — no tender maternal yearn- 
ings — no gentle attachments are to be had for her or from her — there she kneels, and 
commits suicide upon her heart. O honest Martin Luther ! thank God, you came to 
pull that infernal, wicked, unnatural altar down — ^that cursed Paganism I Let people, 
solitary, worn out by sorrow or oppressed with extreme remorse, retire to such places : 
fly and beat your breasts in caverns and wildernesses, O women, if you will, but be 
Magdalene first. It is shameful that any young girl, with any vocation, however seem- 
ingly strong, should be allowed to bury herself in this small tomb of a few acres. Look 
at yonder nun — ^pretty, smiling, graceful, and young — what has God's world done to 
her, that she should run from it, or she done to the world, that she should avoid it ? 
What call hoa she to give up all her duties and affections ; and would she not be best 
serving God with a husband at her side, and a child on her knee ? 

The sights in the house having been seen, the nun led us through the grounds and gar- 
dens. There was the hay in front, a fine yellow corn-field at the back of the house, and 
a large melancholy-looking kitchen-garden, in all of which places the nuns, for certain 
hours in the day, are allowed to take recreation. " The nuns here are allowed to 
amuse themselves more than ours at New Hall, said a little girl who is educated at that 
English convent ; " do you know that here the nuns may make hay ?" What a privilege 
is this ! We saw none of the black sisterhood availing themselves of it, however : the 
hay was neatly piled into cocks and ready for housing ; so the >oor souls must wait 
until next year before they can eiyoy this blessed sport once more. 

Turning into a narrow gate with ihe nun at our head, we foimd ourselves in a little 
green, quiet inclosure — it was the burial-ground of the convent. The poor things know 
the places where they are to lie ; she who was with us talked smilingly of being 
stretched there one day, and pointed out the resting-place of a favorite old sister who 
had died three months back, and been buried in the very midst of the little ground. 
And here they come to live and die. The gates are open, but they never go out. All 
their world lies in a dozen acres of ground, and they sacrifice their lives in early youth, 
many of them passing from the grave up-stairs in the house to the one scarcely nar- 
rower in the churchyard here : and are seemingly not unhappy. 

I came out of the place quite sick ; and looking before me — there, thank God ! was 
the blue spire of Monkstown church soaring up into the free sky — a river in front nXL 
ing away to the sea— liberty, sunshine, all sorts of glad life and motion, round about : 
and I couldn't but thank Heaven for it, and the Being whose service is freedom, and 
who has given us affections that we may use them — not smother and kill them ; and a 
noble world to live in, that we may admire it and Him who made it — ^not shrink from 
it, as though we dared not live there, but must turn our backs upon it and its bountiful 
Provider. -< 

And, in conclusion, if that most cold-blooded and precise of all penonages, the re- 
spectable and respected English reader, may feel disposed to sneer at the above senti. 
mental homily, or to fancy that it has been written, for effect— let him go and see a 
convent for himself. I declare I think, for my part, that we have as much right to 
permit Sutteeiam in India, a« to allow women in the United Kingdom to take theie 
wicked vows, or Catholic biahops to receive diem ; and that Goremment has tm good 
ftcighttolateipoieiairochcaMif»Mtliepolic9hMtopi)o?entai^ . 
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go oat of the woxld. 
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Amid the hustle and gayeties of the Agricultural meeting, the working-day aspect 
of the city was not to be judged of: but I passed a fortnight in the place afterwards, 
during which time it settled down to its calm and usual condition. The flashy French 
and plated-good shops, which made a show for the occasion of the meeting, disap- 
peared ; you were no longer crowded and jostled by smart male and female dandies in 
walking down Patrick-street or the Mall : the poor little theatre had scarcely a soul in 
its bare benches ; I went once, but the dreadful brass-band of a dragoon regiment blew 
me out of doors. This music could be heard much more pleasantly at some distance 
off in the street. 

One sees in this country many a grand and tall iron gate leading into a very shabby 
field cdvered with thistles ; and the simile of the gate will in some degree apply to this 
famous city of Cork — which is certainly not a city of palaces, but of which the oat- 
lets are magnificent. That toward Killamey leads by the Lee — the old avenue of 
Mardyke, and the rich green pastures stretching down to the river — and as you pass by 
the portico of the county.jail, as fine and as glancing as a palace, you see the wooded 
heights on the other side of the fair stream, crowded with a thousand pretty villas and 
terraces, presenting every image of comfort and prosperity. The entrance from Cove 
has been mentioned before ; nor is it easy to find anjrwhere a nobler, grander, and 
more cheerful scene. 

Along the quays up to the Saint Patrick's bridge there is a certain bustle. Some 
forty ships may be lying at anchor along the walls of the quay : and its pavements are 
covered with goods of various merchandise ; here a cargo of hides ; yonder a com- 
pany of soldiers, their kits, and their Dollies, who arc taking leave of the red-coats at 
the steamer's side. Then you shall see a fine, squeaking, shrieking drove of pigs em- 
barking by the same conveyance, and. insinuated into the steamer by all sorts of coax- 
ing, threatening, and wheedling. Seamen are singing and yeehoing on board ; grimy 
colliers smoking at the liquor-shops along the quay ; and as for the bridge — there is a 
crowd of idlers on that, you may be sure, sprawling over the balustrade for ever and 
ever, with long ragged coats, steeple hats, and stumpy doodeens. 

Then along the coal-quay you may see a clump of jingle-drivers, who have all a 
word for your honor ; and in Patrick-street, at three o'clock, when " the Rakes of Mal- 
low" gets under weigh (a cracked old coach with the paint rubbed off*, some smart 
horses, and an exceedingly dingy harness) — at three o'clock, you will be sure to see at 
least forty persons waiting to witness the departure of the said coach ; so that the 
neighborhood of the inn has an air of some bustle. 

At the other extremity of the town, if it be assize time, you will see some five hun- 
dred persons squatting in the court-house, or buzzing and talking within ; the rest of 
the respectable quarter of the city is pretty free from anything like bustle. There is 
no more life in Patrick-street than in Russell-square of a sunshiny day ; and as for the 
Mall, it is as lonely as the chibf street of a German Residenz. 

I have mentioned the respectable quarter of the city — for there are quarters in it 
swarming with life, but of such a frightful kind as no pen need care to describe ; al- 
leys where the odors and rags and darkness are so hideous, that one runs frightened 
away from them. In some of them, they say, not the policeman, only the priest, can 
penetrate. I asked a Roman Catholic clergyman of the city to take me into some of 
these haunts, but he refused very justly ; and indeed a man may be quite satisfied with 
what he can see in the mere outskirts of the districts, without caring to penetrate fur. 
ther. Not far from the quays is an open space where the poor hold a market or bazaar. 
Here is liveliness and business enough ; ragged women chattering and crying their 
beggarly wares ; ragged boys gloating over (Urty apple and pie-staUs ; fish frying, and 
raw and stinking ; clothes-booSis, where you might buy a wardrobe for scarecrows ; 
old nails, hoops, botUes, and marine wares ; old battered furniture, that has been sold 
against starvation. In the streets round about this place, on a sunshiny day, all the 
black gaping windows and mouldy steps are covered with squatting lazy figures — ^wo. 
' men, with bare breasts, nursing babies, and leering a joke as you pass by — ^ragged 
duldren paddling everywhere. It is but twp minutes' walk out of Patrick^treet, 
when you come upon a fine flashy shop of plated good% or a grand French einporiam 
afdalkf -^'^'"T ttftrlTTi caipet-bagBi and pecfomeiy. Tho muketB hard by Imto a 
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roQf h, old.fa8hiondd, etiMifiil look ; it*i a comfort aA«r the hiaery id Un a red bntch. 
er'« niife crying after you to buy an honest piece of meat. 

The poor-house, newly established, cannot hold a fifth part of the poverty of this 
great town; the richer inhabitants are untiring in their charities, and the Catholic 
clergyman before mentioned took me to see a delivery of rice, at which he presides 
every day until the potatoes shall come in. This market, over- which he presides so 
kindly, is held in an old bankrupt warehouse, and the rice is sold considerably under 
the prime cost to hundreds of struggling applicants who com.e when lucky enough to 
have wherewithal to pay. 

That the city contains much wealth is evidenced by the number of handsome villas 
round about it, where the rich merchants dwell; but the warehouses of the wealthy 
provision-merchants make no show to the stranger walking the streets ; and of the 
retail shops, if some are spacious and handsome, most look as if too big for the busiuess 
carried on within. The want of ready money was quite curious. In three of tfie 
principal shops I purchased articles, and tendered a pound in exchange — not one of 
them had silver enough ; and as for a five-pound note, which I presented at one of the 
topping booksellers, his boy went round to various places in vain, and finally set forth 
to the bank, where change was got. In another small shop I offered half-a-crown to pay 
for a sixpenny article — it was all the same. " Tim," says the good woman, " run out 
in a hurry and fetch the gentleman change." Two of the shopmen, seeing an English- 
man, were very particular to tell me in what years they themselves had been in Lon- 
don. It seemed a merit in these gentlemen's eyes to have once dwelt in that city ; and 
I see in the papers continually ladies advertising as governesses, and specifying particn- 
larly that they are " English ladies." 

I received six 5/. post-office orders ; I called four times on as many different days at 
the post-office before the capital could be forthcoming, getting on the third application 
20/. (after making a great clamor, and vowing that such things were unheard of in 
England,) and on the fourth call the remaining 102. I saw poor people who may have 
come from the country with their orders, refused pajrment of an order of some 40«.; 
and a gentleman who tendered a pound note in payment of a foreign letter, told to 
"leave his letter and pay some other time." Such things could not take place in the 
hundred and second city in England ; and as I do not pretend to doctrinize at all, I 
leave the reader to draw his own deduetions with regard to the commercial condition 
and prosperity of the second city in Ireland. 

Half.&.dozen of the public buildings I saw were spacious and shabby beyond all 
cockney belief. Adjoining the Imperial Hotel is a great, large, handsome desolate 
reading-room, which was founded by a body of Cork merchants and tradesmen, and is 
the very picture of decay. Not Palmyra — not the Russell Institution in Great Coram- 
street — ^present more melancholy appearances of faded greatness. Opposite this is 
another institution, called the Cork Library, where there are plenty of books and plenty 
of kindness to the stranger; but the shabbiness and faded splendor of the place are quite 
painful. There are three handsome Catholic churches commenced of late years ; not 
one of them is complete. Two want their porticos ; the other is not more than thirty 
feet from the ground ; and according to the architectural plan was to rise as high as a 
cathedral. There is an institution, with a fair library of scientific works ; a museum, 
and a drawing-school with a supply of casts. This place is in yet more dismal condi^ 
tion than the library. The plasters are spoiled incurably for want of a sixpenny feather, 
brush ; the dust lies on the walls, and nobody seems to heed it. Two shillings a year 
would have repaired much of the evil which has happened to this institution ; and it ia 
folly to talk of inward dissensions and political difierences as causing the ruin of such 
institutions. Kings or laws don't cause or cure dust or cobwebs ; but indolence leavea 
them to accumulate, and imprudence will not calculate its income, and vanity exag. 
gerates its own powers, and the fault is laid upon that tyrant of a sister kingdom. The 
whole country is filled with such failures; swaggering beginnings that could not be 
carried through; grand enterprises begun dashingly, and ending in shabby compromises 
or downright ruin. 

I have said something in praise of the manners of the Cork ladies : in regard of the 
gentlemen, a stranger too must remark the extraordinary degree of literary taste and 
talent among them, and the wit and vivacity of their conversation. The love for lite, 
rature seems to an Englishman doubly curious. What, generally speaking, do a com- 
pany of grave gentlemen and ladies in Baker-street know about it ? Who ever reads 
books in the Ci y, or how often does one hear them talked about at a club ? The Cork 
citizens are the most book-loving men I ever met The town has sent to England a 
number of literary men of reputation too, and is not a little proud of their fame. Ever)^ 
body eeemed tQ know what Megmn was doing» aod that Father Proat had a third voluoM 
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ready, and what was Mr. Croker'ii last article in the Quartirlf, The young darks and 
•shopmen seemed as much au fait as their employers, and many is the conreraatiqp I 
heard about the merits of this writer or that — Dickens, Ainsworth, Lover, Lever. 

I think, in walking the streets and looking at the ragged urchins crowding there, 
every Englishman must remark that the superiority of intelligence is here, and not with 
US. I never saw such a collection of bright-eyed, wild, clever, eager faces. Mr. Maclise 
has carried away a number of them in his memory ; and the lovers of his admirable 
pictures ^ill find more than one Munster countenance under a helmet in company with 
Macbeth, or in a slashed doublet alongside of Prince Hamlet, or in the very midst o( 
Spain in company with Signer Gil Bias. Gil Bias himself came from Cork, and not 
from Oviedo. 

I listened to two boys almost in rags ; they were lolling over the quay balustrade, 
and talking about one of the Ftolemys ! and talking very well too. One of them had 
been reading in " Rollin," and was detailing his information with a great deal of elo- 
quence and fire. Another day, walking in the Mardyke, I followed three boys, not 
half so well dressed as London errand-boys : one was telling the other about Captain 
Ross's voyages, and spoke with as much brightness and intelligence as the best-read 
gentleman's son in England could do. He was as much of a gentleman, too, the ragged 
young student ; his manner as good, though perhaps more eager and emphatic ; his 
language was extremely rich, too, and eloquent. Does the reader remember his school, 
days, when half-a-dozen lads in the bed-rooms took it by turns to tell stories ? how poo? 
the language generally was, and how exceedingly poor Ae imagination ! Both of those 
ragged Irish lads had the making of gentlemen, scholars, orators, in them. Apropos rf 
love of reading, let me mention here a Dublin story. Dr. Lever, the celebrated author 
of Harry Lorrequer, went into Dycer's stables to buy a horse. The groom who brought 
the animal out, directly he heard who the gentleman was, came out and touched his 
cap, and pointed to a little book in his pocket in a pink cover. "/ canH do without 
it, sir," says the man. It was Harry Lorrequer. I wonder does any one of Mr. Rymell's 
grooms take in Pickwick, or would they have any curiosity to see Mr. Dickens, should 
he pass that way ? 

The Corkagians are eager for a Munster University ; asking for, and having a very 
good right to, the same privilege which has been granted to the chief city of the north 
of Ireland. It would not fail of being a great benefit to the city and to the country too, 
which have no need to go so far as Dublin for a school of letters and medicine ; nor 
Whig and Catholic, for the most part, to attend a Tory and Protestant University. The 
establishing of an open college in Munster would bring much popularity to any ministry 
that should accord such a boon. People would cry out, " Popery and Infidelity," 
doubtless, as they did when the London University was established ; as the same party 
in Spain would cry out, "Atheism and Heresy.'* But the time, thank God ! is gone 
by in England when it was necessary to legislate for them ; and sir Robert Peel, in 
giving his adherence to the National Education scheme, has sanctioned the principle of 
which this so much longed-for college would only be a consequence. 

The medical charities and hospitals are said to be very well arranged, and the medi- 
cal men of far more than ordinary skill. Other public institutions are no less excellent. 
I was taken over the Lunatic Asylum, where everything was conducted with admirable 
comfort, cleanliness, and kindness ; and as for the county jail, it is so neat, spacious, 
and comfortable, that we can only pray to see every cottager in the country as cleanly, 
well lodged, and well fed, as the convicts are. They get a pound of bread and a pint 
of milk twice a day : there must be millions of people in this wretched country, to whom 
such food would be a luxury that their utmost labors can never by possibility procure 
for them ; and in going over this admirable institution, where everybody is cleanly, 
healthy, and well clad, I could not but think of the rags and filth of the horrid starva- 
tion market before mentioned ; so that the prison seemed almost a sort of premium for 
vice. But the people like their freedom, such as it is, and prefer to starve and be ragged 
SB they list. They will not go to the poor-houses, except at the greatest extremity, and 
leave them on the slightest chance of existence elsewhere. 

Walking away from this palace of a prison, you pass, amid all sorts of delightful 
verdure, cheerful gardens, and broad green luscious pasture^ down to the beautiful 
river Lee. On one side the river shines away toward the city with its towers and pur. 
pie steeples ; on the other it is broken by little waterfalls, and bound in by blue hills, 
an old castle towering in the distance, and innumerable parks and villas lying along 
the pleasant wooded banks. How beautiful the scene is — ^how rich and how h^py ! 
Yonder, in the old Mardyke avenue you hear the voices of a score of children, and 
along the. bright green meadows, where the cows are feeding, the gende shadows of 
the clouds go playing over the gnuw. Who WU l9ok at such « chuming flcene but 
9V7ib A ihaiikfiil swelliog hsart ? 
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In the midst of your pleasnre, three beggars have hobbled up, and are howling sup. 
plieations to the liOrd. One is old and blind, and so diseased and hideous, that 
straightway all die pleasure of the sight round about vanishes from you-^hat livid 
ghastly face interposing between you and it. And so it is throughout the south and 
west of Ireland ; the traveller is haunted by the faco of the popular starvation. It is 
not the exception, it is the condition of the people. In this fairest and richest of coun.. 
tries, men are suffering and starving by milUons. There are thousands of them at thi^ 
minute stretched in the suBshine at their cabin doors with no work, scarcely any food, 
no hope seemingly. Strong countr3rmen are Ijring in bed "/w the hunger;** because a 
man lying on his back does not need so much food as a person a-foot. Many of them 
have torn up the unripe potatoes from their little gardcHS, and to exist now must look 
to winter, when they shall have to suffer starvation and cold too. The epicurean, and 
traveller for pleasure, had better travel an)rwhere than here ; where there are miseries 
that one does not dare to think of ; where one is always feeling how helpless pity is, 
and how hopeless relief, and is perpetually made ashamed of being happy. 

I have just been strolling up a pretty little height called Grattan's Hill, that over- 
looks the town and the river, and where the artist that comes Cork-wards may find 
many subjects for his pencil. There is a kind of pleasure-ground at the top of this 
eminence — a broad walk that draggles up to a ruined wall, with a ruined niche in it, 
and a battered stone bench. On the side that shelves down to the water are some 
beeches, and opposite them a row of houses from which you see one of the prettiest 
prospects possible — the shining river with the craft along the quays, and the busy city 
in the distance, the active little steamers puffing away toward Cove, the farther bank 
crowned with rick woods, and pleasant-looking country houses — perhaps they are 
tumbling, rickety, and ruinous as those houses close by us ; but you can't see the ruin 
from here. 

What a strange air of forlorn gayety there is about the place ! the sky itself seems as 
if it did not know whether to laugh or cry, so full is it of clouds and sunshine. Litde 
fat, ragged, smiling children are clambering about the rocks, and sitting on mossy 
door-steps, tending other children yet smaller, fatter, and more dirty. " Stop till I get 
you a posy" (pronounced pawawawsee,) cries one urchin to another. " Tell me who 
is it ye love, Jooly," exclaims another, cuddling a red-faced infant with a very dirty 
nose. More of the same race are perched about the summer-house, and t^o wenches 
with large purple feet are flapping some carpets in the air. It is a wonder the carpets 
will bear this kind of treatment at all, and do not be off at once to mingle with the 
elements. I never saw things that hung to life by such a frail thread. 

This dismal pleasant place is a suburb of the second city in Ireland, and one of the 
most beautiful spots about the town. What a prim, bustling, active, green.railinged, 
tea-gardened, gravel-walked place would it have been in the five hundredth town in 
England ! but you see the people can be quite as happy in the rags and without the 
paint, and I hear a great deal more heartiness and afiectien from these children than 
from their fat little brethren across the Channel. 

If a man wanted to study ruins, here is a house close at hand, not forty 3rears old no 
doubt, but yet as completely gone to rack as Netley Abbey. It is quite curious to 
study that house ; and a pretty ruinous fabric of improvidence, extravagance, happiness, 
and disaster may the imagination build out of it ! In the first place, the owners did 
not wait to finish it before they went to inhabit it. This is written in just such 
another place — a handsome drawing-room with a good carpet, a lofty marble mantel, 
piece, and no paper to the walls. The door is prettily painted white and blue, and 
though not six weeks old, a great piece of the wood-work is off already (Peggy uses it 
to prevent the door from banging to ;) and there are some fine chinks in every one of 
the pannels, by which my neighbor may see all my doings. 

A couple of score of years, and this house will be just like yonder place on Grattan's 
Hill. 

Like a young prodigal, the house begins to use its constitution too early ; and when 
it should yet (in the shape of carpenters and painters) have all its masters and guardians 
to watch and educate it, my house on Grattan's Hill must be a man at once, and enjoy 
all the privileges of strong health ! I would lay a guinea they were making punch in 
that house before they could keep the rain out of it ; that they had a dinner-party and 
bell before the floors were firm or the wainscots painted, and a fine tester-bed in the 
best room, where my lady might catch cold in state, in the midst of yawing chimneire, 
creaking window-sashes, and smoking plaster. 

Now look at the door of the coach-house, with its first coat of paint seen yet, and a 
variety of patches to keep the feeble hairier together. The loft was arched once, but 
apreftt comer h«s tambl^ at one cnd|le«Y2xig a gash that unites the wiadowB with tbii 
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eoaeliJuNne door, fievsnl of &• trdutonos are nmorod, tnd the wkole edifie* te 
about as rambling and diaorderly aa— aa the arrangement of thia book, aay. Very tall 
tufta of mouldy moss are on the drawing-room windows, with long white heads of graaa. 
Aa I am sketching this ; honk ! a great lean sow comes trampling through the aluah 
within the court.yard, breaks down the flimsy apparatus of rattling boards and stones 
which had passed for the gate, and walks with her seven squeaking little ones to disport 
on the grass on the hill. 

The drawing-room of the tenement mentioned just now, with its pictures, and pulley. 
leas windows, and lockless doors, was tenanted by a friend who lodged there with a sick 
wife and a couple of little children ; one of whom was an infant in arms. It is not, 
however, the lodger, who is an Englishman, but the kind landlady and her family, who 
may well be described here— for £eir like are hardly to be found on the other aide of 
the Channel. Mrs. Fagan is a young widow who has seen better days, and that por. 
trait over the grand mantlepiece is the picture of her husband that is gone, a handsome 
young man, and well to do at one time as a merchant But the widow (she is as pretty, 
as lady.like, as kind, and neat as ever widow could be) has little left to live upon but 
the rent of her lodgings and her furniture, of which we have seen the best in the draw, 
ing.room. 

She has three fine children of her own ; there is Minny, and Katey, and Patsey, and 
they occupy indifferently the dining-room on the ground-floor or the kitchen opposite : 
where in the midst of a great smoke sits an old nurse by a copper of potatoes which is 
always bubbling and full. Patsey swallows quantities of them, that's clear — his cheeks 
are as red and shining as apples, and when he roars, you are sure that his lungs are in 
the finest condition. Next door to the kitchen is the pantry, and there is a bucket full 
of the before-mentioned fruit, and a grand service of china for dinner and dessert. The 
kind young widow shows them with no little pride, and sajrs with reason that there are 
few lodging-houses in Cork that can match such china as that. They are relics of the 
happy old times when Fagan kept his gig and horse, doubtless, and had his friends to 
dine — ^the happy prosperous days which she had exchanged for poverty and the sad 
black gown. 

Patsey, Minny, and Katey have made friends with the little English people up- 
stairs ; the eider of whom, in the course of a month, has as fine a Munster brogue as 
ever trolled over the lips of any bom Corkagian. The old nurse carries out the whole 
united party to walk, with the exception of the English baby, that jumps about in the 
arms of a countrywoman of her own. That is, unless one of the four Miss Fagans take 
her ; for four of them there are, four other Miss Fagans, from eighteen downward to 
fourteen : handsome, fresh, lively, dancing, bouncing girls. You may always see two 
or three of them siniling at the parlor window, and they laugh and turn away their 
heads when any young fellow looks and admires them. 

Now, it stands to reason that a young widow of five-and-twenty can't be the mother 
of four young ladies of eighteen downward ; and, if anybody wants to know how they 
come to be living with the poor widow their cousin, the answer is, they are on a visit. 
Peggy the maid says, their papa is a gentleman of property, and can " spend his eight 
hundred a year." 

Why don't they remain with the old gentleman then, instead of quartering on the 
poor young widow, who has her own little mouths to feed ? The reason is, the old 
gentleman has gone and married his cook; and the daughters have quitted him in a body, 
refusing to sit down to dinner with a person who ought by rights to be in the kitchen. 
The whole family (the Fagans are of good family) take the quarrel up, and here are 
the young people under shelter of the widow. 

Four merrier, tender-hearted girls are not to be found in all Ireland ; and the only 
subject of contention among ihem is, which shall have the English baby ; they are 
nursing it, and singing to it, and dandling it by turns all day long. When they are not 
singing to the baby, they are singing to an old piano; such an old, wiry, jingling, wheezy 
piano ! It has plenty of work, playing jigs and song-accompaniments between meals, 
and acting as a sideboard at dinner. I am not sure that it is at rest at night either ; but 
have a shrewd suspicion that it is turned into a four-post bed. And for the following 
reason: 

Every afternoon, at four o'clock, you see a tall old gentleman walking leisurely to 
the house. He is dressed in a long great-coat with huge pockets, and in the huge 
pockets are sure to be some big apples for all the children — ^the English child among 
the rest, and she generally has the biggest one. At seven o'clock, you are sure to hear 
a deep voice shouting Pagoy, in an awful tone — ^it is the old gentleman calling for hia 
« materials ;" which Peggy brings without any further ado ; and a glass of punch is 
mMd9, no doubt, for everybody. Then the party separates : the children and the old 
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nufM have long since trampled up.«tain. Peggy has the kitchen for. her sleeping 
apartment ; and the four young ladies make it out somehow in the back drawing-room. 
As for the old gentleman, he reposes in the parlor ; and it must be somewhere about 
the piano, for there is no furniture in the room except that, a table, a few old chairs, a 
work.box, and a couple of albums. 

The English girl*s father met her in the street one day, talking confidentially with a 
tall old man in a great-coat " Who's your friend?" says the Englishman afterwards to 
the little girl. " Don't you know him, papa ?" said the child in the purest brogue : 
" Don't you know him ? That's Uncle James !" And so it was : in this kind, poor, 
generous, barebacked house, the English child found a set of new relations ; little rosy 
brothers and sisters to play with, kind women to take the place of the ahnost dying 
mother, a good old Uncle James to bring her home apples and care for her — one and 
all ready to share their litde pittance with her, and to give her a place in their simple 
friendly hearts. God Almighty bless the widow and her mite, and all the kind souls 
under her roof! 

How much goodness and generoEJity — ^how much purity, fine feeling, nay happiness 
may dwell among the poor whom we have been just lookhig at ! Here, thank God ! is 
an instance of this happy and cheerful' poverty : and it is good to look, when one can, 
at the heart that beats under the threadbare coat, as well as the tattered old garment 
itself. Well, please Heaven, some of those people whom we have been looking at, 
are as good, and not much less happy : but though they are accustomed to their want, 
the stranger docs not reconcile himself to it quickly ; and I hope no Irish reader will be 
affended at my speaking of this poverty, not with scorn or ill-feeling, but with hearty 
sympathy and good-will. 



One word more regarding the Widow Pagan's house. When Peggy brought in coals 
for the drawing-room fire, she carried them — ^in what, do you think ? " In a coal-scuttle, 
to be sure," says the English reader, down on you as sharp as a needle. 

No, you clever Englishman, it wasn't a coal-scuttle. 

" Well, then, it was in a fire-shovel," says that brightest of wits, guessing again. 

No, it waanH a fire-shovel, you heaven-born geqius : and you might guess irom this 
until Mrs. Snooks called you up to coffee, and you would never find out. It was in 
something which I have already described in Mrs. Fagan's pantry. 
\ " Oh, I have you now, it was the bucket where ,the potatoes were ; the thlattemly 
wretch I" says Snooks. 

Wrong again — Peggy. brought up the coals — ^in a china plate! 

Snooks turns quite white with surprise, and almost chokes himself with his port. 
" Well," says he, " of all the wum countwith that I ever wcad of, hang me if Ireland 
ithn't the wummethU Coalth in a plate ! Mawyann, do you hear that ? In Ireland 
they alwayth thend up their coalth in a plate !" 



CHAPTER Vlir. 

FROM COKS TO BANTRY; WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE CITT OF SKIBBEREEN. 

That light four-inside four-horse coach, " the Skibbereen Perseverance," brought me 
fifty-two miles to-day for the sum of three-and-sixpence, through a country which is as 
usual somewhat difficult to describe. We issued out of Cork by the western road, in 
which, as the guide-book says, there is something very imposing. " The magnificence 
of the county court-house, the extent, solidity, and characteristic sternness of the county 
jail," were visible to us for a few minutes ; when, turning away southward from the 
pleasant banks of the stream, the road took us toward Bandon, through a country that 
is bare and ragged-looking, but yet green and pretty ; and it always seems to me, like 
the people, to look cheerful in spite of its wretchedness, or, more correctly, to look tear- 
ful and cheerful at the same time. 

The coach, like almost every other public vehicle I have seen in Ireland, was full to 
the bnim and over it. What can send these restless people travelling and hurrying about 
from place to place as they do ? I have heard one or two gentlemen hint that they had 
" business" at this place of that; and found afterwards that one was going a couple of 
score oi miles to look at a mare, another to examine a setter-dog, and so on. I did not 
make it my business to ask on what errand the gentlemen on the coach were bound, 
though two of them, seeing an Englishman, very good-naturedly began chalking out a 
roata for him to takoi and ahowing a aort of intereat in his affiiin whioh is not with us 
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Snerally exhibited. The coach, too, seemed to have the elastic hospitality of i 
ah bouses ; it accommodated an almost impossible number. For the greater part of 
the journey the little guard sat on the roof among the carpet-bags, holding in one hand 
a huge tambour-frame, in the other a band.box marked ** Foggarty, Hatter ;^ (what ia 
there more ridiculous in the name of Foggarty than in that of Smith ? and yet, had Smith 
been the name, I never should have laughed at or remarked it ;) presently by his side 
clambered a green.coated policeman with his carbine, and we had a talk about the 
vitriol.throwers at Cork, and the sentence just passed upon them. The populace has 
decidedly taken part with the vitriol.throwers ; parties of dragoons were obliged to sur. 
round the avenues of the court ; and the judge who sentenced them was abused as he 
entered his carriage, and called an old villain, and many other opprobrious names. 

TMs case the reader very likely remembers. A saw.mill was established at Cork, 
by which some four hundred sawyers were thrown out of employ. In order to deter th« 
proprietors of this and all other mills from using such instruments further, the sawyers 
determined to execute a terrible vengeance, and cast lots among themselves which of 
their body should fling vitriol into the faces of the milLowners. The men who were 
chosen by the lot were to execute this horrible office on pain of death, and did so— 
frightfully burning and blinding one of the gentlemen ewning the mill. Great rewards 
were offered for die apprehension of tlie criminals, and at last one of their own body 
came forward as an approver, and the four principal actors in this dreadful outrage were 
sentenced to be transported for life. Crowds of the ragged admirers of these men were 
standing round " the magnificent county court-house" as we passed the building. Ours 
is a strange life indeed. What a history of poverty and barbarity, and crime and even 
kindness, was that by which we passed before the magnificent county court-house at 
eight miles an hour ! What a chapter might a philosopher write on them ! Look yonder 
at those two hundred ragged fellow-subjects of yours ; they are kind, good, pious, brutal, 
starving. If the priest tells them, there is scarce any penance they will not perform, 
there is scarcely any pitch of misery which they have not been known to endure, nor 
any degree of generosity of which they are not capable ; but if a man comes among 
these people, and can afibrd to take land over their heads, or if he invents a machine 
which can work more economically than their labor, they will shoot the man down 
without mercy, murder him, or put him to horrible tortures, and glory almost in what 
they do. There stand the men ; they oxe only separated from us by a few paces ; they 
are as fond of their mothers and children as we are ; their gratitude for small kindnesses 
shown to them is extraordinary ; they are Christians as we are ; but, interfere with 
their interests, and they will murder you without pity. 

It is not revenge so much which these poor fellows take, as a brutal justice of their 
own. Now, will it seem a paradox to say in regard to them and their murderous sys- 
tem, that the way to put an end to the latter, is to kill them no more ? Let the priest be 
able to go among them and say, the law holds a man*s life so sacred, that it will on no 
account take it away. No man, nor no body of men, has a right to meddle with human 
life ; not the Commons of England any more than the Commons of Tipperary. This 
may cost two or three lives, probably, until such time as the system may come to bo 
known and understood : but which will be the greatest economy of blood in the end ? 

By this time the vitriol-men were long passed away, and we began next to talk 
about the Cork and London steamboats ; which are made to pay on account of the 
number of paupers whom the boats bring over from London, at the charge of that city. 
The passengers found here, as in everything else almost which I have seen as yet, 
another instance of the injury which England inflicts on them. " As long as these 
men are strong and can work," says one, " you keep them ; when they are in bad 
health, you fling them upon us." Nor could I convince him, that the agricultural gen- 
tlemen were perfectly free to stay at home if they liked : that we did for them what 
was done for English paupers— sent them, namely, as far as possible on the way to 
their parishes ; nay, that some of them (as I have seen with my own eyes) actually 
saved a bit of money during the harvest, and took this cheap way of conveying it and 
themselves to their homes again. But nothing would convince the gentlemen, that 
there was not some wicked scheming on the part of the English in the business : and, 
indeed, I find upon ahnost every other subject, a peevish and puerile suspiciousness, 
which is worthy of France itself. 

By this time we came to a pretty village called Innishannon, upon the noble banks 
of the Bandon river ; leading for three miles by a great number of pleasant gentlemen's 
seats to Bandon town. A good number of large mills were on the banks of the 
stream ; and the chief part of them, as in Carlow, useless. One mill we saw, was too 
small for the owner's great speculations ; and so he built another and larger one : the 
big mill cost him 10,00(M., for which his biothen went •ecurity ; and, a law-suit being 
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giren against the mill-owner, the two mills stopped, the''two brothers went off, and yon 
fine old house, in the style of Anne, with terraces and tall chimneys, one of the oldest 
country-houses I have seen in Ireland, is now inhabited by the natural son of the mill- 
owner, who has m<»e such interesting progeny. Then we came to a tall, comfortable 
house, in a plantation ; opposite to which was a stone castle, in its shrubberies on the 
other side of the road. The tall house in the plantation shot the opposite side of the 
road in a duel, and nearly killed him ; on which the opposite side of the road built this 
castle, in order to plague the tall house. They are good friends now, but the opposite 
side of the road ruined himself in building his house. I asked. Is the house finished ? 
**A good deal of it is,** was the answer. And then we came to a brewery, about 
which was a similar story of extravagance and ruin : but, whether before or after 
entering Bandon, does not matter. 

We did not, it appears, pass through the best part of Bandon : I looked along one 
side of the houses in the long street through which we went, to see if there was a win^ 
dow without a broken pane of glass, and can declare on my conscience, that every 
single window had three broken panes : there we changed horses, in a market-place 
surrounded, as usual, by beggars: then we passed through a suburb, still more 
wretched and ruinous than the first street, and which, in very large letters, is called 
DOYLE STREET : and the next stage was at a place called Dunmanna. 

Here it was market-day too, and, as usual, no lack of attendants : swarms of peasants 
in their blue cloaks, squatting by their stalls here and there. There is a little, miserable, 
old market-house ; where a few women were selling buttermilk ; another, bullock's 




hearts, liver, and such like scraps of meat ; another had dried mackerel on a board ; and 
plenty of people huckstering of course. Round the coach came crowds of raggery, and 
blackguards fawning for money. I wonder who gives them any ? I have never seen 
any one give yet; and, were they not even so numerous that it would be impossible to 
gratify them all, there is something in their cant and supplications to the Lord so 
disgusting to me, that I could not give a halfpenny. 

In regard of pretty faces, male or female, this road is very unfavorable. I have not 
seen one for fifty miles ; though as it was market-day all along the road, we have had 
the opportunity to examine vast numbers of countenances. The women are, for the 
most part, stunted, short, with flat Tartar faces ; and the men no handsomer. Every 
woman has bare legs, of course ; and as the weather is fine, they are sitting outside 
their cabins, with the pig, and the geese, and the children sporting around. 

Before many doors we saw a little flock of these useful animals, and the family pig 
almost everywhere. You might see him browsing and poking along the hedges, his 
fore and hind leg attached Mrith a wisp of hay, to check his propensity to roaming. 
Here and there were a small brood of turkeys ; now and then a couple of sheep or a 
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mngle one grazing upon a scanty field, of which the chief crop seemed to be thistles 
and stone ; and, by the side of the cottage, the potatocfield always. 

The character of the landscape for the most part is bare and sad, except here and 
there in the neighborhood of the towns, where people have laken a fancy to plant, and 
where nature has helped them, as it almost always will in this country. If we saw a 
field with a good hedge to it, we were sure to see a good crop inside. Many a field was 
there that had neither crop nor hedge. We passed by and over many pretty streams, 
running bright through brilliant emerald meadows ; and I saw a thousand charming 
pictures, which want as yet an Irish Berghcm. A bright road winding up a hill ; on it 
a country cart, with its load stretching a huge shadow ; the before-mentioned emerald 
pastures and sUvcr rivers in the foreground ; a noble sweep of hills rising up from them, 
and contrasting their magnificent purple with the green ; in the extreme distance the 
clear cold outline of some far.ofi* mountains, and the white clouds tumbled about in the 
blue sky overhead. It has no doubt struck all persons who love to look at nature, how 
different the skies are in dififerent countries. I fancy Irish or French clouds are as char, 
acteristic as Irish or French landscapes. It would be well to have a Daguerreotype and 
get a series of each. Some way beyond Dunmanna the road takes us through a noble 
savage country of rocks and heath. Nor must the painter forget long black tracts of 
bog here and there, and the water glistening brightly at the places where the turf has 
been cut away. Add to this, and chiefly by the banks of rivers, a ruined old castle or 
two ; some were built by the Danes, it is said. The O'Connors, the O'Mahonys, the 
0*Driscolls, were lords of many others, and their ruined towers may be seen here and 
along the sea. 

Near Dunmanna that great coach, " the Skibbercen Industry," dashed by us at seven 
miles an hour ; a wondrous vehicle. There were gaps between every one of the pan- 
nels ; you could see daylight through-and-through it. Like our machine it was full, 
with three complementary sailors on the roof, as little harness as possible to the horses, 
and as long stages as horses can well endure— ours were each eightcen-mile stages. 
About eight miles from Skibbereen a one-horse car met us, and carried away an offshoot 
of passengers to Bantry. Five passengers and their luggage, and a very wild steep road ; 
all this had one poor Uttle pony to overcome ! ' About the towns there was some show 
of gentlemen's cars, smart and well appointed, and on the road great numbers of coun- 
try carts ; an army of them met us coming from Skibbereen, and laden with gray sand 
for manure. 

Before you enter the city of Skibbereen, the tall new poor-house presents itself to the 
eye of the traveller ; of the common model, being a bastard-Gothic edifice, with a pro- 
fusion of cottage-orn^e — (is cottage masculine or feminine in French?) — of cottage-om€ 
roofs, and pinnacles, and insolent-looking stacks of chimneys. It is built for 900 people, 
but as yet not more than 400 have been induced to live in it, the beggars preferring the 
freedom of their precarious trade to the dismal certainty within its walls. Next we come 
to the chapel, a very large respectable-looking bifilding of dark-gray stone ; and pres- 
ently, behold, by the crowd of blackguards in waiting, the " Skibbereen Perseverance" 
has found its goal, and you arc inducted to the " Hotel" opposite. 

Some gentlemen were at the coach besides those of lower degree. Here was a fat 
fellow with large whiskers, a geranium, and a cigar ; yonder a tall handsome old man 
that I would swear was a dragoon on half-pay. He had a little cap, a Taglioni coat, a 
pair of beautiful spaniels, and a pair of knee-breeches which showed a very handsome 
old leg ; and his object seemed to be to invite everybody to dinner as they got off the 
coach — no doubt he has seen the " Skibbereen Perseverance" come in ever since it was 
a " Perseverance." It is wonderful to think what will interest men in prisons or coun. 
try towns! 

There is a dirty coffee-room, with a strong smell of whiskey ; indeed, three young 
" materialists" are employed at the moment : and I hereby beg to offer an apology to 
three other gentlemen — the Captain, another, and the gentleman of the geranium, who 
had caught hold of a sketching-stool which is my property, and were stretching it, and 
sitting upon it, and wondering, and talking of it, when the owner came in, and they 
bounced oflf to their seats like so many schoolboys. Dirty as the place was, this was 
no reason why it should not produce an exuberant dinner of trouts and Kerry mutton ; 
after which Dan the waiter, holding up a dingy decanter, asks ho.w much whiskey I'd 
have? 

That calculation need not be made here ; and if a man sleeps well has he any n«ed 
to quarrel with the appointments of his bed-room, and spy out the deficiencies of the 
land ? As it was Sunday, it was impossible for me to say what sort of shops " the active 
and flourishing town" of Skibbereen contains. There were some of the architectural 
sort, viz. with gilt letters and cracked mouldings, and others into which I thought I saw 
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the eow0 walking, bat it was only into their litde cribs and paddocks ftt the back of the 
shops. There is a trim Wesleyan chapel, without any broken windows ; a neat church 
standing modestly on one side ; the lower street crawls along the river to a considerate 
extent, having bystreets and boulevards of cabins here and there. 

The people came flocking into the place by hundreds, and you saw their blue cloaks 
dotting the road and the bare open plains beyond. The men came with shoes and 
stockings tcday, the women all bare-legged, and many of them might be seen washing 
their feet in the stream, before they went up to the chapel. The street seemed to be 
lined on either side with blue cloaks, squatting along the doorways as is their wont. 
Among these, numberless cows wete walking to and fro, and pails of milk passing, and 
here and there a hound or two went stalking about. Dan, the waiter, says they are 
hunted by the handsome old Captain who was yesterday inviting everybody to dinner. 

Anybody, at eight o'clock of a Sunday morning in summer, may behold the above 
scene from a bridge just outside the town. He may add to it the river, with one or two 
barges lying idle upon it ; a flag flying at what looks like a custom-house ; bare country 
all around ; and the chapel before him, with a swarm of the dark figures round about it. 

I went into it, not without awe (for, as I confessed before, I always feel a sort of tre- 
mor on going into a Catholic place of worship : the candles, and altars, and mysteries, 
the priest, and his robes, and nasal chanting, and wonderful genuflexions, will frighten 
me as long as I live.) The chapel.yard was filled with men and women ; a couple of 
shabby old beadles were at the gate, with copper shovels to collect money : and inside 
the chapel four or five hundred people were on their knees, and scores more of the blue- 
mantles came in, dropping their curtsies as they entered, and then taking their places 
on the flags. 

And now the pangs of hunger beginning to make themselves felt, it became necee. 
sary for your humble servant (after making several useless applications to a bell, which 
properly declined to work on Sundays,) to make a personal descent to the inn.kitchen, 
where was not a bad study for a painter. It is a huge room, with a peat fire burning, 
and a staircase walking up one side of it, on which stair was a damsel in a partial 
though by no means picturesque dishabille. The cook had just come in with a great 
frothing psdl of milk, and sat with her arms folded ; the hostler's boy sat dangliog his 
legs from the table ; the hostler was dandling a noble little boy of a year old, at whom 
Mrs. Cook likewise grinned delighted. Here, too, sat Mr. Dan, the waiter ; and no 
wonder breakfast was delayed, for all three of these worthy domestics seemed delighted 
with the infant. 

He was handed over to the gentleman's arms for the space of thirty seconds ; the 
gentleman being the father of a family, and of course an amateur. 

" Say Dan for the gentleman," says the delighted Cook. 

'* Dada," says the baby ; at which the assembly grinned with joy : and Dan promised 
I should have my breakfast ** in a hurry." 

But of all the wonderful things to be seen in Skibbereen, Dan's pantry is the most 
wonderful — every article within is a makeshift, and has been ingeniously perverted from 
its original destination. Here lie bread, blacking, fresh.butter, tallc>w.candles, dirty 
knives— all in the same cigar. box, with snufl*, milk, cold bacon, brown^ugar, broken 
tea.cups, and bits of soap. No pen can describe that establishment, as no English 
imagination could have conceived it. But lo ! the sky has cleared after a furious fall 
of rain (in compliance with Dan's statement to that eflfect " that the weather would be 
fine,") and a car is waiting to carry us to Loughine. 

Although the description of Loughine can make but a poor figure in a book, the ridei 
thither is well worth the traveller's short labor. You pass by one of the cabin-streets 
out of the town, into a country which for a mile is rich with grain, though bare of trees; 
then through a boggy bleak district, from which you enter into a sort of sea of rocks, 
vdth patches of herbage here and there. Before the traveller, almost all the way, is e 
huge pile of purple mountain, on which, as one comes nearer, one perceives numberless 
waves and breaks, as you see small waves on a billow in the sea — then clambering up 
a hill, we look down upon a bright green flat of land, with the lake beyond it, girt round 
by gray melancholy hills. The water may be a mile in extent — a cabin t jps the moun. 
tain here and there ; gendemen have erected one or two anchorite pleasure.houses on 
the banks, as cheerful as a summer-house would be on Salisbury.plain. I felt not sorry 
to have seen this lonely lake, and still happier to leave it. There it lies with crags all 
round it, in the midst of desolate plains: it escapes somewhere to the sea: lU waters 
are salt: half.a.dozen boats lie here and there upon its banks, and we saw a smill crew 
of boys plashing about and swimming in it, and laughing and yelling. It seemed a 
shauie to disturb the silence so. 

The crowd of swaggering " gents " (I don't know the coiresponding phrase in the 
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AagloJxish voeabiilait to txpnm a shabby dandy) awaiting the Cqtk mail, p¥hich kindly 
goat twenty miles out of its way to accommodate the town of Skibbereen, was quite 
extraordinary. The little street was quite blocked up with shabby gentlemen, and 
shabby beggars, awaiting this daily phenomenon. The man who had driven us to 
Longfaine, did not fail to ask for his fee as driver ; and then, having received it, came 
fonnurd in his capacity of boots, and received another remuneration. The ride is deso. 
late, bare, and yet beautiful. There are a set of hills that keep one company the whole 
way ; they were partially hidden in a gray sky, which flung a general hue of melancholy 
to© over iie green country through which we passed. There was only one wretched 
village along the rond, but no lack of population ; ragged people who issued from their 
cabins as the coach passed, or were sitting by the wayside. Everybody seems sitting 
by the way .side here : one never sees this general repose in England — a sort of ragged 
lasy contentment. All the children seemed to be on the watch for the coach ; waited 
very knowingly and carefully their opportunity, and then hung on by scores behind. 
What a pleasure, to run over flinty roads with bare feet, to be whipped off, and to walk 
back to the cabin again ! These were very diflerent cottages to those neat ones I had 
aeen in Kildare. The wretchedness of them is quite painful to look at ; many of the 
potatoe^ardens were half dug up, and it is only the first week in Au^st, near three 
numtha before the potatoe is ripe and at full growth ; and the winter still six months 
away. There were chapels occasionally, and smart new.built churches — one of them 
has a congregation of ten souls, the coachman told me. Would it not be bettor that 
the clergyman should receive them in his room, and that tlie church building-money 
should be bestowed otherwise ? 

At length, after winding up all sorts of dismal hills speckled with wretched hovels, a 
roinoofl mill every now and then, black boglands, and small winding streams, breaking 
here and there into little falls, we come upon some grounds well tilled and planted, and 
descending (at no small risk, from stumbling horses) a bleak long hill, we see the water 
before us, and turning to the right by the handsome little park of Lord Bearhaven, enter 
Bantry. The harbor is beautiful. Small mountains in pretty green undulations rising 
on the opposite side ; great gray ones further back ; a pretty island in the midst of the 
water, which is wonderfully bright and calm. A handsome yacht, and two or three 
Ysswls with their Sunday colors out were lying in the bay. It looked like a sea-port 
scene at a theatre, gay, cheerful, neat, and picturesque. At a little distance the town, 
too, is very pretty. There are some smart houses on the quays, a handsome court-house 
as usual, a fine large hotel, and plenty of people flocking round the wonderful coach. 

The town is most picturesquely situated, climbing up a wooded hill, with numbers 
of neat cottages here and there, an ugly church with an air of pretension, and a large 
grave Roman Cathotic chapel, the highest point of the place. The main street was as 
usaal thronged with the squatting blue cloaks, carrying on their eager trade of butter, 
milk and green apples, and such cheap wares. With the exception of this street and 
the quay, with their whitewashed and slated houses, it is a town of cabins. The 
wretchedness of some of them is quite curious ; I tried to make a sketch of a row which 
lean against an old wall, and are built upon a rock that tumbles about in the oddest and 
most fantastic shapes, with a brawling waterfall dashing down a channel in the midst. 
These are, it appears, the beggars* houses ; any one may build a lodge against that wall, 
rent-fiee, and such places were never seen ! As for drawing them, it was in vain to 
try ; one might as well make a sketch of a bundle of rags. An ordinary pig-sty in 
England is really more comfortable. Most of them were not six feet long or five feet 
Ugh, built of stones huddled together, a hole being left for the people to creep in at, a 
mined thatch to keep out some litde portion of the rain. The occupiers of these places 
sat at their doors in tolerable contentment, or the children came down and washed their 
feet in the water. I declare I believe a Hottentot kraal has more comforts in it : even 
to write of the place makes one unhappy, and the words move slow. But in the midst 
of all this misery there is an air of actual cheerfulness ; and go but a few score of yards 
off) and these wretched hovels lying together look really picturesque and pleasing. 
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CHAPTER IX; 



JLAJNY DATS AT GLENGARIFF. 



A SMAXtT two-horse car takes the traveller thrice a week from Bantry to Killamey, 
by way of Glengariff and Kenmare. Unluckily, the rain was pouring down furiously 
as we passed the first named places, and we had only opportunity to see a part of the 
astonishing beauties of the country. What sends picturesque tourists to the Rhine and 
Saxon Switzerland ? within five miles round the pretty inn of Glengariff there is a 
country of the magnificence of which no pen qan give an idea. I would like to be a 
great prince, and bring a train of painters over to make, if they could, and according 
to their several capabilities, a set of pictures of the place. Mr. Creswick would find 
such rivulets and waterfalls, surrounded by a luxuriance of foliage and verdure that 
only his pencil can imitate. As for Mr. Cattermole, a red-shanked Irishman should 
carry his sketching books to all sorts of wild, noble heights, and vast, rocky valleys, 
where he might please himself by piling crag upon crag, and by introducing, if he had 
a mind, some of the wild figures whiclj peopled this country in old days. There is the 
Eagle's Nest, for instance, regarding which the Guide-book gives a pretty legend. 
The Prince of Bantry being conquered by the English soldiers, fled away, leaving his 
Princess and children to the care of a certain faithful follower of his, who was to pro- 
vide them with refuge and food. But the whole country was overrun by the con- 
querors ; all the flocks driven away by them, all the houses ransacked, and the crops 
burnt ofi* the ground, and the faithful servitor did not know where he should find a. 
meal or a resting-place for the unhappy Princess O'Donovan. 

He made, however, a sort of shed by the side of a mountain, composing it of. soda 
and stones so artfully that no one could tell but that it was a part of the hill itself ; and 
here, having speared or otherwise obtained a salmon, he fed their Highnesses for the 
first day ; trusting to Heaven for a meal when the salmon should be ended. 

The Princess 0*Donovan and her princely family soon came to an end of the fish : 
and cried out for something more. 

So the faithful servitor, taking with him a rope and his little son Shamus, mounted 
up to the peak where the eagles rested ; and, from the spot to which he climbed, saw 
their nest and the young eaglets in it, in a cleft below the precipice. 

" Now," said he, " Shamus my son, you must take these thongs with you, and I will 
let you down by the rope (it was a straw-rope which he had made himself, and though 
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h might be considered a dangerous thread to hang by in other countriMi you'll fee 
jilenty of such contrivances in Ireland to the present day.) 
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''I will let y(m down by the rope, and yon mnst tie the thongs round the necks of 
the eaglets not so as to choke them, but to prevent them swallowing much.'* So 
Shamos went down, and did as his father bade him, and came up again when the 
eaglets were doctored. 

Presendy the eagles came home ; one bringing a rabbit and the other a grouse. These 
they dropped into the nest for the young ones ; and soon after went away in quest of 
other adventures. 

Then Shamus went down into the eagle's nest again, gutted the grouse and rabbit, 
and left the garbage to the eaglets (as was their right,) and brought away the rest. And 
BO the Princess and Princes had game that night for their supper. How long they lived 
in this way, the Guide-book does not say : but let us trust that the Prince, if he did not 
come to his own again, was at least restored to his family, and decently mediatized : 
and, for my part^ I have very little doubt but that Shamus, the gallant young eagle rob- 
ber, created a favorable impression upon one of the young Princesses, and, after many 
adventures in which he distinguished himself, was accepted by her Highness for a 
husband and her princely parents for a gallant son-in-law. 

And here, while we are travelJing to Glengariff, and ordering painters about with 
such princely liberality (by the way, Mr. Stanfield should have a boat in the bay, and 
paint both rock and sea at his ease,) let me mention a wonderful, awful incident of real 
life which occurred on the road. About four miles from Bantry, at a beautiful wooded 
place, hard by a mill and waterfall, up rides a gentleman to the car with his luggage, 
going to Killamey races. The luggage consisted of a small carpet-bag and a pistol, 
case. About two miles further on, a fellow stops the car : " Joe," says he, " my master 
is going to ride to Killamey, so you please to take his luggage." The luggage consisted 
of a small carpet-bag and — a pistol-case as before. Is this a gentleman's usual travelling 
baggage in Ireland ? 

As there is more rain in this country than in any other, and as, therefore, naturally, 
the inhabitants should be inured to the weather, and made to despise an inconvenience 
which they cannot avoid, the travelling-conveyances are arranged so that you may get 
as much practice in being wet as possible. The travellers' baggage is stowed in a place 
between the two rows of seats, and which is not inaptly called the well, as in a rainy season 
you might possibly get a bucket-full of water out of that orifice. And, I confess, I saw, 
with a horrid satisfaction, the pair of pistol-cases lying in this moist aperture, with water 
pouring above them, and lying below them ; nay, prayed that all such weapons might 
one day be consigned to the same fate. But as ^e waiter at Bantry, in his excessive 
zeal to serve me, had sent my portmanteau back to Cork by the coach, instead cf al. 
lowing me to carry it with me to Killamey, and as the rain had long since begun to 
insinuate itself under the seat-cushion, and through the water.proof apron of the car, I 
dropped off at Glcngarifl^ and dried the only suit of clothes I had by the kitchen-fire. 
The inn is very pretty ; some thom-trees stand before it, where many bare-legged people 
were lolling in spite of* the weather. A beautiful bay stretches out before the house, 
the full tide washing the thorn-trees ; mountains rise on either side of the little bay, and 
there is an island, with a castle in it, in the midst, near which a yacht was moored. 
But the mountains were hardly visible for the mist, and the yacht, island, and castle 
looked as if they had been washed against the flat sky in India-ink. 

The day did not clear up sufficiently to allow me to make any long excursion about 
the place, or indeed to see a very wide prospect round about it : at a few hundred yards, 
most of the objects were enveloped in mist ; but even this, for a lover of the picturesque, 
. had its beautiful effect, for you saw the hills in the foreground pretty clear, and covered 
vrith their wonderful green, while immediately behind them rose an immense blue mass 
of mist and mountain that served to reZieve (to use the painter's phrase) the nearer 
objects. Annexed to the hotel is a flourishing garden, where the vegetation is so great 
tiiat the landlord told me it was all he could do to check the trees from growing : round 
about the bay, in several places, they come clustering down to the water edge, nor does 
the salt water interfere with them. 

Winding up a hill to the right, as you quit the inn, is a beautiful road to the cottage 
and park of Lord Bantry. One or two parties, on pleasure bent, went so far as the 
house, and were partially consoled for the dreadful rain which presently poured down ' 
upon them, by wine, whiskey, and refreshments, which the liberal owner of the house 
sent out to them. I myself had only got a few hundred yards when the rain overtook 
me, and sent me for refuge into a shed, where a blacksmith had amanged a rude furnace 
and bellows, and where he was at work with a rough gilly to help him, and, of course, 
a lounger or two to look on. 

The scene was exceedingly wild and picturesque, and I took out a sketch-book and 
began to draw. The blacksmith was at first very easpicious of the operation which I 



bad commenced, tt6f did the poor Mow*s Btemnese at all yield tmtil I made him a 
present of a shilling to buy tobacco, when he, his friend, and his son, became good* 
humored, and said their little say. This was the first shilling he had earned these three 
years : he was a small farmer, but was starved out, -and had set up a forge here, and 
was trying to get a few pence. What struck me was the great number of people about 
the place. We had at least twenty visits while the sketch was being made ; cars, and 
single and double horsemen, were continually passing ; between the intervals of the 
shower a couple of ragged old women would creep out from some hole, and display 
baskets of green apples for sale : wet or not, men and women were lounging up and 
down the road. You would have thought it was a fair, and yet there was not even a 
village at this place, only the inn and postjiouse, by which the cars to Tralee pass 
thrice a-week. 

The weather, instead of mending, on the second day was worse than ever. All the 
view had disappeared now under a rushing rain, of which I never saw anything like 
the violence. We were visited by five maritime, nay bucaneering-looking gentlemen, 
in mustachios, with fierce caps and jackets, just landed from a yacht : and then the 
car brought us three Englishmen wet to the skin, and thirsting for whiskey.and-water. 

And with these three Englishmen, a great scene occurred, such as we read of in 
Smollett's and Fielding's inns. One was a fat old gentleman from Cambridge, who, I 
was informed, was a fellow of a college in that university, but who, I shrewdly sus- 
pect* to be butler or steward of the same. The younger men buriy, manly, good- 
humored fellows of seventeen stone, were the nephews of the elder, who, says one, 
"could draw a check for his thousand pounds." 

Two-and-twenty years before, on landing at the Pigeon-House at Dublin, the old 
gentleman had been cheated by a carman, and his firm opinion seemed to be that all 
carmen, nay, all Irishmen, were cheats. 

And a sad proof of this depravity speedily showed itself : for having hired a three- 
horse car at Killamey, which was to carry ihem to Bantry, the Englishmen saw, vrith 
immense indignation, after they had drank a series of glasses of whiskey, that the 
three.horse car had been removed, a one-horse vehicle standing in its stead. 

Their wrath no pen can describe. " I tell you they are all so," shouted the elder. 
" When I landed at the Pigeon-House" . . . . " Bring me a post-chaise," roars 
the second. " Waiter, get some more whiskey," exclaims the third ; " if they don't 
send us on with three horses, I'll stop here for a week." Then issuing, with his two 
young friends, into the passage, to harangue the populace assembled there, the elder 
Englishman began a speech about dishonesty, " d — d rogues and thieves, Pigeon- 
House ; he was a gentleman, and wouldn't be done, d — n his eyes, and everybody's 
eyes." Upon the affrighted landlord, who came to interpose, they all fell with great 
ferocity : the elder man swearing, especially, that he " would write to Lord Lansdowno 
regarding his conduct, likewise to Lord Bandon, also to Lord Bantry : he was a gen- 
tleman ; he'd been cheated in the year 1815, on his first landing at the Pigeon-House : 
and, d — ^n the Irish, they were all alike." After roaring and cursing for half an hour, 
a gentleman at the door, seeing the meek bearing of the landlord, who stood quite lost 
and powerless in the whirlwind of rage that had been excited about his luckless ears, 
said " if men cursed and swore in that way in his house, he would know how to put 
them out." 

\ " Put me out," says one of the young men, placing himself before the fat old blas- 
phemer, his relative. " Put me out, my fine fellow ;" but it was evident the Irishman 
did not like his customer. " Put me out," roars the old gentleman, from behind his 
young protector ; " — my eyes, who are you, sir ? who are you, sir ? I insist on 
knowing who you are." 

" And who are you ?" asks the Irishman. 

" Sir, I'm a gentleman, and pay my way — and as soon as I get into Bantry, I swear 
I'll write a letter to Lord Bandon Bantry, and complain of the treatment I have received 
here." 

Now, as the unhappy landlord had not said one single word, and as, on the contrary, 
to the annoyance of the whole house, the stout old gentleman from Cambridge had 
been shouting, raging and cursing for two hours, I oould not help, like a great ass as I 
was, coming forward, and (thinking the landlord might be a tenant of Lord Bantry's) 
saying, " Well, sir, if you write, and say the landlord has behaved ill, I vrill write to 
say that he has acted with extraordinary forbearance and civility." 

O fool \ to interfere in disputes, where one set of the disputants have drunk half-a- 
dozen glasses of whiskey, in the middle of the day ! No sooner had I said this, tiban 

*Th«saspicion turned out to be -nrj correct The ffeatleman is the reipected eook of C— *-. m 1 iNniwd 
afterwards £Nim a earoal Cambridffe man. 
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lfa« otiier young man came and fell upon me, and in the conne of a few minntea fotmd 
Ukan to tell me <*^that I was no gentleman ; that I was ashamed to give my name, or 
■ay where I lived ; that I was a liar, and didn't live in London, and couldn't mention 
the name of a single respectable person there ; that he was a merchant and tradesman, 
and hid his quality from nobody ;" and finally, " that though bigger than himself, 
there was nothing he would like better than that I should come out on the green, and 
Btand to him like a man." 

This invitation, although repeated several times, I refused with as much dignity as I 
could assume ; partly because I was sober and cool, while the other was furious and 
drank ; also because I felt a strong suspicion that in about ten minutes the man would 
manage to give me a tremendous beating, which I did not merit in the least ; thirdly, 
because a victory over him would not have been productive of the least pleasure to me ; 
and lastly, because there was something really honest and gallant in the fellow coming 
out to defend his old relative. Both of the younger men would have fought like tigers 
for this disreputable old gentleman, and desired no better sport. The last I heard of 
the three, was that they and the driver made their appearance before a magistrate in 
Bantry ; and a pretty story will the old man have to tell to his club at the Hoop or the 
Red Lion of those swindling Irish, and the ill-treatment he met with in their country. 

As for the landlord, the incident will be a blessed theme of conversation to him for a 
long time to come. I heard him discoursing of it in the passage during the rest of the day, 
and next morning when I opened my window and saw with much delight the bay clear 
and bright as silver except where the green hills were reflected in it, the blue sky above, 
and the purple mountains round about with only a few clouds veiling their peaks — the 
first thing I heard, was the voice of Mr. Eccles repeating the story to a new customer. 

" I thought thim couldn't be gintlemin," was the appropriate remark of Mr. Tom the 
waiter, " from the way in which they took their whisky — ^raw with cold wather, widout 
mixing or inything.'* Could an Irish waiter give a more excellent definition of the 
angenteel ? 

At nine o'clock in the morning of the next day, the unlucky car which had carried the 
Englishmen to Bantry came back to Glengariff, and as the morning was very fine, I was 
glad to take advantage of it, and travel some five-and-thirty Engl^h miles to Killamey. 



CHAPTER X. 

FROM GLENGARIFF TO KILLARNEY. 

The Irish car seems accommodated for any number of persons : it appeared to be full 
when we left Glengariff", for a traveller from Bearhaven, and the five gentlemen from the 
yacht, took seats upon it with myself, and we fancied it was impossible more than seven 
should travel by such a conveyance ; but the driver showed the capabilities of his vehicle 
presently. The journey from Glengariff* to Kenmare is one of astonishing beauty ; and 
I have seen Killamey since, and am sure that Glengariff* loses nothing by comparison 
with this most famous of lakes. Rock, wood, and sea, stretch around the traveller — a 
thousand delightful pictures : the landscape is at first wild without being fierce, immense 
woods and plantations enriching the valleys — beautiful streams to be seen everywhere. 
Here again I was surprised at the great population along the road ; for one saw but 
few cabinr, and there is no village between Glengariff* and Kenmare. But men and 
women were on banks and in fields ; children, as usual, came trooping up to the car ; 
and the jovial men of the yacht had great conversations with most of the persons whom 
we met on the road. A merrier set of fellows it were .hard to meet. " Should you 
like anything to drink, sir ?" says one, commencing the acquaintance ; " we have the 
best whiskey in the worid, and plenty of porter in the basket." Therewith the jolly 
seamen produced a long bottle of grog, which was passed round from one to another ; 
and then began singing, shouting, laughing, roaring for the whole journey, " British 
sailors have a knack, pull away ho, boys ! Hurroo ! my fine fellows, does your mother 
know you're out? Hurroo, Tim Herlihy! you're a fluke, Tim Herlihy," One man 
sang on the roof, one hurrooed to the echo, another apostrophized the aforesaid Herlihy 
as he passed grinning on a car ; a third had a pocket-handkerchief flaunting from a pole, 
vrith which he performed exercises in the face of any horsemen whom w& met ; and 
great were their yells as the ponies shied off* at the salutation, and the riders swerved 
in their saddles. In the midst of this rattling chorus we went along: gradually the coun. 
try grew wilder and more desolate, and we passed through a grim mountain region, 
Uei^ and bare ; the road winding round some of the innumerable hilla, and once or twice. 
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by metnt of a tonnel* ruabing Mdly through them. One of thete toniiele, thejr enr, 
ia a couple <^ hundred yards long; and a pretty howling, I need not say, was made 
through that pipe of rock by the jolly yacht's crew. *' We saw you sketching in the 
blacksmith's shed at Glengariff," says one, " and we wished we had you on board. 
Such a jolly life we led of it !" They roved about the coast they said, in their vessel ; 
they feasted off the best of fish, mutton and whiskey ; they had Gamble's turtle4ioup on 
board, and fun from morning till night, and vice versd. Gradually it came out that there 
was not, owing to the tremendous rains, a dry comer in their ship ; that they slung two 
in a huge hammock in the cabin, and that one of their crew had been ill, and sldrked 
off. What a wonderful thing pleasure is! to be wet all day and night ; to be scorched 
and blistered by the sun and rain; to beat in and out of little harbors, and to exceed 
diurnally upon whiskey.punch — ^faith, London, and an arm-chair at the club, are more 
to the tastes of some men. 

After much mountain. work of ascending and descending (in which latter operation, 
and by the side of precipices that make passing cockneys rather squeamish, the carman 
drove like mad to the whooping and screeching of the red-rovers ;) we at length came 
to Kenmare, of which all that I know is that it lies prettily in a bay or arm of the sea ; 
that it is approached by a little hanging-bridge, which seems to be a wonder in these 
parts ; that it is a miserable place when you enter it ; and that, finally, a splendid lun- 
cheon of all sorts of meat and excellent cold salmon, may sometimes be had for a shil. 
ling at the hotel of the place. It is a great vacant house, like the rest of them, and 
would frighten people in England ; but after a few days one grows used to the Castle 
Rackrent style. I am not sure that there is not a certain sort of comfort to be had in 
these rambling rooms, and among these bustling, blundering waiters, which one doea 
not always meet with in an orderly English house of entertainment. 

After discussing the luncheon, we found the car with fresh horses, beggars, idlen, 
policemen, &c., standing round, of course ; and now the miraculous vehicle, which had 
held hitherto seven with some difficulty, was called upon to accommodate thirteen. 

A pretty noise would bur throe Englishmen of yesterday, nay any other Englishman, 
for the matter of that, have made, if coolly called upon to admit an extra party of four 
into a mail-coach ! The yacht's crew did not make a single objection : a couple clam- 
bered up on the roof, where they managed to locate themselves with wonderful inge- 
nuity, perched upon hard wooden chests, or agreeably reposing upon the knotted ropes 
which held them together : one of the new passengers scrambled between the driver's 
legs, where be held on somehow, and the rest were pushed and squeezed astonishingly 
in the car. 

Now, the fact must be told, that five of the new passengers (I don't count a little boy 
besides) were women, and very pretty, gay, frolicksome, lively, kind-hearted, innocent 
women, too ; and for the rest of the journey there was no end of laughing, and shout- 
ing, and singing, and hugging, so that the caravan presented the appearance which is 
depicted in the frontispiece of this work. 

Now it may be a wonder to some persons, that with such a cargo the carriage did 
not upset, or some of us did not fall ofi*, to which the answer is that we did fall off. A 
very pretty woman fell off, and showed a pair of never-mind-what-colored garters, and 
an interesting English traveller fell off, too ; but, Heaven bless you ! these cars are 
made to fall off from : and considering the circumstances of the case and in the same 
company, I would rather fall off than not. A great number of polite allusions and 
genteel inquiries were, as may be imagined, made by the jolly boat's crew. But 
though the lady affected to be a little angry at first, she was far too good-natured to be 
angry long, and at last fairly burst out laughing with the passengers. We did not fall 
off again, but held on very tight, and just as we were reaching Killarney, saw some- 
body else fall off from ano^er car. But in this instance the gentleman had no lady to 
tumble with. 

For almost half way from Kenmare, this wild, beautiful road commands views of the 
famous lake and vast blue mountains about Killarney. Turk, Tomies, and Mangerton, 
were clothed in purple, like kings in mourning : great, heavy clouds were gathered 
round their heads, parting away every now and then, and leaving their noble features 
bare. The lake lay for some time underneath us, dark and blue, with dark misty inl- 
ands in the midst. On the right-hand side of the road, would be a precipice covered 
with a thousand trees, or a green rocky flat, with a reedy mere in the midst, and othei 
mountains rising as far as we could see. I think of that diabolical tune in Der Freis 
chutz, while passing through this sort of country. Every now and then, in the midst 
of some fresh country or inclosed trees, or at a turn of the road, you lose sight of the 
great, big, awful mountain ; but, like the aforesaid tune in Der Frieschutz, it is always 
there close at hand You feel that it keeps you company. And so it was that we rode if 
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datk old Maofftirtoii, ihen preMntly ptst Mucnttt, and th<& throngk two xnilM of Atafniei 
of Ume*tree8, by numerous lodges and gentlemen's seats, across an old bridge, where 
you see the mountains again and the lake, until by lord Kenmare's house, a hideoua 
row of houses informed us that we were at Killamey. 

Here my companion suddenly let go my hand, and, by a certain uneasy motion of 
the waist, gave me notice to withdraw the other too ; and so we tattled up to the Ken- 
mare Arms : and so ended, not without a sigh on my part, one of the merriest aix-hoor 
rides that five yachtmen, one cockney, five women and a child, the carman, and a 
countryman with an alpeen, ever took in their lives. 

As for my fellow companion, she would hardly speak the next day, but all the five 
maritime men made me vow and promise that I would go and see them at Cork, where 
I should have horses to ride, the fastest yacht out of the harbor to sail in, and the best 
of whiskey, claret, and welcome. Amen, and may every single person who bnys a 
copy of this book meet with the same deserved fate. 

The town ot Killarney was in a violent state of excitement with a series of horse, 
races, hurdle-races, boat-races, and stag.hunts by land and water, which were taking 
place, and attracted a vast crowd from all parts of the kingdom. All the inns were 
full, and lodgings cost five shiUings a day, nay, more in some places ; for though my 
landlady, Mrs. Macgillicuddy, charges but that sum, a leisurely old gentleman whom I 
never saw in my life before, made my acquaintance by stopping me in the street, y^s. 
terday, and said he paid a pound a day for his two bed-rooms. 

The old gentleman is eager for company ; and, indeed, when a man travels alone, it 
is wonderful how little he cares to select his society ; how indifferent company pleases 
him ; how a good fellow delights him ; how sorry he is when the time for parting comes, 
and he has to walk off alone, and begin the friendship.hunt over again. 

The first sight I witnessed at Killarney was a race-ordinary, where for a sum of 
twelve shillings any man could take his share of turbot, salmon, venison, and beef, with 
port, and sherry, and whiskey.punch at discretion. Here were the squires of Cork and 
Ksny, one or two Englishmen, whose voices amid the rich humming brogue round 
about, sounded quite afiected (not that they were so, but there seems a sort of imper- 
tinence in the shrill high-pitched tone of the Eng ish voice here :) at the head of a table, 
near the chairman, sat some brilliant young dragoons, neat, solemn, dull, with huge 
mustachios, and boots polished to a nicety. 

And here of course the conversation was of the horse, horsy. How Mr. This had refused 
fifteen hundred guineas for a horse which he |}ought for a hundred; how Bacchus was 
the best horse in Ireland ; which horses were to run at Something races ; and how the 
Marquis of Waterford gave a plate or a purse. We drank "the Queen," with hip, hip, 
hurra. The " winner of the Kenmare stakes," hurray. Presently the gentleman next 
me rose and made a speech ; he had brought a mare down, and won the stakes, a hun. 
dred and seventy guinea?, and I looked at him with a great deal of respect. Other 
toasts ensued, and more talk about horses ; nor am I in the least disp.>eed to sneer at 
gentlemen who like sporting and talk about it ; for I do believe that the conversation 
of a dozen fox-hunters is just as clever as that of a similar number of merchants, bar. 
risters, or literary men. But to this trade, as to all others, a man must be bred ; if he 
has not learnt it thoroughly or in early life, he will not readily become a proficient after- 
wards, and when therefore the subject is broached, had best maintain a profound silence. 

A young Edinburgh cockney, with an easy self-confidence that the reader may have 
- perhaps remarked in others of his calling and nation, and who evidently knew as much 
of sporting matters as the individual who writes this, proceeded nevertheless to give the 
company his opinions, and greatly astonished them all, for these simple people are at 
first willing to believe that a stranger is sure to be a knowing fellow, and did not seem 
inclined to be undeceived even by this little pert grinning Scotsman. It was good to 
hear him talk of Haddington, Musselburgh — and Heaven knows what strange outland- 
Ssh places, as if they were known to all the world. And here would be a good oppor. 
tunity to enter into a dissertation upon natural characteristics; to show that the bold 
swaggering Irishman is really a modest fellow, while the canny Scot is a most brazen 
one; to wonder why the inhabitant of one country is ashamed of it, which is in itself so 
fertile and beautiful, and has produced more than its fair proportion of men of genius, 
valor, and wit ; whereas it never enters into the l^ead of a Scotchman to question his 
own equality (and somethmg more) at all : but that such discussions are quite unpr jfiu 
able, nay, that exactly the contrary propositions may be argued to just as much length. 
lias the reader ever tried with a dozen of Mr. Tocqueville's short crisp philosophic 
apothegms and taken the converse of them? The one or other set of propositivins 
will answer equally well, and it is the best way to avoid all such. Let tiie above p^s. 
tM^y then, simply be understood to say, that, on a certain day, the writer met a vulgar 
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Htde Scotchman— not tiiat all Scotchmen are Vulgar; that this little pert creature pratdad 
about his country as if he and it were ornaments to the world, which the latter is, no 
doubt; and that one coidd not but contrast his behavior with that of great big stalwart 
simple Irishmen, who asked your opinion of their country with as much modesty as 
if you — ^because an Englishman — ^must be somebody, and they the dust of the earth. 

Indeed« this want of self confidence, at times becomes quite painful to the stranger : 
if in reply to their queries, you say you like the country, people seem really quite de- 
lighted. Why should they ? Why should a stranger's opinion who doesn't Imow the 
country, be more valued than a native's who does ? Suppose an Irishman in England 
were to speak in praise or abuse of the country, would one be particularly pleased or 
annoyed ? One would be glad that the .man liked his trip, but as for his good or bad 
opinion of the country, the country stands on its own bottom, superior to any opinion of 
any man or men. 

I must beg pardon of the little Scotchman for reverting to him (let it be rememberer 
that there were two Scotchmen at Killarney, and that I speak of the other one,) but I 
have seen no specimen of that sort of manners in any Irishman since I have been in the 
country. I have met more gentlemen here than in any place I ever saw, gentlemen of 
high and low ranks, that is to say, men shrewd and delicate of perception, observant of 
society, entering into the feelings of others, and anxious to set them at ease or to gratify 
them ; of course exaggerating their professions of kindness, and in so far insincere ; but 
the very exaggeration seems to be a proof of a kindly nature, and I wish in England 
we were a little more complimentary. In Dublin, a lawyer left his chambers, and a lite. 
rary man his books, to walk the town with me — the town, which they must know a 
great deal too well, for pretty as it is, it is but a small place after all, not like that great 
bustling, changing, struggling world, the Englishman's capital. « Would a London .man 
leave his business to trudge to the Tower or the Park with a stranger ? ^ We would ask 
him to dine at the club, or to eat whitebait at Lovegrove's, and think our duty done, 
neither -caring for him, nor professing to care for him: and we pride ourselves on our 
honesty accordingly. Never was honesty more selfish. And so a vulgar man in Eng. 
land di&dains to flatter his equals, and chiefly displays his character of snob by assuming 
as much as he can for himself, swaggering and showing ofl*in his coarse, dull, stupid way. 

" I am a gentleman, and pay my way," as the old fellow said at Glengariff". I have 
not heard a sentence near so vulgar from any man in Ireland. Yes, by the way, there 
was another Englishman at Cork ; a man in a middling, not to say humble, situation of 
life. When introduced to an Irish gentleman, his formula seemed to be, " I think, sir, 
I have met you somewhere before." " I am sure, sir, I have met you before," he said, 
for the second time in my hearing, to a gentleman of great note in Ireland. " Yes,' I 
have met you at Lord X— 's." ** I don't know my Lord X.," replied the Irishman. 
" Sir," says the other, "I shall have great pleasure in introducing you to him.'** Well, 
the good-natured simple Irishman thought this gentleman a very fine fellow. There 
was only one, of some dozen who spoke about him, that found out Snob. I suppose 
the Spaniards lorded it over the Mexicans in this way : their drummers passing for 
generals among the simple red men, their glass beads for jewels, and their insolent 
bearing for heroic superiority. 

Leaving then the race-ordinary (that little Scotchman with his airs has carried us 
the deuce knows how far out of the way,) I came home just as the gentlemen of the 
race were beginning to " mix," that is, to forsake the wine for the punch. At the 
lodgings I found my five companions of the morning with a bottle of that wonderful 
whiskey of which they spoke ; and which they had agreed to exchange against a bundle 
of Liverpool cigars : so we discussed them, the whiskey, and other topics in common. 
Now there is no need to violate the sanctity of private life, and report the conversation 
which took place, the songs which were sung, the speeches which were made, and the 
other remarkable events of the evening. Suffice it to say, that the English traveller 
gradually becomes accustomed to whiskey-punch (in moderation, of course,) and finds 
the beverage very agreeable at Killarney ; against which I recollect a protest was en- 
tered at Dublin. 

But after we had talked of hunting, racing, rogatting, and all other sports, I camelo 
a discovery which astonished me, and for which these honest kind fellows are men. 
tioned publicly here. The portraits, or a sort of resemblance of four of them, may be 
seen in the foregoing drawing of the car. . The man with the straw hat and handkerchief 
tied over it, is the captain of an Indiaman ; three others, each with a pair of mus. 
taches, sported yacht-coetumee, jackets, club-anchor-buttons, and so forth ; and, finally, 
one on die other side of the car (who cannot be seen on account of the portmantoaoa, 
otherwise the likeneas woold be perfect,) was dressed wiUi « coat and hat in the ordinaijr 
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three are attomiee, every man of them. 
Two in lai;gc practice in Cork and Dublin, 
the other, and owner of the yacht, under 
articles to the attorney of Cork. Now 
did any Englishman ever live with three 
attomies for a whole day, laithout hear- 
ing a single syllable of law spoken ? Did 
we ever see in our country attomies 
with mustaches ; or, above all, an at. 
tomey's clerk the owner of a yacht of 
thirty tons ? He is a gentleman of pro. 
party too, the heir that is to a good es. 
tate ; and has had a yacht of his own, he 
says, ever since he was fourteen years 
old. Is there any EngUsh boy of four, 
teen who commands a ship, with a crew 
of five men under him ? We all agreed 
to have a boat for the stag.hunt on the 
lake next day ; and I went to bed wonder, 
ing at this strange country more than 
ever. An attorney with mustaches! 
What would they say of him in Chan. 
oery-Une 7 




CHAPTER XI. 

KILLASNET.~STACkHI7nT. 
ma ON THE V^KE. 

Mrs. MacoillicuddY's 
house is at the comer of 
the two principal streets 
of Killamey town, and 
the drawing-room win- 
dows command each a 
street. Before one win* 
dow is a dismal, ricketty 
building, with a slated 
face, that looks like an 
ex-town hall. There is 
a row of arches to the 
ground-floor, the angles 
at the ^ base of wMch 
seem to have mouldered 
or to have been kicked 
away. Over the centre 
arch is a picture with a 
flounshing yellow in- 
scription above, import- 
ing that it is the meet- 
ingplace of the Total Ab- 
stinence Society. Total 
abstinence is represent, 
ed by the figures of a 
gentleman in a blue 
coat and drab tights, 
with gilt garters, who is 
giving his hand to a lady; 
between them is an es- 
cutcheon surmounted 
with a croBBand chaxged 
with leligiow emhlewfi. 
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Cniiiid^ dott above ike heads and between the legs of this happy pairrwhile an exceed, 
ingly small tea.table with the reqnisite crockery reposes a^fainst the lady's knee ; a still, 
with Death's-head and bloody.bones filling up the vacant comer near the gentleman. 
A sort of market is held here, and the place is swarming with blue cloaks, and groups 
of men talking ; here and there is a stall with coarse linens, crockery, a cheese ; and 
crowds of egg and milk- women are squatted on the pavement with their ragged cus- 
tomers or gossips ; and the yellow-haired girl, on the opposite page, with a barrel con- 
taining noting at all, has been sitting, as if for her portrait, this hour past. 

Carts, cars, jingles, barouches, horses, and vehicles of all descriptions, rattle presently 
through the streets, for the town is crowded with company for the races and other sports, 
and all the world is bent to see the stag.hunt on the lake. Where the ladies of &e 
Macgillicuddy family have slept. Heaven knows, for their house is full of lodgers. What 
voices you hear ! " Bring me some hot wafa^," says a genteel, high-piped English 
voice. "Hwhere's'me hot wather," roars a deep-toned Hibernian. See over the way, 
three ladies in ringlets and green tabinet taking their " tay " preparatory to setting out. 
I wonder whether they heard the sentimental songs of the law-marines last night ? they 
must have been edified if they did. 

My companions came, true to their appointment, and we walked down to the boats, 
lying at a couple of miles from the town, near the Victoria Inn, a handsome mansion, 
in pretty grounds, close to the lake, and owned by the patriotic Mr. Finn. A noble- 
man ofiered Finn eight hundred pounds for the use of his house during the races, and, 
to Finn's eternal honor be it said, he refused the money, and said he would keep his 
house for his friends and patrons, the public. Let the Coric Steam Packet Company 
think of this generosity on the part of Mr. Finn, and blush for shame ; at the Cork 
Agricultural Show they raised their fares, and were disappointed in their speculation, 
oa they deserved to be, by indignant Englishmen refusing to go at all. 

The morning had been bright enough, but for fear of accidents we took our Mackin- 
toshes, and at about a mile from the town found it necessary to assume those garments 
and wear them for the greater part of the day. Passing by the Victoria, with its beau- 
tiful walks, park, and lodge, we came to a little creek, where the boats were moored, 
and there was the wonderful lake before us, with its mountains, and islands, and trees. 
Unluckily, however, the mountains happened to be invisible ; the islands looked like 
gray masses in the fog, and all that we could see for some time was the gray silhouette 
of the boat ahead of us, in which a passenger was engaged in a witty conversation with 
some boat still farther in the mist. 

Drumming and trumpeting was heard at 
a little distance, and presently we found 
ourselves in the midst of a fleet of boats 
upon the rocky shores of the beautiful little 
Inmsfallen. 

Here we landed for a while, and the 
weather clearing up, allowed us to see this 
chArming spot. Rocks, shrubs, and little ab- 
rupt rises and falls of ground, covered with 
the brightest emerald grass; a beautiful 
little ruin of a Saxon chapel, lying gentle, 
delicate, and plaintive on the shore ; some 
noble trees round about it, and beyond, pres- 
ently, the tower of Ross Castle, island after 
island appearing in the clearing sunshine, 
8jid the huge hills throwing their misty veils off, and wearing their noble robes of purple. 
The boats' crews were grouped about the place, and one large barge especially had 
landed some sixty people, being the Temperance band, with its drums, trumpets, and 
wives. They were marshalled by a grave old gentleman, with a white waistcoat and a 
queue, a silver medal decorating one side of his coat, and a brass heart reposing on the 
other flap. The horns performed some Irish airs prettily ; and, at length, at the instiga- 
tion of a fellow who went swaggering about with a pair of whirling drumsticks, all formed 
together, and played Garryowen — ^the active drum, of course, most dreadfully out of time. 
Having strolled about the island for a quarter of an hour, it became time to take to 
the boats again, and we were rowed over to the wood opposite Sullivan's cascade, 
where the hounds had been laid in in ^e morning, and the stag was expected to take 
water. Fifty or sixty men are employed on the mountain to drive the stag lake-wards, 
■hould he be inclined to hreak away ; and the sport generally ends by the stag^ a wild 
one, making for the water with the pack swimming afterwards ; and here he is taken 
and disposed of, how I know not It is rather a parade than a stag^hunt, but, with all 
the boats around and the nobU yiew, most be a fine thing to see. 
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Pretentlf ftaerlog liia biige, l^e Erin, with twelve oen, and a green fla^ sweeinng 
lQa% water, came by the preeident of the aports, Mr. John O'Connell, a gendeman who 
appears to be liked by rich and poor here, and by the latter especially is adored. *' Sore 
we'd dhrown ourselves for him," one man told me, and proceeded to speak eagerly in 
his praise, and to tell numberless acts of his generosity and justice. The justice is rather 
rude in this wild country sometimes, and occasionally the judges not only deliver the 
aentenee but execute it, nor does any one think of appealing to any more regular juris- 
diction. The likeness of Mr. 0*Connell to his brother is very striking ; one might have 
declared it was the Liberator sitting at the stem of the boat. 

Some scores more boats were there, darting up and down in the pretty, busy waters. 
Here came a Cambridge boat ; and where, indeed, will not the gentlemen of that re. 
nowned university be found 7 Yonder were the dandy dragoons, stiff, silent, alimy 
faultlessly appointed, solemnly puffing cigars. Every now and then a hound would 
be heard in the wood, whereon numbers of voices, right and left, would begin to yell 
in chorus — Hurroo I Hoop ! Yow, yow, yow, in accents the most shrill or the most 
melancholious ; meam while the sun had had enough of die sport, the mountains put on 
their veils again, the islands retreated into the mist, the word went through the fleet to 
spread all umbrellas, and ladies took shares of Mackintoehes, and disappeared under 
the flaps of silk cloaks. 

The wood comes down to the very edge of the water, and many of the crews 
thought fit to land and seek this green shelter. There you might see how the dandium 
eumma genus hssit ulmo, clambering up thither to hide from the rain, and many 
" membra'' in dabbled Russia-ducks, cowering viridi sub arbuto ; ad aquas lene caput. 
To behold these moist dandies, the natives of the country came eagerly. Strange, 
savage faces might be seen peering from out of the trees ; long.haired, bare.leggred 
girls came down the hill, some with green apples and very sickly.looking plums ; some 
with whiskey and goat's milk — a ragged boy had a pair of stag's horns to sell : the 
place swarmed with people. We went up the hill to see the noble cascade, and when 
you say that it comes rushing down over rocks and through tangled woods, alas ! one 
has said all the dictionary can help you to, and not enough to distinguish this particular 
cataract from any other. This seen and admired, we came back to the harbor where 
the boats lay, and from which spot the reader might have seen the following view df 
the laka^that is, you uxnUd see the lake, if the miat would only clear away. 




Bnt this for houra it did not aeem inclined to do."* We rowed up and down indns. 
triously for a period of time which aeemed to me atrociously long. The bugles of the 
Erin had long since sounded " Home, sweet home," and the greater part ol the fleet 
had dispersed. As for the stag-hunt, all I saw of it waa four doga, that appeared on 
the shore at different intervals ; and a huntsman, in a acarlet coat, who aimUarly came 
and went : once or twice we were gratified by hearing the hounda, but at last it waa 
aA-eed that there waa no chance for the day, and we rowed off to Kenmare cottage, 
where, on the lovely lawn, or in the cottage adjoining, the gentry piciic ; ; nd wher«y 
with a handkerchief full of potatoea, we made aa plMsant a meal at ever I recollect. 
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Here a good number of the boats were aaeembled ; here yoa might fee eloths spread, 
and dinner going on ; here were those wonderful officers, looking as if they had just 
stepped from bandboxes, with, by heavens ! not a shirt collar disarranged, nor a boot 
dimmed by the wet. An old piper was making a very feeble music, with a handker. 
chief spread over his face; and farther on a little smiling German boy was plajring an 
accordion, and singing a ballad of Hauffs. I had a silver medal in my pocket, with 
Victoria on one side and Britannia on the other, and gave it him, for the sake of old 
times and his round friendly face. Oh, little German boy, many a night as you trudge 
lonely through this wild land, must you yearn after bruderlein and schwesterlein at 
home — ^yonder in stately Frankfort city that lies by silver Mayn. I thought of vine- 
yards and sunshine, and the greasy clock in the theatre, and the railroad all the way to 
Wiesbaden, and the handsome Jew country-houses by the Bockenheimer-Tbor .... 
** Come along," says the boatman, *' all the gindemin are waiting for your honor ;" 
and I found them finishing the potatoes, and we all had a draught of water from the 
lake, and so pulled to the middle, or Turk lake, through the picturesque green rapid 
that floats under Brickeen bridge. 

What is to be said about Turk Lake ? When there, we agreed that it was more 
beautiful than the large lake, of which it is not one fourth the size — then, when we 
came back, we said *' No, the large lake is the most beautiful ;" and so, at every point 
we stopped at, we determined that that particular spot was the prettiest in the whole 
lake. The fact is, and I don't care to own it, they are too handsome. As for a man 
coming from his desk in London or Dublin, and seeing " the whole lakes in a day," 
he is an ass for his pains : a child doing sums in addition might as well read the whole 
multiplication table, and fancy he had it by heart. We should look at these wonderful 
things leisurely and thoughtfully ; and even then, blessed is he who understands them. 
I wonder what impression the sight made upon the three tipsy Englishmen at Glen, 
gariflf? What idea of natural beauty belongs to an old fellow who says he is *' a 
gentleman, and pays his way ?" What to a jolly fox-hunter, who had rather see a good 
" screeching" run with the hounds, than the best landscape ever painted ? And yet, 
they all come hither, and go through the business regularly, and would not miss seeing 
every one of the lakes, and going up every one of the hills — by which circumlocution 
the writer wishes ingenuously to announce that he will not see any more lakes, ascend 
any mountains or towers, visit any gaps of Dunloe, or any prospects whatever, except 
such as nature shall fling in his way in the course of a quiet reasonable walk. 

In the middle lake we were carried to an island, where a ceremony of goat's milk 
and whiskey is performed by some travellers, and where you are carefully conducted to 
a spot that " Sir Walter Scott admired more than all." Whether he did or not, we cin 
only say on the authority of the boatman ; but the place itself was a quiet nook, where 
three waters meet, and indeed of no great picturesqueness when compared with the 
beauties around. But it is of a gentle, homely beauty — not like the lake, which is as a 
princess dressed out in diamonds and velvet for a drawing-room, and knowing herself 
to be faultless too. As for Innisfallen, it was just as if she gave one smiling peep into 
the nursery before she went away, so quiet, innocent, and tender is that lovely spot ; 
but, depend on it, if there is a lake fairy or princess, as Croflon Croker and other histo. 
rians assert, she is of her nature a vain creature, proud of her person, and. fond of the 
finest dresses to adorn it. May I confess, that I would rather, for a contin'iance, have 
a house facing a paddock, with a cow in it, than be always looking at this immense 
overpowering splendor. You would not, my dear brother cockney from Tooley-street 
— no, those brilliant eyes of thine were never meant to gaze at anything less bright than 
the sun. Your mighty spirit finds nothing too vast for its comprehension, spurns what 
is humble as unwerthy, and only, like Foot's bear, dances to " the genteelest of tunes." 

The long and short of the matter is, that on getting off the lake, after seven hours' 
rowing, I felt as much relieved as if I had been dining for the same length of time with 
her Majesty the Queen, and went jumping home as gayly as possible ; but those marine 
lawyers insisted so piteously upon seeing Ross Castle, close to which we were at 
length landed, that I was obliged (in spite of repeated oaths to the contrary,) to ascend 
that tower, and take a bird's-eye view of the scene. Thank Heaven, I have neither 
tail nor wings, and have not the slightest wish to be a bird ; that continual immensity 
of prospect which stretches beneath those little wings of theirs, must deaden their 
intellects, depend on it. Tomkins and I are not made for the immense. We can 
enjoy a litde at a time, and enjoy that little very much ; or if like birds, we are like 
the ostrich — ^not that we have fine feathers to our backs, but because we cannot fly. 
Press us too much, and we become flurried and run ofl*, and bury our heads in the quiet 
boeom of dear mother earth, and so get rid of the din, and the dazzle, and the shouting. 

Because we dined upon potatoes, that was no reason we should sap on battermiiks 
well, well, silmon is good, and whiskey is good too. 

3* 
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CHAPTER XII. 

TTT.T. Al?nST— THl KACB. JCCCX08S. 

The nees were as gay as laces could be, in spite of one or two nntowazd accideats 
tittt arrired at the close of the day's sport. Where all the people came from, diat 
thronged oat o[ the town was a wonder ; where all the Tehicles, the can, barooches, and 
shandrydans, the carts, the hoise and donkey.jnen could hare found suble and shelter, 
who can tell ? Of all these equipages and donkeypages I had a fine view finom Mrs. 
M acgillicaddy's window, and it was {feasant to see the happy faces shining under tbe 
bhie cloaks as the carts rattled by. 

A very handsome yoong lady — I presome Miss Mac 6. — ^who gives a band to die 
drawing-room, and comes smiling in with the tea.pot ; Miss Mac G., I say, appeared to. 
day in a silk bonnet and stiff silk dreae, with a brooch and a black mande, as smart as 
any lady in the land, and looking as if she was accustomed to her dress too, which the 
honseniaid on the banks of Thames does not. Indeed, I have not met a more ladylike 
young person in Ireland than Mias Mac G. ; and, when I saw her in a handsome car 
on the course, I was quite proud of a bow. 

Tramping thither, too, as hard as they could walk, and as happy and smiling as poe- 
aible, were Mary the coachman's wife, of the day before, and Johanna with the child, 
and presendy the other young lady — the man with the stick, yon may be sure ; he wo«ild 
toil a year for that day's pleasure : they are all mad for it ; people walk from miles and 
miles round to the race ; they come without a penny in their pockets, often, trusting to 
chance and charity, and that some worthy gentleman may fling them a sixpence. A 
gentleman told me that he saw on the course persons from his part of the country, who 
must have walked eighty miles for the sport. 

For a mile and a half to the race^course there could be no pleasanter occnpaticm than 
looking at the happy multimdes who were thronging thither ; and, I am bound to say, 
that on rich or poor shou'ders I never saw so many handsome faces in my life. In the 
carriages, among the ladies of Kerry, every second woman was handsome ; and there is 
something peculiarly tender and pleasing in the looks of the young female peasantry, 
that is perhaps even better than beauty. Beggars had taken their stations along the joad 
in no great numbers, for I suspect diey were most of them on the ground, and those who 
remained were consequendy of the oldest and ngliesL It is a shame that sach horrible 
figures are allowed to appear in public, as some of the loathsome ones which belong to 
these unhappy people. On went the crowd, however, laughing and gay as possible ; 
all sorts of fun passing from car to foot-passengers as the pretty girls came clattering by, 
and the " boys" had a word for each. One lady, with long, flowing, auburn hair, who 
was turning away her head from some " boys" very demurely, I actually saw, at a pause 
of the cart, kissed by one of them. She gave the fellow a huge box on the ear, and he 
roared out, ^ O, murther I" and she frowned for some time as hard as she could, while 
the ladies in the blue cloaks at the back of the ear uttered a shrill rebuke in Irish. But 
in a minute the whole party was grinning, and the young fellow who had administered 
the salute may, for what I know, have taken another without the sl^ on the face, by 
way of exchange. 

And here, lest the fair public may have a bad opinion of the peraonage who talks of 
kissing with such awful levity, let it be said, that with all this laughing, romping, kissing, 
and the like, there are no more innocent girls in the world than the Irish girls ; and that 
the women of our squeamish country are hi more liable to err. One has but to walk 
through an English and Irish town, and see how much superior is the morality of the 
.atter. That great terror-striker, the Confessional, is before the Irish giri, and, sooner 
or later, her sins must be told there. 

By this time we are got upon the coorse, which is really one of the most beautiful 
spots that ever was seen ; the lake and mountains lying along two sides of it, and of 
course visible from all. They were b usy putting up the hurdles when we arrived — 
Jtiff* bars and poles, four feet from the gi -uund, with furze bushes over them. The grand 
stand was already full ; along the hed.'ges sat thousands of the people, sitting at their 
ease doing nothing, and happy as kings. A daguerreotype would have been of great 
service to have taken their portraits, a:ad I never saw a vast multitude of heads and at- 
titudes so picturesque and lively. The sun lighted up the whole course and the lakes 
widi amaring brightness, though behinci the former lay a huge rack of the darkest douds, 
i^gainst whieh the eom-fields and metidows shoiie in the bril^itest green and go&dt and 
Jt/ow of white tents was qiiite danling. 
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There was a brightness and intelligence about this immeise Irish crowd, which I 
don't remember to have seen in an English one. The women in their blue cloaks, 
with red smiling faces peering from one end, and bare feet from the other, had seated 
themselves in all sorts of pretty attitudes of cheerful contemplation ; and the men, who 
are accustomed to lie about, were doing so now with all their might — sprawling on the 
banks with as much ease and variety as club-room loungers on their sofa cushions— or 
squatted leisurely among the green potatoes. The sight of so much happy laziness did 
one good to look on. Nor did the honest fellows seem to weary of this amusement. 
Hours passed on, and the gentlefolks (judging from our party) began to grow somewhat 
weary ; but the finest peasantry of Europe never budged from their posts, and continued 
to indulge in talk, indolence, and conversation. 

When we came to the row of white tents, as usual it did not look so brilliant or im- 
posing as it appeared from a little distance, though the scene around them was animating 
enough. The tents were long humble booths stretched on hoops, each with its humble 
streamer or ensign without, and containing, of course, articles of refreshment within. 
But Father Mathew has been busy among the publicans, and the consequence is, that 
the poor fellows are now condemned for the most part to sell " tay" in place of whiskey ; 
for the concoction of which beverage, huge caldrons were smoking in front of each hut- 
door, in round graves dug for the purpose and piled up with black smoking sod. 

Behind this camp were the carts of the poor people, Which were not allowed to pene- 
trate into the quarter where the quality cars stood. And a little way from the huts 
again, you might see (for you could scarcely hear) certain pipers executing their melo- ' 
dies and inviting people to dance. 

Anything more lugubrious than the drone of the pipe, or the jig danced to it, or the 
countenances of the dancers and musicians, I never saw. Roimd each set of dancers 
the people formed a ring, in the which the figurantes and coryphdes went through their 
operations. The toes went in and the toes went out ; then there came certain mystic 
figures of hands across, and so forth. I never saw less grace or seemingly less enjoy- 
ment, no, not even in a quadrille. The people, however, took a great interest, and it was 
" Well done, Tim !" " Step out. Miss Brady !" and so forth, during the dance. 

Thimble-rig too obtained somewhat, though in a humble way. A ragged scoundrel, 
the image of Hogarth's Bad Apprentice, v/ent bustling and shouting through the crowd 
with his dirty tray and thimble ; and as soon as he had taken his post, stated that this 

was the " royal game of thimble," and 
calling upon " gintlemin" to come for- 
ward ; and then a ragged fellow would 
be seen to approach, with as innocent 
an air as he could assume, and the by- 
standers might remark that the second 
ragged fellow almost alwa3rs won. 
Nay, he was so benevolent, in many 
instances, as to point out to various 
people who had a mind to bet, under 
which thimble the pea actually was ; 
meanwhile, the first fellow was sure to 
be looking away and talking to some 
one in the crowd. But somehow it 
generally happened, and how of course 
I can't tell, that any man who listened 
to the advice of rascal No. 2, lost his 
money. I believe it is so even in 
England. 

Then you would see gentlemen 
with halfpenny roulette-tables; and 
again, here were a pair (indeed they 
are very good portraits) who came 
forward disinterestedly with a table 
and a pack of cards, and began play, 
ing against each other for ten shillings 
a game, betting crowns as freely as 
possible. 

Gambling, nowever, must have been 

fatal to both of these gentlemen, else 

might not one haVe iuppoted, that if they were in the habit of winning much, tiiey 

weuld have treated themBelves to better clothes 1 ThiB> h.Q^«H«>>s^ %^ ^vi -^sf^Sa.'^S 
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gamblers, as the reader has, no doabt, remarkecl ; for, look at a game of loo or vuigi et 
Ufi, played in a friendly way, and where you, and three or four odiers, have certainly 
loet three or four pounds : well, ask at the end of the game who has won ? and yoa in. 
variably find that nobody has. Hopkins has only covered himself; Snooks has neither 
loet nor won ; Smith has won four shillings ; and so on. Who gets the money 7 The 
devil gets it, I dare say ; and so, no doubt, he has laid hold of the money of yonder 
gendeman in the handsome great-coat. 

But, to the shame of the stewards be it spoken, they are extremely averse to this kind 
of sp^n ; and presently comes up <ene, a stout old gentleman on a bay horse, wielding 
a huge hunting-whip, at the sight of which all fly, amateurs, idlers, professional men, 
and all. He is a rude customer to deal with, that gentleman wiUi the whip : jost now 
he was clearing the course, and cleared it with such a vengeance, that a whole troop on 
a hedge retreated backwards into a ditch opposite, where was rare kicking, and sprawl, 
ing, and disarrangement of petticoats, and cries of " O murther V* " Mother (^ God !" 
'* I'm kilt !'* and so on. But as soon as the horsewhip was gone, the people clam, 
hired out of their ditch again, and were as thick as ever on the bank. 

The last instance of the exercise of the whip shall be this. A groom rode insolently 
after a gentleman, and calling him names, and inviting him to f^ht. This the great 
flagellator hearing, rode up to the groom, lifted him gracefully off fais horse into the 
air, and on the ground, and when there adiministered to him a severe and merited fusti. 
gation ; after which he told the course-keepers to drive the fellow off the coarse, and 
enjoined the latter not to appear again at his peril. 

As for the races themselves, I won't pretend to say that they were better or worse 
than other such amusements ; or to quarrel with gentlemen who choose to risk their 
lives in manly exercise. In the first race there was a fall ; one of the gentlemen was 
carried off the ground, and it was said he was dead. In the second race, a hojne and 
man went over s>.nd over each other, and the fine young man (we had seen him five 
minutes before, full of life and triumph, clearing the hurdles on Ms gray horse» at the 
head of the race :) in the second heat of the second race, the poor fellow missed his 
leap, was carried away, stunned and dying ; and the bay.horsc won. 

I was standing during the first heat of this race (this is the second man the gray has 
l^led — they ought to call him the Pale Horse,) by half.a.dozen young girls from the 
gentleman's village, -and hundreds more of them were there, anxious for the honor of 
their village, the young squire, and the gray horse. Oh, how they hurra'd as he rode 
ahead ! I saw these girb — they might be fourteen years old — after the catastrophe. 
" Well," says I, " this is a sad end to the race." " And is it the pink jacket or the 

blue has won this time ?" says one of the girls. It was poor Mr. C 's only epitaph : 

and wasn't it a sporting answer ? That girl ought to be a hurdle 4:acer's wife ; and I 
would like, for my part, lo bestow her upon the groom who won the race. 

I don't care to confess, that the acciSlGnt to the poor young gentleman so thoroughly 
disgusted my feelings as a man and a cockney, that I turned off the race-course short, 
and hired a horse for sixpence to carry me back to Miss Macgillicuddy. In the even- 
ing, at the inn (let no man who values comfort go to an Irish inn in race-time,) a blind 
old piper, with silvery hair, and a most respectable, bard-like appearance, played a great 
deal too much for us after dinner. He played very well, and with very much feeling, 
ornamenting the airs with flourishes and variations that were very pretty indeed, and 
his pipe was by far the most melodious I have heard : but honest truth compels me to 
say, that the bad pipes are execrable, and the good inferior to a clarionet. 

Next day, instead of going back to the race.course, a car drove me out to M across, 
where, in Mr. Herbert's beautiful grounds, lies the prettiest little l^ou of a ruined abbey 
ever seen — a little chapel with a little chancel, a little cloister, a little dormitory, and in 
tbe midst of the cloister a wonderful huge yew-tree which darkens the whole 
The abbey is famous in book and legend ; nor could two young lovers, or artists in 
search of the picturesque, or picnic parties with the cold chicken and champagne in the 
distance, find a more charming place to while away a summer's day than in the park 
of Mr. Herbert. But depend on it, for show.places and the due enjoyment of scenery, 
that distance of cold chickens and champagne is the most pleasing perspective one can 
have. I would have sacrificed a mountain or two for the above, and woiUd have pitched 
Mangerton into the lake for the sake of a friend with whom to ei^oy the rest of the 
landscape. 

The walk through Mr. Herbert's domain carries you, through all sorts of beautifal 
avenues, by a fine house which he is building in the Elizabethan style, and from which, 
as from the whole road, you command the most wonderful rich views of the lake. The 
shore breaks into little bays, which the water washes : here and there are picturesque 
gny rocks to meet it the bright grass m often, or the shrubs of every kind which hatht 



tiiair roMi in the lake.' it Wu Angost, aad the men Wore Turk CotU|f6 were etittlaf 
a eecond crop of elovef » as fine, Beemingly, as a first crop elsewhere ; a short walk from 
it brought us to a neat rodge, whence issued a keeper with a key, quite willing, for the 
consideration of sixpencie, to conduct us to Turk Waterfall. 

Eveigreens and other trees, in their brightest livery ; blue sky; roaring water, here 
black, and yonder, foaming of a dazzling white ; rocks shining in the dark places, or 
frowning black against tbe light, all the. leaves a^ 1 branches keeping up a perpetual 
waving and dancing round about the cascade : wh:.t is the use of putting down all this? 
A man might describe the cataract of the Serpentine in exactly the same terms, and the 
reader be no wiser. Suffice it to say, that the Turk cascade is even handsomer than 
the before.mentioned waterfall of O'SuUivan, and that a man may pass half an hour 
there, and look, and listen, and muse, and not even feel the want of a companion, or so 
much as think of the iced champagne. There is just enough of savageness in the Turk 
cascade to make the view piequante. It is not, at this season at least, by any means 
fierce, only wild ; nor was the scene peopled by any of the rude, red-shanked figures 
that clustered about the trees of O'Sullivan's waterfall — savages won't pay sixpence for 
the prettiest waterfall ever seen, so that this only was for the best of company. 

I'he road hence to Killamey carries one through Mucross village, a pretty cluster of 
houses, where the sketcher will find abundant materials for exercising his art and puzz. 
ling his hand. There are not only npble trees, but a green common and an old water- 
gate to a river lined on either side by beds of rushes, and discharging itself beneath an 
old milUwheel. But the old milUwheel was perfectly idle, like most men and mill, 
wheels in this country : by it is a ruinous house, and a fine garden of stinging-nettles ; 
opposite it, on the common, is anotlier ruinous house, with another garden containing 
the same plant ; and far away are sharp ridgee of purple hills, which make as pretty a 
landscape as the eye can see. I don't know how it is, but throughout the country the 
men and the landscapes seem to be the same, and one and the other seem rugged, 
ruined, and cheerful. 

Having been employed all day (making some abominable attempts at landscape-draw. 
ing, which shall not be exhibited here,) it became requisite, as the evening approached, 
to recruit an exhausted cockney stomach, which, after a very moderate portion of exer- 
cise, begins to sigh for beef-steaks in the most peremptory manner. Hard by is a fine 
hotel with a fine sign, stretching along the road for the space of a dozen windows at 
least, and looking' inviting enough. All the doors were open, and I walked into a great 
number of rooms, but the only person I saw was a woman with trinkets of arbutus, who 
offered me, by way of refreshment, a walking-stick or a card-rack. I suppose every- 
body was at the races ; and an evilly-disposed person might have laid main-.ba88e upon 
the great-coats which were there, and the silver-spoons, if by any miracle such things 
were kept — but Britannia metal is the favorite somposition in Ireland ; or else iron by 
itself ; or else iron that has been silvered over ; but that takes good care to peep out at 
all thn comers of the foriu : and, blessed is the traveller who has not other observations 
to make regarding his fork, besides the mere abrasion of the silver. 

This was the last day's race, and on the next morning (Sunday,) all the thousands 
who had crowded to the race seemed trooping to the chapels, and the streets were blue 
with cloaks. Walking in to prayers, and without his board, came my young friend of 
the thimble-rig, and presently after sauntered in the fellow with the long coat, who had 
played at cards for sovereigns. I should like to hear the confession of himself and 
friend, the next time they communicate with his Reverence. 

The extent of this town is very curious, and I should imagine its population to be 
much greater than five thousand, which was the number, according to Miss Macgilli- 
cuddy. Along the three main streets are numerous arches, down every one of which 
runs an alley, intersected by other alleys, and swarming with people. A stream or gut- 
ter runs commonly down these alleys, in which the pigs and children are seen paddling 
about. The men and women loll at their doors or windows, to enjoy the detestable 
prospect. I saw two pigs under a fresh-made deal staircase, in one of the main streets 
near the Bridewell : two very well-dressed girls, with their hair in ringlets, were looking 
out of the parlor window : almost all the glass in the upper rooms was of course smashed, 
the windows patched here and there (if the people were careful,) the wood- work of the 
door loose, the whitewash peeling off*-— and the house evidently not two years old. 

By the Bridewell is a busy potatoe-market, picturesque to the sketcher, if not very 
respectable to the merchant : here were the country carts and the country cloaks, and 
the shrill beggarly bargains going on — a world of shrieking, and gesticulating, and talk, 
about a pennyworth of potatoes. 

All round the town miserable streets of cabins are stretched. You see people lolling 
px each door, women stanng and combing their hair, men with their litde pip«t» childrea 
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whose rags htng on by ft miracle, idling in a gutter.^ Axe we to aet all tins down to 
absenteeism, and pity poor injured Ireland ? Ii the landlord's absence the reaaon why 
the house is filthy, and Biddy lolls in the porch all day ? Upon my word, I have beard 
people talk as if, when Pat's thatch was blown off, the landlord ought to go fetch tike 
atraw and tho ladder, and mend it himself. People need not be dirty if they axe ever 




so idle ; if they are ever so poor, pigs and men need not live together. Half an hour's 
work, and digging a trench, might remove that filthy dunghill from that filthy window. 
The smoke might as well come out of the chimney as out of the door. Why should 
not Tim do that, instead of walking a hundred and sixty miles to a race ? The priests 
might do much more to effect these reforms, than even the landlords themselvee : and 
I hope, now that the excellent Father Mathew has succeeded in arra3nng his clergy to 
work with him in the abolition of drunkenness, they will attack the monster Dirt with 
the same good- will, and surely with the same success. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



TRALEE. LISTOWEL. TABBERT 

|7 I MADE the journey to Tralee next day, upon one of the famous Bianconi cars-- feiy 
comfortable conveyances too — ^if the booking officers would only receive as many per- 
sons as the car would hold, and not have too many on the seats. For half an hour 
before the car left Killamey, I observed people had taken their seats : and, let all trafal- 
lers be cautious to do likewise, lest, although they have booked their places, they be 
requested to mount on the roof, and accommodate themselves on a bandbox, or a plaaa- 
ant deal trunk with a knotted rope, to prevent it from being slippery, while the earner 
of another box jolts against your ribs for the journey. I had put my coat on a plaoa, 
and was stepping to it, when a lovely lady with great activity jumped up and pqahad 
the cloak on the roof, and not only occupied my seat, but insisted that her huaband 
should have the next one to her. So there was nothing for it but to make a hqfs 
shouting with the book-keeper, and call instantly for the taking down of my Inggafa, 
and vow my great gods that I would take a post-chaise and make the office pay ; aa 
which, I am ashamed to say, some other person was made to give up a decently oomlw^ 
able seat on the roof, which I occupied, the former occupant hanging on — Heavea 
knows where or how. 

A company of young squires were on the coach, and they talked of h(n8e.racii||f and 
hunting punctually for three hours, during which time I do believe they did not attar 
one single word upon any other subject. What a wonderful faculty it is ! the writeia 
of Nataitl Histoi^es, in describing the noble horse, should say, he is made not waif to 
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nm, to <My bordens, &e., Imt to be talked abont. Whftt would bundfeds of ihonBandt 
of dashing yoimg fellows do with their tongues,* if they had not this bieseed subject to 
discoune on ? 

Afl far a;B the country went, there was here, to be sure, not much to be said. You 
pass through a sad-looking, bare, undulating country, with few trees, and poo;* stone 
hedges, and poorer crops ; nor have I yet taken in Ireland so dull a ride. About half 
way between Tralee and Killamey is a wretched town, where horses are changed, and 
where I saw more hideous beggary than anjrwhere else, I think. And I was glad to 
get over this gloomy tract of country, and enter the capital of Kerry. 

It has a handsome description in the guide-books, but, if I mistake not, the English 
traveller will find a stay of a couple of hours in the town quite sufficient to gratify his 
curiosity with respect to the place. There seems to be a great deal of poor business 
going on ; the town thronged with people as usual ; the shops large and not too splendid. 
There are two or three rows of respectablfe houses, and a mall, and the townspeople 
have the further privilege of walking in the neighboring grounds of a handsome park, 
which the proprietor has liberally given to their use. Tralee has a newspaper, and 
boasts of a couple of clubs ; the one I saw was a big white house, no windows broken, 
and looking comfortable. But the most ctirious sight of the town was the chapel, with 
the festival held there. It was the feast of the Assumption of the Virgin (let those who 
are acquainted with the calendar and the facts it commemorates say what the feast was, 
and when it falls,) but all the country seemed to be present on the occasion, and the 
chapel and the large court leading to it were thronged with worshippers, such as one 
never sees in our country, where devotion is by no means so crowded as here. Here, 
in the court-yard, there were thousands of them on their knees, rosary in hand, for the 
most part, praying, and mumbling, and casting a wistful look round as the strangers 
passed. In a corner was an old man groaning in the agonies of death or cholic, and a 
woman got off her knees to ask us for charity for the unhappy old fellow. In the chapel 
the crowd was enormous : the priest and his people were kneeling, and bowing, and 
humming, and chanting, and censor-rattling ; the ghostly crew being attended by a fcl- 

low that I don't re- 
member to have seen 
in continental bhurch. 
es, a sort of Catholic 
clerk, a black shadow 
to the parson, bowing 
his head when his rev. 
erence bowed, kneel, 
ing when he knelt, only 
three steps lower. 

But we who wonder 
at copes and candle, 
sticks, see nothing 
strange in surplices and 
beadles. A Turk, 
doubtless, would sneer 
equally at each, and 
have you to understand 
that the only reasona. 
ble ceremonial was that 
which took place at his 
mosque. 

Whether right or 
wrong, in point of cere- 
mony, it was evident 
the heart of devotion 
was there: the immense 
dense crowd moaned 
and swayed, and you 
heard a hum of all sorts 
of wild ejaculations, 
each man seemingly 
for himself, while 3ie 
Bcrvice went on at the 
altar. The altar can. 
dies flickered red in the 
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■nd everf now and then from the choir you heard a aweet female Toiea ^^^flhtf 
Mosart'i mudc, which swept over the heade of the people a great deal more pare aid 
delicious than the best incense that ever smoked out of pot 

On the chapel floor, just at the entiy, lay several people moanin^^, and toaaii^, and 
telling their beads. 

Behind the old woman was a font of holy water, up to which little chUdren were 
clambering ; and in the chapel-yard were several old women, with tin cans full of the 
aame sacred fluid, with which the people, as they entered, aspersed themselves wi^ all 
thei might, flicking a great quanti^ into their faces, and making a curtsey and a prayer 
at the same time. " A pret^ prayer, truly !" says the parson's wife. " What sad, sad, 
benighted superstition I** says the Independent minister's lady. Ah ! ladies, great as 
your intelligence is, yet think, when compared with the Supreme One, what a litde 
difference there is between your husbands' very best extempore oration, and the poor 
popish creatures' ! One is just as far off Infinite Wisdom as the other ; and so let us 
read the story of the woman and her pot of ointment, that moet noble and charming of 
histories ; which equalizes the great and the small, the wise and the poor in spirit, and 
ahows that their merit before Heaven lies m doing their best. 

When I came out of the chapel, the old fellow on the point of death was still howl, 
ing and groaning in so vehement a manner, that I heartily trust he was an impostor, 
and that on receiving a sixpence he went home tolerably comfortable, having secured a 
maintenance for that day. But it will be long before 1 can forget the strange, wild 
scene, so entirely different was it from the decent comfortable observances of our own 
church. 

Three cars set off together from Tralee to Tarbert : three cars full to overfllowing. 
The vehicle before us contained nineteen persons, half.a.dozen being placed in the 
receptacle called the well, and one clinging on as if by a miracle at the bar behind. 
What can people want at Tarbert ? I wondered ; or anywhere else, indeed, that they 
rush about from one town to another in this inconceivable way. All the cars in all the 
towns seem to be thronged : people are perpetually hurrying from one dismal tumble, 
down town to another ; and yet no business is done an}rwhere that I can see. The chief 
part of the contents of our three cars was discharged at Listowel, to which, for the 
greater part of the journey, the road was neither more cheerful nor picturesque than 
that from Killamey to Tralee. As, however, you reach Listowel, the country becomes 
better cultivated, the gentlemen's seats are more frequent, and the town itself, as seen 
from a little distance, lies very prettily on a river, which is crossed by a handsome 
bridge, which leads to a neat-looking square, which contains a smartish church, which 
is flanked by a big Roman Catholic chapel, &c. An old castle, gray and ivy.covered, 
stands hard by. It was one of the strongholds of the Lords of Kerry, whose burying, 
place (according to the information of the coachman) is seen at about a league from 
the town. 

But pretty as Listowel is from a distance, it has, on a more intimate acquaintance, by 
no means the prosperous appearance which a first glance gives it. The place seemed 
like a scene at a country theatre, once smartly painted by the artist ; but the paint has 
cracked in many places, the lines worn away, and the who^e piece only looks more 
shabby for the flaunting strokes of the brush which remain. And here of course, came 
the usual crowd of idlers round the car : the epileptic idiot holding piteously out his 
empty tin snuff-box ; the brutal idiot, in an old soldier's coat, proffering his money-box, 
and grinning and clattering the single halfpenny it contained ; the old man with no eye. 
lids, calling upon you in the name of the Lord ; the woman with a child at her hideous, 
wrinkled breast ; the children without number. As for trade there seemed to be none ; 
a great Jeremy.Diddler-kind of a hotel stood hard by, swaggering and out at elbows, 
and six pretty girls were smiling out of a beggarly straw-bonnet shop, dressed as smartly 
as any gentleman's daughters of good estate. It was good among the crowd of bustling, 
shrieking fellows, who were "jawing" vastly and doing nothing, to see how an Englii^ 
bagman, with scarco any words, laid hold of an ostler, carried him off, td et armts, in 
the midst of a speech, in which the latter was going to explain his immense activity and 
desire to serve, pushed him into a stable, from which he issued in a twinkling, leading 
the ostler and a horse ; and had Ids bag on the car and his horse off in two minutes of 
time, while the natives were still shouting round about othor passengers' portmanteaus. 

Some time afterwards, away we ratded on our journey to Tarbert, having a postillion, 
on the leader, and receiving, I must say, some graceful bows from the young bonnet, 
makeresses. But of all the roads over which human bones were over jolted, the first 
part of this from Listowel to Tarbert deserves the palm. It shook us all into headaches ; 
it shook some nails out of the side of a box I had ; it shook all the cords loose in a 
twinkling, and sent the baggage bumping about the paosengen' ahoolders. The coach. 
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mtn at the call of anothei^ English bagman, who was a fellow.travelleiv-^tfae postillion 
at tho call of the coachman, descended to re.cord the baggage. The English bagman 
had the whole mass of trunks and bags stoutly corded and firmly fixed in a few seconds ; 
the coachman helped him as far as h^ means allowed ; the postillion stood by with his 
hands in his pockets, smoking his pipe, and never offering to stir a finger. I said to 
him that I was delighted to see in a youth of sixteen that exitreme activity and willing, 
ness to oblige, and that I would give him a handsome remuneration for his services at 
the end of £e journey : the young rascal grinned with all his might, understanding the 
satiric nature of the address perfectly well ; but he did not take his hands out of his 
pockets for all that, until it was time to get on his horse again, and then, having carried 
us over the most difficult part of the journey, removed his horse and pipe, and rode away 
with a parting grin. 

The cabins dong the road were not much better than those to be seen south of Tnu 
Ice, but the people were far better clothed, and indulged in several places in the luxury 
of pig.8tyes. Near the prettily situated village of Ballylongford we came in sight of tho 
Shannon mouth ; and a huge red round moon, that shone behind an old convent on 
the banks of the bright river, with dull green meadows between it and us, and wide 
purple flats beyond, would be a good subject for the pencil of any artist whose wrist 
had not been put out of joint by the previous ten miles* journey. 
\ The town of Tarbert, in the guidebooks and topographical dictionaries, flourishes 
considerably. You read of its port, its com and provision stores, &c., and of certain 
good hotels, for which, as travellers, we were looking with a laudable anxiety. The 
town, in fact, contains about a dozen houses, some hundreds of cabins and two hotelsj 
to one of which we were driven, and a kind landlady, conducting her half-dozen guests 
into a snug parlor, was for our ordering refreshment immediately — which I certainly 
should have done, but for the ominous whisper of a fellow in the crowd as we descended 
(of course a disinterested patron of the other house,) who hissed into my ears, " Ask to 
see the beds," which proposal, accordingly, I made before coming to any determination 
regarding supper. 

The worthy landlady eluded my question several times with great skill and good- 
humor, but it became at length necessary to answer it, which she did by putting on as 
confident an air as possible, and leading the way up^stairs to a bed-room, where there 
was a good large comfortable bed, certainly. 

The only objection to the bed, however, was that it contained a sick lady, whom the 
hostess proposed to. eject without any ceremony, saying that she was a good deal better, 
and going to get up that very evening : however, none of us had the heart to tyrannize 
over lovely woman in so painful a situation, and the hostess had the grief of seeing four 
out of her five guests repair across the way to Brallaghan's or Gallagher's Hotel — ^the 
name has fled from my memory, but it is the big hotel in the place, and unless the sick 
lady has quitted the other inn, which most likely she has done by this time, the Eng. 
lish traveller will profit by this advice, and on arrival at Tarbert will have himself tran 
sported to Gallagher's at once. 

The next morning a car carried us to Tarbert Point, where there is a pier not yet 
completed, and a Preventive^station, and where the Shannon steamers touch, that ply 
between Kihrush and Limerick. Here lay the famous river before us with low banks 
and rich pastures on either side. ^. » 



CHAPTER XIV. 

LIMESICK.J 

A CAPITAL Steamer, which on this day was thronged with people, carried us for about 
four hours down the noble stream and landed us at Limerick Quay. The character 
of the landscape on either side the stream is not particularly picturesque, but large, 
liberal, and prosperous. Gentle sweeps of rich meadows and corn-fields cover Uie 
banks, and some, though not too n^any, gentlemen's parks and plantations rise here and 
there. But the landscape was sortehow more pleasing than if it had been merely pic. 
turesque ; and, especially after coming out of that desolate county of Kerry, it was 
pleasant for the eye to rest upon thk peaceful, rich, and generous scene. The first 
aspect of Limerick is very smart and pleasing ; fine neat quays with considerable live- 
liness and bustle, a very handsome bridge (Uie Wellesley bridge) before the spectator, 
who, after a walk through two long and flourishing streeto, stops at length at one of the 
best inns in Ireland— the laige, neat, and prosperous one kept by Mr. Cruise. Except 
at Youghal, and the poor fellow whom the Engiiahman belabored at Glengaiifi; Mr. 
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Cruise is the only landlord of an inn I have had the honor to see in Ireland. I believe 
these gentlemen commonly (and very naturally) prefer riding with the hounds, or manly 
sports, to attendance on their guests ; and the Landladies, if they prefer to play the 
piano, or to have a game of cards in the parlor, only show a taste at which no one can 
wonder ; for who can expect a lady to be troubling herself with vulgar chance^us. 
tomers, or looking after Molly in the bed-room, or waiter Tim in the cellar. 

Now, beyond this piece of information regarding Mr. Cruise's hotel, which every 
traveller knows, the writer of this doubts very much whether he has anything to say 
about Limerick that is worth the trouble of saying or reading, I can't attempt to de- 
scribe the Shannon, only to say that on board the steamboat there was a piper and a 
bugler, a hundred of genteel persons coming back from donkey-riding and bathing at 
Kilkee, a couple of heaps of raw hides that smelt very foully, a score of women nursing 
children, and a lobster-vender, who vowed to me on his honor that he gave eightpence 
a-piece for his fish, and that he had boiled them only the day before ; but when I pro- 
duced the guide-book, and solemnly told him to swear upon that to the truth, of his 
statement, the lobster-seller turned away, quite abashed, and would not be brought to. 
support his previous assertion at all. Well, this is no description of the Shannon, as 
you have no need to be told, and other travelling cocknies will no doubt meet neither 
piper nor lobster-seller, nor raw hides ; nor if they come to the inn where this is writ- 
ten, is it probable that they will hear, as I do this moment, two fellows with red whis- 
kers, and immense pomp and noise and blustering with the waiter, conclude by ordering 
a pint of ale between them. All that one can hope to do is, to give a sort of notion of 
the movement and manners of the people, pretending by no means to offer a descrip- 
tion of places, but simply an account of what one sees in them. 

So that if any traveller after staying two days in Limerick should think fit to present 
the reader with forty or fifty pages of dissertation upon the antiquities and history of 
the place, upon the state of commerce, religion, education ; the public may be pretty 
well sure that the traveller has been at work among the guide-books, and filching ex- 
tracts from the topographical and local works. 

They say there are three towns to make one Limerick : there is the Irish town on 
the Clare side ; the English town with its old castle (which has sustained a deal of 
battering and blows from Danes, from fierce Irish kings, from English warriors who 
took an interest in the place, Henry Secundians, Elizabethians, Cromwellians, and vice 
versa, Jacobites, King Williamites — and nearly escaped being in the hands of the 
Robert Emmettites ;) and finally, the district called New-town-Pery, In walking 
through this latter tract, you are, at first, half led to believe that you are arrived in a 
second Liverpool, so tall are the warehouses and broad the. quays ; so neat and trim a 
street of near a mile' which stretches before you. But even this mile-long street does 
not, in a few minutes, appear to be so wealthy and prosperous as it shows at first glance ; 
for of the population that throng the streets, two-fifths are barefooted women, and two. 
fifths more ragged men : and the most part of the shops which have a grand show with 
them, appear, when looked into, to be no better than they should be, being empty 
makeshift looking places, with their best goods outside. 

Here, in this handsome street too, is a handsome club-house, with plenty of idlers, 
you may be sure, lolling at the portico ; likewise you see numerous young officers, with 
very tight waists and absurd brass shell-epaulettes to their little absurd frock-coats, 
walking the pavement — the dandies of the street. Then you behold whole troops of 
pear, apple, and plum-women, selling very raw, green-looking fruit, which, indeed, it 
is a wonder that any one should eat and live : the houses are bright red — the street is 
full and gay, carriages and cars in plenty go jinghng by — dragoons in red are every 
now and then clattering up the street, and as upon every car which passes with ladies 
in it you are sure (I don't know how it is) to see a pretty one, the great street of Lim- 
erick is altogether a very brilliant and animated sight. 

If the ladies of the place are pretty, indeed, the vulgar are scarcely less so. I never 
saw a greater number of kind, pleasing, clever-looking faces among any set of people. 
There seem, however, to be two sortd of physiognomies which are common ; the pleas, 
ing and somewhat melancholy one before mentioned, and a square, high-cheeked, flat- 
nosed physiognomy, not uncommonly accompanied by a hideous staring head of dry, 
red hair. Except, however, in the latter case, the hair flowing loose and long is a 
pretty characteristic of the women of tlie country ; many a fair one do you see at the 
door of the cabin, or the poor shop in the town, combing complacently tiiat " greatest 
ornament of female beauty," as Mr Rowland justly calls it. 

The generality of the women here seem also much better clothed than in Kerxy ; and 
I saw many a one going barefoot, whose gown was nevertheless a good one, and 
whose cloak was of fine cloth. Likewise, it must be remarked, that the b^ggtii m 
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Limerick were by no means so numerous as those in Cork, or in many small places 
through which I have passed. There were but five, strange to say, round the mail- 
coach as we went away ; and, indeed, not a great number in the streets. 

The belles-lettres seem to be by no means so well cultivated here as in Cork. J 
looked in vain for a Limerick guide-book : I saw but one good shop of books, and a 
little, trumpery, circulating library, which seemed to be provided with those immortal 
works of a year old, which, having been sold for half-a-guinea the volume at first, are 
suddenly found to be worth only a shilling. Among these, let me mention, with perfect 
resignation to the decrees of fate, the works of one Titmarsh : they were rather smartly 
bound by an enterprising publisher, and I looked at them in Bishop Murphy's library 
at Cork, in a book-shop in the remote little town of Ennis, and elsewhere, with a 
melancholy tenderness. Poor flowerets of a season ! (and a very short season too,) 
let me be allowed to salute your scattered leaves with a passing sigh ! . . . Besides 
the book-shops, I observed in the long, best street of Limerick a half-dozen of what 
are called French shops, with knick-knacks, German-silver chimney-ornaments, and 
paltry finery. In the windows of these you saw a card with " Cigars ;" in the book- 
shop, " Cigars ;" at the grocer's, the whiskey-shop, " Cigars :" everybody sells the 
noxious weed, or makee believe to sell it, and I know no surer indication of a strug- . 
gling, uncertain trade, than that same placard of " Cigars." I went to buy some of 
the pretty Limerick gloves (they are chiefly made, as I have since discovered, at 
Cork.) I think the man who sold them had a patent from the Queen, or His Excel, 
lency, or both, in his window : but, seeing a friend pass just as I entered the shop, he 
brushed past, and held his friend in conversation for some minutes in the street- 
about the Killarney races, no doubt, or the fun going on at Kilkee. I might have 
swept away a bagfull of walnut-shells, containing the flimsy gloves ; but instead walked 
out, making him a low bow, and saying I would call next week. He said, wouldn't 
I wait ? and resumed his conversation ; and, no doubt, by this way of doing businelss, 
is making a handsome independence. I asked one of the ten thousand fruit- women 
the price of her green pears. " Twopence a-piece," she said ; and there were two 
little ragged beggars standing by, who were munching the fruit ; a book-shop-woman 
made me pay three-pence for a bottle of ink which usually costs a penny ; a potatoe- 
woman told me that her potatoes cost fourteen-pence a stone ; and all these ladies 
treated the stranger with a leering, wheedling servility, which made me long to box 
their ears, were it not that the man who lays his hand upon a woman is an — , &.c., 
whom 'twere gross flattery to call a what-d'ye-call-'em. By the way, the man who 
played Duke Aranza at Cork, delivered the celebrated claptrap above alluded to as 
follows : 

" The num who lays his hand upon a woman. 
Save in the way of kindness, is a villain. 
Whom 'twere a gross piece of flattery to call a coward :" 

and looked round calmly for the applause, which deservedly followed his new reading 
of the passage. 

To return to the apple-women — ^legions of ladies were employed through the town 
upon that traflic ; there were really thousands of them, clustering upon the bridges, 
squatting down in doorways and vacant sheds for the temporary markets, marching and 
crying ^eir sour goods in all the crowded lanes of the city. After you get out of the 
main street, the handsome part of the town is at an end, and you suddenly find your- 
self in such a labyrinth of busy swarming poverty and squalid commerce as never was 
seen — no not in Saint Giles's, where Jew and Irishman side by side exhibit their gen- 
ius for dirt. Here every house almost was a half ruin, and swarming with people ; in 
the cellars you looked down and saw a barrel of herrings, which a merchant was dis- 
pensing ; or a sack of meal, which a poor dirty woman sold to people poorer and dirt- 
ier than herself; above was a tinman, or a shoemaker, or other craftsman, his battered 
ensign at the door, and his small wares peering through the cracked panes of his shop. 
As for the ensign, as a matter of course^ the name is never written in letters of the 
same size. You read 






SHOE tiAK** 



or some similar sign-board. High and low, in this country, they begin things on too 
large a scale. They begin churches too big and can't finish them i niills and houses 
too big, and are ruined before they are done ; letters on sign-boards too htg, and are 
up in a eonier before the inscription is finisbed^-there is something quite strange, 
xeally, in this general consistency. 
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Well, OTM* JamM Huxley, or Pat Hanlahan, you will mott Ukely Me another boiri 
of another tradesman, with a window to the full as carious. Above Tim Carthy efi- 
dently lives another family ; there are long-haired girls of fourteen at every one t^ tlw 
windows, and dirty children everjrwhere. In the cellars, look at them in dingy white 
uigbt.caps over a bowl of stirabout ; in the shop, paddling up and down the rmned 
steps, or issuing from beneath the black counter ; up above, see the girl of fourteen is 
tossing and dandling one of them, and a pretty tender sight it is, in the midst of this 
filth and wretchedness, to see the women and children together. It makes a eunshioe 
in the dark place, and somehow half reconciles one to it. Children are everywhere— 
look out of the nasty streets into the still more nasty back-lanes ; there they are,eprawliiig 
at every door and court, paddling in every puddle, and in about a fair proportion to 
every six children, an old woman ; a very old, blear-eyed, ragged woman, who makes 
believe to sell something out of a basket, and is perpetually calling upon the name of 
the Lord. Fsr every three ragged old women you will see two ragged old men, praj. 
ing and moaning like the females ; and there is no lack of young men, either, tfa^o^ 
I never could make out what they were about : they loll about tibe street, chiefly con. 
versing in knots, and in every street you will be pretty sure to see a recruiting sergeant, 
with gay ribbon in his cap, loitering about with an eye upon the other loiterers there. 
The buzz, and hum, and chattering of this crowd is quite inconceivable to us in Eng- 
gland, where a crowd is generally silent : as a person with a decent coat passes, they 
stop in their talk, and say, " God bless you for a fine gentleman !'* In these crowded 
streets, where all are beggars, the beggary is but small : only the very old and hideous 
venture to ask for a peimy, otherwise the competition would be too great. 

As for the buildings that one lights upon every now and then in the midst of such 
ecenes as this, they are scarce worth the trouble to examine ; occasionally yon come on 
a chapel, with sham gothic windows and a little belfry, one of the Catholic places of 
worship ; then, placed in some quiet street, a neat-looking dissenting meeting-house. 
Across the river yonder, as you issue out from the street, where the preceding sketch 
wsa taken, is a handsome hospital ; near it the old cathedral, a barbarous old turreted 
edifice, of the fourteenth century, it is said ; how different to the sumptuous elegance 
which characterizes the English and Continental churches of the same period ! Pas. 
sing by it, and walking down other streets — black, ruinous, swarming, dark, hideous— 
you come upon the barracks and the walks of the old castle, and from it on to an old 
bridge, from which the view is a fine one. On one side are the gray bastions of the 
castle, beyoiKi them, in the midst of the broad stream, stands a huge mill that looks 
hke another castle ; further yet is the handsome new Wellesley Bridge, with some lit. 
tie craft upon the river, and the red warehouses of the new town looking prosperous 
enough. The Irish town stretches away to the right ; there are pretty villas beyond it, 
and on the bridge are walking twenty-four young girls, in parties of four and five, with 
their arms round each other's waists, swaying to and fro, and singing or chattering, as 
happy as if they had shoes to their feet. Yonder you see a dozen pair of red legs 
glittering in the water, their owners being employed in washing their own or other 
people's rags. 

The guide-book mentions that one of the aboriginal forests of the country is to be 
seen at a few miles from Limerick, and thinking that an aboriginal forest would be a 
huge discovery, and form an instructive and delightful feature of the present work, I 
hired a car in order to visit the same, and pleased myself with visions of gigantic oaks, 
Druids, Norma, wildernesses and awful glooms, which would fill the soul wiUi horror. 
The romance of the place was heightened by a fact state(} by the carman, vii. : ^at, 
until late years, robberies were very frequent about the wood, the inhabitants of the 
district being a wild lawless race. Moreover, there were numerous castles round about 
•»-and for what can a man wish more than robbers, castles, and an aboriginal wood 7 

The way to these wonderful sights lies through the undulating grounds which border 
the Shannon, and though the view is by no means a fine one, I know few that are 
pleasanter than the sight of these rich, golden, peaceful plains, with the full harvest 
waving on them and just ready for the sickle. The hay harvest was likewise just being 
concluded, and the air loaded with the rich odor of the hay. Above the trees, to your 
left, you saw the mast of a ship, perhaps n/Ovlng along, and every now and then caught 
a glimpse of the Shannon and the low grounds and plantations of the opposite county of 
Limerick. Not an unpleasant addition to the landscape too, was a sight which I do 
not remember to have witnessed often in this country, that of several small and decent 
farm-houses with their stacks and sheds and stables, giving an air of neatness and plenty 
that the poor cabin with its potatoe.patch does not present. Is it on account of the smidl 
farms that the land seems richer and better cultivated here, than in most other ptrta of 
tbs country ? Some ef Uie houses in the midst (^ tb« \ summer landiGape hid a 
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stnaga appearance, for it is of^en the fashion to white-wash the roo& of the houses, 
leaving the slates of the walls of their natural color ; hence, and in the evening especially, 
contrasting with the purple sky, the house-tops often looked as if they were covered 
with snow. 

According to the guide-books* promise, tlic castles began soon to appear ; at one 
point we could see three of these ancient mansions in a liac, each seemingly with its 
little grove of old trees, in the midst of the bare but fertile country. By thiiB time too, 
we had got into a road so abominably bad and rocky, that I began to believe more and 
more with regard to the splendor of the aboriginal forest, which must be most aboriginal 
and ferocious indeed when approached by such a savage path. After travelling through 
a couple of lined of wall with plantations on either side, I at length became impatient as 
to the forest, and, much to my disappointment, was told this was it. For the fact is, 
that though the forest has always been there, the trees have not, the proprietors cutting 
them regularly when grown to no great height ; and the monarchs of the woods which 
I saw round about, would scarcely have afforded timber for a bed,post. Nor did any 
robbers make their appearance in this wilderness ; with which disappointment, however, 
I was more willing to put up than with the former one. 

But if the wood and the robbers did not come up to my romantic notions, the old 
castle of Bunratty fully answered them, and indeed should be made the scene of a 
romance, in three volumes at least. 

" It is a huge, square tower, with four smaller ones at each angle ; and you mount to 
the entrance by a steep flight of steps, being commanded all the way by the cross-bows 
of two of the Lord de Clare's retainers, the points of whose weapons may be seen l3ring 
upon the leugc of the little narrow meurtritre on each side of the gate. A venerable 
seneschal, with the keys of office, presently opens the little back postern, and you are 
admitted to the great hall — a noble chamber, pardi ! some seventy feet in length, and 
thirty high 'Tis hung round with a thousand trophies of war and ehase — the gulden 
helmet and spear of the Irish king, the long yellow mantle he wore, and the huge brooch 
that bound it. Hugo de Clare slew him before the castle in 1305, when he and his 
kernes attacked it. Less successful in 1314, the gallant Hugo saw his village of Bun- 
ratty burned round his tower by the son of the slaughtered O'Neill ; and, sallying out 
to avenge the insult, was brought back — a corpse ! Ah ! what w&s the pang Uiat shot 
through the fair bosom of the Lady Adela, when she knew that 'twas the hand of BeA. 
mond 0*Neill sped the shaft wliich slew her sire ! 

" You listen to this sad story, reposing on an oalien settle (covered with deer's skin 
taken in the aboriginal forest of Carcbw hard by,) and placed at the enormous hall-fire. 
Here sita Thonom an Diaoul, * Dark Thomas,' the blind harper of the race of De Glare, 
who loves to tell the deeds of the lordly family. * Penetrating in diaguiac,' he continues, 
*.into the castle, Redmond of the golden locks sought an interview with the lily of 
Bunratty ; but she screamed when she saw him under the disguise of the gleeman, and 
said. My father's blood is in the hall ! At this, up started fierce Sir Ranulph. Ho, 
Bludyer ! he cried to his squire, call me the han^nnan and Father John : seize me, 
vassals, yon villain, in glecman's guise, and hang him on the gallows on the tower ! 

" * Will it please ye to walk to the roof of the old castle, and see the beam on which 
the lords of the place execute the refractory V • Nay, marry,' say you, • by ray spurs 
of knighthood, I have seen hanging enough in merry England, and care not to see the 
gibbets of Irish kernes.' The harper would have token fire at this speech, reflecting on 
his country ; but lu6kily here Gulph, your English squire, entered from the pantler 
(with whom he had been holding a parley,) and brought a monchet of bread, and bade 
ye, in the Lord de Clare's name, crush a cup of Ypocras, well-spiced, pardi, and by the 
fair hands of the Lady Adela. 

** * The Lady Adela !' say you, starting up in amaze. * Is not this the year of grace 
1600, and lived she not three hundred years syne ?* 

" * Yes, Sir Knight, but Bunratty tower hath another lily : will it please you see yotir 
chamber V 

" So saying, the seneschal leads you up a winding stair in'one of the turrets, past one 
little dark chamber and another, without a fire-place, without rushes (how different 
from the stately houses of Nonsuch or Audlcy End I) and, leading you through another 
vast chamber above the baronial hall, similar in size, but decorated with tapestries and 
rude carvings, you pass the little chapel (^ Marry,' says the steward, * many would it 
not hold, and many do not come !') until at last you are located in the little cell appro, 
priated to you. Some rude attempts have been made to render it fitting for the stranger; 
but, though more neatly arranged than the hundred other little chambers which the 
castle contains, in sooth *tis scarce fitted for the eerving-man, much more for Sir Regi* 
nald, the English knight, 4 
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<< While yon an looking at a bouquet of flowers, which lies on the setde— ^nagndUast 
geraniums, the blue flowers of the cactus, and in the midst of the bouquet, one iihf; 
while you wonder whose fair hands have culled the flowers — hark ! the horns are blow, 
ing at the drawbridge, and the warder lets the portcullis down. You rush to your 
window, a stalwart knight rides over the gate, the hoofs of his black courser clanging 
upon the planks. A host of wild retainers wait round about him ; see, four of them 
carry a stag, that hath been slain, no doubt, in the aboriginal forest of Carclow. By 
my fay ! (say you) *tis a stag of ten. 

" But who is that yonder on the gray palfrey, conversing so prettily, and holding the 
gportivQ animal with so light a rein ? a light green riding.habit and ruff, a little hat with 
a green plume-nsure it must be a lady, and a fair one. She looks up. O blessed 
Mother of Heaven, that look ! those eyes, that smile, those sunny golden ringlets ! It 
Sg, If w the lady Adela : the lily of Bunrat » « ♦ * * 

If the reader cannot finish the other two volumes for him or herself, he or she never 
deserves to have a novel from a circulating-library again : for my part, I will take mj 
affidavit the English knight will marry the Lily at the end of the third volume, having 
previously slain the other suitor at one of the multifarious sieges of Limerick : and I 
beg to say, that the historical part of this romance has been extracted carefully from 
the guide-book : the topographical and descriptive portion being studied on the spot 
A pohceman shows you over it, halls, chapels, galleries, gibbets, and all. The huge 
M tower was, until late years, inhabited by the family of the proprietor, who built 
himself a house in the midst of it : but he has since built another in the park opposite, 
and half-a-dozen " peelers," with a commodity of wives and children, now inhabit 
Bunratty. On the gate where we entered were numerous placards, offeringr rewards 
for the apprehension of various country oflenders : and a turnpike, a bridge, and a quay, 
have sprung up from the place which Red Redmond (or anybody else) burned 



On our road to Galway the next day, we were carried once more by the old tower, 
and for a considerable distance along the fertile banks of the Fergus lake, and a river 
which pours itself into the Shannon. The first town we come to is Castle Clare, which 
lies conveniently on the river, with a castle, a good bridge, and many quays and ware, 
houses, near which a small ship or two were lying. The place was once the chief 
town of the county, but is wretched and ruinous now, being made up for the most part 
of miserable thatched cots, round which you see the usual dusky population. The drive 
hence to Ennis lies through a country which is by no means so pleasant as that rich one 
we have passed through, being succeeded " by that craggy, bleak, pastoral district which 
occupies so large a portion of the limestone district of Clare.'* Ennis, likewise, stands 
upon the Fergus, a busy, little, narrow-streetcd, foreign-looking town, approached by 
half-a^mile of thatched cots, in which I am not ashamed to confess, that I saw some as 
pretty faces as over any half-mile of country I ever travelled in my life. 

A great light of the Catholic church, who was of late a candlestick in our own com- 
munion, was on the coach with us, reading devouUy out of a breviary, on many occa- 
aions, along the road. A crowd of black coats and heads, with that indescribable look 
which belongs to the Catholic clergy, were evidently on the look-out for the coach; and 
as it stopped, one of them came up to me with a low bow, and asked if I was the 

Honorable and Reverend Mr. S ? How I wish I had answered him I was ! It 

would have been a grand scene. The respect paid to this gentleman's descent is quite 
abturd — the papers bandy his title about with pleased emphasis — the Galway paper calls 
him the very Reverend. There is something in the love for rank almost childish : wit- 
ness the adoration of George IV.; the pompous joy with which John Tuam records his 
correspondence with a great man ; the continual my-lording of the bishops, the right- 
honorabling of Mr. O'Connell — which title his party-papers delight on all occasions to 
give him — ^nay, the delight of that great man himself when first he attained the dignity; 
he figured in his robes in the most good-humored simple delight at having them, and 
went to church forthwith in them, as if such a man wanted a title before his name. 

At Ennis, as everywhere else in Ireland, there were of course the regular nimiber 
of swaggering-looking buckeens, and shabby-genteel idlers, to watch the arrival of the 
mail-coach. A poor old idiot, with his gray hair tied up in bows, and with a ribbon 
behind, thrust out a very fair soft hand with taper fingers, and told me, nodding his 
head very wistfully, that he had no father nor mother : upon which score he got a 
penny. Nor did the other beggars round the carriage who got none, seem to gmdee 
the poor fellow's good fortime. I think when one poor wretch has a piece of luck the 
others seem glad here ; and they promise to pray for you just the same if you give, aa 
if you refuse. 
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• The town was awarming with people ; the little dark streets, which twist about in all 
cUrections, being full of merchandise and its venders. Whether there are many buyers, 
I can't say. This is written opposite the market-place in Galway, and I have watched 
a stall a hundred times in the course of the last three hours, and seen no money taken : 
but at every place I come to I can't help wondering at the numbers ; it seems market, 
day everywhere — apples, pigs, and potatoes being sold all over the kingdom. There 
seem to be some good shops in the narrow streets ; among others, a decent little library, 
where I bought, for eighteenpence, six volumes of works strictly Irish, that will serve 
for a half-hour's gossip on the next rainy day. 

The road hence to Gort carried us at first by some dismal, lonely-looking, reedy lakes, 
through a melancholy country; an open village standing here and there, with a big 
chapel in the midst of it, almost always unfinished in some point or other. Crossing at 
a bridge near a place called Tubbor, the coachman told us we were in the famous 
county of Galway, which all readers of novels admire in the warlike works of Maxwell 
and Lever; and dismal as the country had been in Clare, I think on the northern side of 
the bridge it was dismaller still — the stones not only appearing in the character of hedges, 
but strewing over whole fields, in which sheep were browsing as well as they could. 

We rode for miles through this stony, dismal district, seeing more lakes now and 
anon, with fellows spearing eels in the midst. Then wc passed the plantations of Lord 
Gort's Castle of Loughcooter, and presently came to the town which bears his name, 
or vice versa. It is a regularly-built little place, with a square and street; but it looked 
as if it wondered how the deuce it got into the midst of such a desolate country, and 
seemed to bore itself there cc^isiderably. It had nothing to do, and no society. 

A short time before arriving at Oranmore, one has glimpses of the sea, which comes 
opportunely to relieve the dulness of the land. Between Gort and that place we passed 
through litde but the most woful country, in the midst of which was a village, where a 
horse-fair was held, and where (upon the word of the coachman) all the bad horses of 
the country were to be seen. The man was commissioned no doubt to buy for his em- 
ployers, for two or three merchants were on the lock-out for him, and trotted out their 
catde by the side of the coach. A very good, neat-looking, smart-trotting, chestnut horse 
of sevt^n years old, was offered by the owner for £8 ; a neat brown mare for JEIO, and 
a better (as I presume) for ^614 ; but all looked very respectable, and I have the coach, 
man's word for it that they were good serviceable horses. Oranmore, with an old castle 
in the midst of the village, woods, and park-plantations round about, and the bay beyond 
it, has a pretty and romantic look ; and the drive, of about four miles thence to Galway, 
the most picturesque part, perhaps, of the fifty miles' ride from Limerick. The road is 
tolerably wooded. You see the town itself, with its huge old church-tower stretching 
along the bay, " backed by hills linking into the long chain of mountains which stretch 
across Connemara and the Joyce country." A suburb of cots that seems almost endless 
has, however, an end at last among the houses of the town ; and a little fleet of a couple 
of hundred fishing-boats was manceuvering in the bright waters of the bay. 



CHAPTER XV. 

GALWAY. riLROY's HOTEL. ©ALWAT NIOHT's ENTERTAINMENTS. PlEST NIGHT : AN 
EVENENG WITH CAPTAIN FREENT. 

When it is stated that, throughout the town of Galway, you cannot get a cigar which 
costs more than twopence, Londoners may imagine the strangeness and remoteness of 
the place. The rain poured down for two days, after our arrival at Kilroy's Hotel. An 
umbrella under such circumstances is a poor resource : self-contemplation is far more 
amusing, especially smoking, and a game at cards, if any one will be so good as to play. 

But there was no one in the Hotel coffee-room who was inclined for the sport. The 
company there, on the day of our arrival, consisted of two coach passengers — a French- 
man who came from Sligo, and ordered mutton chops and fraid potatoes for dinner by 
himself, a turbot which cost two shillings, and in Billingsgate Would have been worth 
a guinea, and a couple of native or inhabitant bachelors, who frequented the table d'h6te. 

By the way, besides these there were at dinner two turkeys (so that Mr. Kilroy's two, 
shilling ordinary was by no means ill supplied ;) and, as a stranger, I had the honor of 
carving these animals, which were dispensed in rather a singular way. There are, as . 
it ia generally known, to two turkeys four wings. Of the four passengers, one ate no 
turkey, one had a pinion, another the remaining part of the wing, and the fourth gen- 
tleman took the other three wings for his share. Does everybody in Galway eat three 
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wings when there are t\N'0 turkeys for dinner ? One has heard wonders of the oonntry^ 
the dashing, daring, duelling, desperate, rollicking, whiskey-drinking people : bnt this 
wonder beats all. When I asked the Gal way turkiphafjus (there is no other word, for tur- 
key was invented long after Greece) " if he would take a tliird wing ?" with a peculiar 
satiric accent on the words third wingt which cannot be expressed in writing, but which 
the occasion fully merited, I tliought perhaps that, following the custom of the country, 
where everybody, according to Maxwell and Lever, challenges everybody else — I thought 
the Galwagian would call me out : but no such thing. He only said, " If you plase, 
Sir," in the blandest way in the world ; and gobbled up the limb in a twinkling. 

As an encouragement, too, for persons meditating that important change of condition, 
the gentleman was a teetotaller ; he took but one glass of water to that intolerable deal 
of bubblyjock. Galway must be very much changed since the days when Maxwell 
and Lever knew it. Three turkey-wings and a glass of water ! But the man cannot 
be the representative of a class, that is clear : it is physically and arithmetically impos. 
sible. They can't all eat three wings of two turkeys at dinner ; the turkeys could not 
stand it, let alone the men. These wings must have been " non usitatae (nee tenues) 
pennsB :" but no more of these flights : let us come to sober realities. 

The fact is, that when the rain is pouring down in the streets, the traveller has little 
else to remark except these peculiarities of his fellow-travellers and inn-sojourners ; and, 
lest one should be led into further personalities, it is best to quit that water-drinking 
gormandizer at once, and, retiring to a private apartment, to devote one's self to quiet 
observation, and the acquisition of knowledge, either by looking out of the window and 
examining mankind, or by perusing books, and so living with past heroes and ages. 

As for the knowledge to be had by looking out of window, it is this evening not 
much. A great wide blank, bleak, water-whipped square lies before the bed-room 
window; at the opposite side of which is to be seen the Opposition Hotel, looking even 
more bleak and cheerless than that over which Mr. Kilroy presides. Large dismal 
warehoases and private houses form three sides of the square ; and in the midst is a 
bare pleasure-ground surrounded by a growth of gaunt iron-railings, the only plants 
seemingly in the place. Three triangular edifices that look somewhat like gibbets Ftand 
in the paved part of the square, but the victims that are consigned to their fate under 
these triangles are only potatoes, which are weighed there ; and, in spite of the torrents 
of rain, a crowd of bare-footed and red-petticoated women, and men in gray coats and 
flower-pot hats, are pursuing their little bargains with the utmost calmness. The rain 
seems to make no impression on the males ; nor do the women guard against it more 
than by flinging a petticoat over their heads, and so stand bargaining and chattering in 
Irish, their figures indefinitely reflected in the shining varnished pavement. Donkeys 
and pony-carts innumerable stand around, similarly reflected ; and in the baskets upon 
these vehicles you see shoals of herrings lying. After a short space this prospect be- 
comes somewhat tedious, and one looks to other sources of consolation. 

The eighteen-pennyworth of little books purchased at Ennis in the morning, .?anie 
here m©st agreeably to my aid ; and indeed they afford many a pleasant hour's reading. 
Like the Bibliotheque Grisey which one sees in the French cottages in the Provinces, 
and the German Volksbuecher, both of which contain stores of old legends that are still 
treasured in the country, these yellow-covered books are prepared for the people chiefly; 
and have been sold for many long years before the march of knowledge began to banish 
Fancy out of the world, and gave us, in place of the old fairy tales, Penny Magazines, 
and similar wholesome works. Where are the little harlequin-backed story books, that 
used to be read by children in England some thirty years ago ? Where such authentic 
narratives as " Captain Bruce*s Travels," " The dreadful Adventures of Sawny Bean," 
&c., which were commonly supplied to little boys at school, by the same old lady who 
sold oranges and alycompayne ? They are all gone out of the world, and replaced by 
Buch books as " Conversations on Chemistry," " The Little Geologist," " Peter Parley's 
Tales about the Binomial Theorem," and the like. The world will be a dull world 
some hundreds of years hence, when Fancy shall be dead, and ruthless Science (that 
has no more bowels than a steam-engine) has killed her. 

It is a comfort, meanwhile, to come on occasions on some of the good old stories and 
biographies. These were evidently written before the useful had attained its present 
detestable popularity. There is nothing useful here, that's certain ; and a man will be 
puzzled to extract a precise moral out of the adventures of Mr. James Freeny ; or out 
of the legends in the Hibernian Tales ; or out of the lamentable tragedy of the battle 
of Aughrim, writ in most doleful Anglo-Irish verse. But, are we to reject all things 
that have not a moral tacked to them ? " Is there any moral shut vdthin the bosom of 
the rose?" And yet, as the same noble poet sings (giving a smurt slap to the utility- 
people the while,) " useful applications lie in art and nature," and every man may find 
i moral suited to his mind in them ; or if not a moralj an occasion for moralizing. 
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HonMt Fre^Hi adventoiet (let us begin with hietory and hiet^ tragedy, and le&Yo, 
fancy for future consideration,) if they have a moral, have that dubious one which the 
poet admits may be elicited from a rose-; and which every man may select according 
to his mind. And surely this is a far better and more comfortable system of moralizing 
than that in the fable-books, where you are obliged to accept the story with the inevi- 
table moral corollary, that will stick close to it. 

Whereas, in Freeny*s life, one man may see the evil of drinking, another the harm 
of horse-racing, another the danger attendant on early marriage, a fourth the exceeding 
inconvenience as well as hazard of the heroic highwayman's lif&— which a certain 
Ainsworth, in company with a certain Cruikshank, have represented as so poetic and 
brilliant, so prodigal of delightful adventure, so adorned with champagne, gold-lace, and 
brocade. 

And the best part of worthy Freeny*s tale is the noble naivety and simplicity of the 
hero as he recounts his own adventures ; and the utter unconsciousness that he is nar- 
rating anything wonderful. It is the way of all great men who recite their great actions 
modestly, and as if they were matters of course ; as indeed to them they are. A com- 
mon tyro, having perpetrated a great deed, would be amazed and flurried with his own 
action ; whereas, I make no doubt the Duke of Wellington, after a great victory, took 
his tea, and went to bed just as quietly as he would after a dull debate in the House of 
Lords. And so with Freeny — ^his great and charming characteristic is grave simplicity ; 
he does his work ; he knows his danger as well as another ; but he goes through his 
fearful duty quietly and easily ; and not with the least air of bravado, or the smallest 
notion that he is doing anything uncommon. 

It is related of Carter, the Lion-King, that when he was a boy, and exceedingly fond 
of gingerbread-nuts, a relation gave him a parcel of those delicious cakes, which the 
child put in his pocket, just as he was called on to go into a cage with a very large and 
roaring lion. He had put his head into the forest-monarch's jaws, and leave it there for 
a considerable time, to the delight of thousands, as is even now the case ; and the in- 
terest was so much the greater, as the child was exceedingly innocent, rosy-cheeked, 
and pretty. To have seen that little flaxen head bitten off* by the lion, would have been 
a more pathetic spectacle than that of the decapitation of some gray-bearded, old, unro- 
mantic keeper, who had served out raw meat, and stirred up the animals wi^ the pole, 
any time these twenty years ; and the interest rose in consequence. 

While the little darling's head was thus enjawed, what was the astonishment of every- 
body, to see him put his hand into his little pocket, take out a paper — ^from the paper a 
gingerbread-nut — pop that gingerbread-nut into the lion's mouth, then into his own, and 
so finish at least two-penny worth of nuts ! 

The excitement was delirious : the ladies, when he came out of Chancery, were for 
doing what the lion had not done, and eating him up — with kisses. And the only re- 
mark the young hero made was, " Uncle, them nuts wasn't so crisp as them I had t'other, 
day." He never thought of the danger — he only thought of the nuts. 

Thus it is with Freeny. It is fine to mark his bravery, and to see how he cracks 
his simple philosophic nuts in the jaws of innumerable lions. 

At the commencement of the last century, honest Freeny's father was house-steward 
in the family of Joseph Robbins, Esq., of Ballyduff*; and, marrying Alice Phelan, a 
maid-servant in the same family, had issue Jajvies, the celebrated Irish hero. At a 
proper age James was put to school, but being a nimble active lad, and his father'a 
mistress taking a fancy to him, he was presently brought to Ballyduff*, where she had a 
private tutor to instruct him, during the time which he could spare from his professional 
duty, which was that of pantry-boy in Mr. Robbins's establishment. At an early age 
he began to neglect his duty ; and although his father, at the excellent Mrs. Robbins's 
suggestion, corrected him very severely, the bent of his genius was not to be warped 
by the rod, and he attended " all the little country dances, diversions and meetings, and 
became what is called a good dancer, his own natural inclinations hurrying him (as he 
finely says) into the contrary diversions." 

He was scarce twenty years old when he married (a frightful proof of the wicked 
recklessness of his former courses,) and set up in trade in Waterford ; where, however, 
matters went on so ill with him, that he was speedily without money, and £50 in debt. 
He had, he says, not any way of paying the debt, except by selling his furniture or his 
riding.maret to both of which measures he was averse ; for where is the gentleman in 
Ireland that can do without a horse to ride ? Mr. Freeny and his riding-mare became 
soon famous, insomuch that a thief in jail warned the magistrates of Kilkenny to be. 
ware of a one-eyed man with a mare. 

These unhappy circumstances sent him on the highway to seek a maintenance, and 
his first exploit was to rob a gentleman of fifty pounds ; then to attack anoUieri agsiniK 
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whom ha *<W « AMivf dtigiMt, becauM this gentleman had preTeatod Us lionHf 

master from giving him a fluit of clothea !" 

Urged by a noble resentment against this gentleman, Mr. Freeny, in company with a 
friend by the name of Reddy, robbed the gentleman's house, taking therein X70 in 
money, which was honorably <iivided among the captors. 

" We then," continued Mr. Freeny, " quitted the house with the booty, and came to 
Thomastown ; but not knowing how to dispose of the plate, left it with Reddy, who 
said he had a friend from whom he would get cash for it. In some time afterwards I 
asked him fi>r the dividend of the cash he got for the plate, but all the satisfaction he 
gave mo was, that it was lost, which occasioned me to have my own opinion of kimJ" 
Mr. Freeiiy then robbed Sir William Fownes's servant of jC14, in such an artful man- 
ner that everybody believed the servant had himself secreted the money ; and no donbt 
the rascal was turned adrift, and starved in consequence — a truly comic incident, and 
one that coidd be used so as to provoke a great deal of laughter, in an historical work 
of which our champion should be the hero. 

The next enterprise of importance is that against the house of Colonel Falliser, which 
Freeny thus picturesquely describes. Coming with one of his spies close up to the 
house, Mr. Freeny watched the Colonel lighted to bed by a servant ; and thus, as he 
cleverly says, could judge " of the room the Colonel lay in." 

** Sometune afterwards," says Freeny, " I observed a light up stairs, by which I judged 
the servants were going to bed, and soon after observed that the candles were all 
quenched, by which I assured myself they were all gone to bed. I then came back to 
where the men were, and appointed Bulger, Motley, and Commons to go in along with 
me ; but CJommons answered, that he never had been in any house before w^here there 
were arms ; upon which I asked the coward what business he had there, and swore I 
would as soon shoot him as look ut him, and at the same time cocked a pistol to his 
breast ; but the rest of the men prevailed upon me to leave him at the back of the house, 
where he might run away when ho thought proper. 

" I then asked Grace where did he choose to be posted ; he answered, * That he 
would go where I pleased to order him,' for which I thanked him ; we then inune. 
diately came up to the house, lighted our candles, put Houlahan at the back of the 
house, to prevent any person from coming out that way, and placed Hacket on my 
mare, well armed, at the front, and I then broke one of the windows with a sledge, 
whereupon Bulger, Moriey, Grace, and I got in, upon which I ordered Motley and 
Grace to go up-stairs, and Bulger and I would stay below, where we thought the greatest 
danger would be ; but I inmiediately, upon second consideration, for fear Motley or 
Grace should be daunted, desired Bulger to go up with them, and when he had fixed 
matters above, to come down, as I judged the Colonel lay below. I then went to the 
room where the Colonel was, and burst open the door ; upon which he said * Odds- 
wounds ! who's there ?' to which I answered, * A friend. Sir ;' upon which he said, 
• You lie ; by G — d you are no friend of mine.' I then said that I was, and his relation 
also, and that if he viewed me close he would know me, and begged of him not to be 
angry ; upon which I immediately seized a bullet-gun and case of pistols, which I ob- 
served hanging up in his room. I then quitted his room, and walked round the lower 
part of the house, thinking to meet some of the servants, whom I thought would strive 
to make their '-scape from the men who were above, and meeting none of them, I im- 
mediately returned to the Colonel's room ; where I no sooner entered than he desired 
me to go out for a villain, and asked why I bred such disturbance in his house at that 
time of night ; at the same time I snatched his breeches from under his head, wherein 
I got a small purse of gold, and said, that abuse was not fit treatment for me who was 
his relation, and that it would hinder me of calling to see him again ; I then demanded 
the key of his desk, which stood in his room ; he answered he had no key ; upon which 
I said, I had a very good key ; at the same time giving it a stroke with the sledge, which 
burst it open, wherein I got a purse of ninety guineas, a four-pound piece, two moidores, ' 
some small gold, and a large glove, with twenty-eight guineas in silver. ' 

" By this time Bulger and Motley came down-stairs to me, after rifling the house 
above ; we then observed a closet inside his room, which we soon entered, and got 
therein a basket wherein there was plate to the value of three thousand pounds." 
And so they took leave of Colonel Palliser, and rode away with their earnings. 
The story, as here narrated, has that simplicity which is beyond the reach of all ex- 
cept the very highest art ; and it is not high art certainly which Mr. Freeny can be said 
to possess, but a noble namre rather, which leads him thus grandly to describe scenes 
wherein he acted a great part. WiUi what a gallant determination does he inform the 
coward Commons, that he would shoot him " as soon as look at Jiim ;" and how diead- 
M he must have looked (with his one eye) as he uttered that sentiment! But he left 



I3m, he itys' widi a grim humor; at the back of the honee, ^ where he mSri^ ms away 
when he thought proper." The duke <^ Wellington must'have read Mr. Freeny*8 his. 
tory in hv youth (his Grace's birth-place is not far from the scene of the o^er gallant 
Irishman's exploit,) for the Duke acted in precisely a similar way tfy a Belgian Colonel 
at Waterloo, 

It must be painful to great and successful commanders to think how their gallant 
comrades and lieutenants, partners of their toil, their feeling, and their fame, are sepa- 
rated from them by time, by death, by estrangement, nay sometimes by treason. Com. 
mons is off, disappearing noiseless into the deep night, while Ms comrades perform the 
^ work of danger ; and Bulger — Bulger, who in the above scene acts so gsllant a part, 
and in whom Mr. Freeny places so much confidence— actually went away to England, 
carrying off " some plate, some shirts, a gold watch, and a diamond ring" of the Captain's; 
and, though he returned to his native country, the valuables did not return with him, 
on which the Captain swore he would blow his brains out. As for poor Grace, he wan 
hanged, much to his leader's sorrow, who says of him that he was '* the faithfuUest of 
his spies." Motley was sent to Naas jail for the very robbery ; and though Captain 
Freeny does not mention his ultimate fate, 'tis probable he was hanged too. Indeed, 
the warrior's life is a hard one, and over misfortunes like these the feeling heart cannot 
but sigh. 

But, putting out of the question the conduct and fate of the Captain's associates, let 
us look to his own behavior as a leader. It is impossible not to admire his serenity, 
his dexterity, that dashing impetuosity in the moment of action, and that aquiline coup 
d'ml which belongs to but few generals. He it is who leads the assault, smashing in 
the windows with a sledge ; he bursts open the Colonel's door, who says (naturally 
enough) " Odds wounds ! who's there ?" "A friend, Sir," says Freeny. " You lie ; by 
G — d you are no friend of mine," roars the military blasphemer. " I then said that I 
was, and hia relation also, and that if he viewed me close he would know, and begged 
of him not to be angry ; vpon which I immediately seized a brace of pistols which I 
observed hanging up in his room." That is something like presence of mind : none of 
your brutal braggadocio work, but neat, wary, nay sportive bearing in the face of danger. 
And again, on the second visit to the Colonel's room, when the latter bids him " go out 
for a villain, and not breed a disturbance," what reply makes Freeny? "-4i the same 
time I snatched his breeches from under his head." A common man would never have 
thought of looking for them in such a place at all. The difficulty about the key he 
resolves in quite an Alexandrian manner ; and, from the specimen we already have had 
of the Colonel's style of speaking, we may fancy how ferociously he lay in bed and 
swore, after Captain Freeny and his friends had disappeared with the ninety guineas, the 
moidores, the four-pound piece, and the glove with twenty-eight guineas in silver. 

As for the plate, he hid it in a wood ; and then, being out of danger, he sat down 
and paid everybody his deserts. By the way, what a strange difference of opinion ia ' 
there about a man's deserts. Here sits Captain Freeny with a company of. gentle- 
men, and awards them a handsome sum of money, for an action which other people 
would have remunerated with a halter. Which are right ? perhaps both : but at any 
rate, it will be admitted that the Captain takes the humane view of the question. 

The greatest enemy Captain Freeny had was Counsellor Robins, a son of his old 
patron, and one of the most determined thief-pursuers the country ever knew. But 
though he was untiring in his efforts to capture (and of course to hang) Mr. Freeny, and 
though the latter was strongly urged by his friends to blow the Counsellor's brains out ; 
yet, to his immortal honor, it is said he refused that temptation, agreeable as it was, 
declaring that he had eaten too much of that family's bread ever to take the life of one 
of them, and being besides quite aware that the Counsellor was only acting against 
him in a public capacity. He respected him, in fact, like an honorable though terrible 
adversary. 

How deep a stratagem-inventor the Counsellor was, may be gathered from the follow, 
ing narration of one of his plans. 

" Counsellor Robbins finding his brother had not got intelligence that was sufficient 
to carry any reasonaible foundation for apprehending us, walked out as if merely for 
exercise, till he met with a person whom he could confide in, and desired the person to 
meet him at a private place appointed for that purpose, which they did ; and he told 
that person he had a very good opinion of him, from the character received from hia 
father of him, and from his knowledge of him, and hoped that the person would then 
show him that such opinion was not ill-founded. The person assuring the Counsellor 
he would do all in his power to serve and oblige him, the Counsellor told him how 
greatly he was concerned to hear the scandalous character that part of the country 
(which had formerly been an honest one) had lately fallen into. That it was said tha( 
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gnUty, and eiz more for acquitting them ; and the other eix finding them peremptory, 
and that they were resolved to starve the others into compliance, as they say they may 
do by law, were for their own sakes obliged to comply with them, and they weje 
acquitted ; on which Counsellor Robbins began to smoke the affair, and suspect the 
operation of gold dust, which was well applied for my comrades, and thereupon left 
the court in a rage, and swore he would for ever quit the country, since he found peo- 
ple were not satisfied with protecting and saving the rogues they had under themselves, 
but must also show that they could and would oblige others to have rogues under them 
whether they would or no." 

Here Counsellor Robbins certainly loses that greatness which has distinguished him 
in his former attack on Freeny ; the Counsellor is defeated and loses his temper. Like 
Napoleon, he is unequal to reverses, but in adverse fortune his presence of mind 
deserts him. 

But what call had he to be in a passion at all ? It may be very well for a man to be 
in a rage because he is disappointed of his prey : so is the hawk when the dove escapes, 
in a rage : but let us reflect that, had Counsellor Robbins had his will, two honest fel- 
lows would have been hanged ; and so let us be heartily thankful that he was disap. 
pointed, and that these men were acquitted by a jury of their countrymen. What right 
had the Counsellor, forsooth, to interfere with their verdict ? Not against Irish juries at 
least does the old satire apply, " And culprits hang, that jurymen may dine !'* At Naaa, 
on the contrary, the jurymen starved in order that the culprits might be saved — ^a noble 
and himiane act of self-denial. 

In another case, stern justice, and the law of self-preservation, compelled Mr. Freeny 
to take a very different course with respect to one of his ex-associates. In the former 
instance we have seen him pawning his watch, giving up tankard, table-spoons — all for 
his suffering friends ; here we have his method of dealing with traitors. 

One of his friends, by the name of Anderson, was taken prisoner, and condemned to 
be hanged, which gave Mr. Freeny, he says, '* a great shock ;" but presently this An- 
derson's fears were worked upon by some traitors within the jail, and 

" He then consented to discover ; but I had a friend in jail at the same time, one 
Patrick Healy, who daily insinuated to him that it was of no use or advantage to him 
to discover anjrthing, as he received sentence of death ; and that, after he had made a 
discovery, to leave him as he was, without troubling themselves about a reprieve. But 
notwithstanding, he told the gentleman that there was a man blind of an eyej who had 
a hay mare, that lived at the other side of Thomastown bridge, whom he assured them 
would be very troublesome in that neighborhood after his death. When Healy discov- 
ered what he told the gentleman, he one night took an opportunity, and made Dooling 
fuddled, and prevailed upon him to take his oath he never would give the least hint 
about me any more. He also told him the penalty that attended infringing upon hia 
oath ; but more especially as he was at that time near his end, which had the desired 
effect ; for he never mentioned my name, nor even anything relative to me ;" and so 
went out of the world repenting of his meditated treason. 

What further exploits Mr. Freeny performed may be learned by the curious in his 
history ; they are all, it need scarcely be said, of a similar nature to that noble action 
which has already been described. His escapes from his enemies were marvellous ; his 
courage in facing them equally great. He is attacked by whole " armies," through 
which he makes his way ; wounded, he lies in the woods for days together with three 
bullets in his leg, and in this condition manages to escape several " armies" that have 
been marched against him. He is supposed to be dead, or travelling on the Continent, 
and suddenly makes his appearance in his old haunts, advertising his arrival by robbing 
ten men on the highway in a single day : and, so terrible is his courage, or so popular 
his manners, that he describes scores of laborers looking on while his exploits were per. 
formed, and not affording the least aid to the roadside traveller whom he vanquished. 

But numbers alwajrs prevail in the end ; what could Leonidas himself do against an 
army ? The gallant band of brothers led by Freeny were so pursued by the indefatigable 
Robbins and his myrmidons, that there was no hope left for them, and the Captain saw 
that he must succumb. 

He reasoned, however, with himself (with his usual keen logic,) and said : " My men 
must fall — the world is too strong for us, and, to-day or to-morrow — ^it matters scarcely 
when, they must yield. They will be hanged for a certainty, and thus will disappear 
the noblest company of knights the world has ever seen. 

<* But as they will certainly be hanged, and no power of mine can save them, id it 
necessary that I should follow them too to the tree ; and will James Bulger's fate be ft 
whit more agreeable to him, because James Freeny danglea at his side ? To suppo^ 
BO, would be to admit that he was actuated by a aayage feeling of revenge, wlUch I 
know belongs not to his generoui natiue." 
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In a word, Mr. Freeny resoived to tarn king's evidence ; for thongh ha swore (in t 
communication with the implacable RobbinB) that he would rather die than betray 
Bulger, yet when the Counsellor stated that he must then die, Freeny says, " I promised 
to submit, and understood that Bulger should be set," 

Accordingly some days afterwards (although the Captain carefully avoida mention- 
ing that he had met his friends with any such intentions as those indicated in the last 
paragraph,) he and Mr. Bulger came together ; and, strangely enough, it was agreed 
that the one was to sleep while the other kept watch ; and, while thus employed, the 
enemy came upon them. But let Freeny describe for himself the last passages of 
his history. 

" We then went to Welsh's house, with a view not to make any delay there ; but, 
taking a glass extraordinary after supper, Bulger fell asleep. Welsh in the mean time 
told me, his house was the safest place I could get in that neighborhood, and while I 
remained there I would be very safe, provided that no person knew of my coming there 
(I had not acquainted him that Breen knew of my coming that way.) I told Welsh, 
that as Bulger was asleep, I would not go to bed till morning ; upon which Welsh and 
I staid up all night, and in the morning Welsh said, that he and his wife had a call to 
Callen, it being market-day. About nine o'clock I went and awoke Bulger, desiring 
him to get up and guard me while I slept, as I guarded him all night ; he said he would, 
and then I went to bed, charging him to watch close, for fear we should be surprised. 
I put my blunderbuss and two cases of pistols under my head, and soon fell fast asleep. 
In two hours after, the servant-girl of the house, seeing an enemy coming into the yard, 
ran up to the room where we were, and said that there were an hundred men coming 
into the yard ; upon which Bulger immediately awoke me, and, taking up my blunder- 
buss, he fired a shot toward the door, which wounded Mr. Burgess, one of the sheri& 
of Kilkenny, of which wound he died. They concluded to set the house on fire about 
us, which they accordingly did ; upon which I took my fusee in one hand, and a pistol 
in the other, and Bulger did the like, and as we came out of the door, we fired on both 
^des, imagining it to be the best method of dispersing the enemy, who were on both 
sides of the door. We got through them, but they fired after us, and as Bulger was 
leaping over a ditch, he received a shot in the small of the leg, which rendered him 
incapable of running ; but, getting into a field, where I had the ditch between me and 
the enemy, I still walked slowly with Bulger, till I thought the enemy were within shot 
of the ditch, and then wheeled back to the ditch, and presented my fusee to them ; they 
all drew back and went for their horses to ride round, as the field was wide and open, 
and without cover except the ditch. When I discovered their intention I stood in the 
middle of the field, and one of the gentiemen's servants (there were fourteen in number) 
rode foremost toward me, upon which I told the son of a coward, I believed he had no 
more than five pounds a year from his master, and that I would put him in such a con- 
dition, that his master would not maintain him afterwards ; to which he answered, that 
he had no view of doing us any harm, but that he was commanded by his master to 
ride so near us ; and then immediately rode back to the enemy, who were coming 
toward him. They rode almost within shot of us, and I observed they intended to 
surround us in the field, and prevent me from having any recourse to the ditch again. 
Bulger was at this time so bad with the wound, that he could not go one step without 
leaning on my shoulder. At length, seeing the enemy coming within shot of me, I laid 
down my fusee, and stripped off my coat and waistcoat, and running toward them, 
cried out, * You sons of cowards, come on, and I will blow your brains out ;' on which 
they returned back, and then I walked easy to the place where I left my clothes, and 
put them on, and Bulger and I walked leisurely some distance further. The enemy 
came a second time, and I occasioned them to draw back as before, and then we walked 
to Lord Dysart's deer-park wall. I got up the wall and helped Bulger up : the enemy, 
who still pursued us, though not within shot, seeing us on the wall, one of them fired a 
random shot at us to no purpose. We got safe over the wall, and went from thence 
into my Lord Dysart's wood, where Bulger said he would remain, thinking it a safe 
place, but I told him he would be safer anywhere else, for the army of Kilkeimy and 
Callen would be soon about the wood, and that he would be taken if he staid there. 
Besides, as I was very averse to betraying him at all, I could not bear the thoughts of his 
being taken in my company by any party but Lord Carrick's. I then brought him about 
half a mile beyond the wood, and left him there in a brake of briers, and looking toward 
&e wood, I saw it surrounded by the army. There was a cabin near that place where 
I fixed Bulger ; he said he would go to it at night, and he would send for some of his 
friends to take care of him. It was then almost two o'clock, and we were four hours 
going to that place, which was about two miles fVom Welsh's house. Imagining that 
there were spies &x,ed on all the fords and by-voad/i between that place and the moui»* 
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tain, I went toward the bounds of the county Tipperary, where I arrived about night, 
fall, and going to a cabin, I asked whether there was any drink sold near that place ? 
The man of the house said there was not ; and as I was very much fatigued, I sat down, 
and Uiere refreshed myself with what the cabin aflforded. I then begged of the man to 
sell me a pair ofhis brogues and stockings as I was then barefooted, which he accord- 
ingly did. I quitted the house, went through Kinsheenah and Poulacoppal, and having 
so many thorns in my feet, I was obliged to go barefooted, and went to Sleedelagh, 
and through the mountains, till I came within four miles of Waterford, and going into 
a cabin, the man of the house took eighteen thorns out of the soles of my feet, and I 
remained in and about that place for some time after. 

" In the mean time, a friend of mine was told that it was impossible for me to escape 
death, for Bulger had turned against me, and that his friends and Stack were resolved 
upon my life ; but the person who told my friend so, also said, that if my friend would 
set Bulger and Breen, I .might get a pardon through the Earl of Carrick's means and 
Counsellor Robbins's interest. My friend said, that he wcls sure I would riot consent 
to suck a thing, but the best way was to do it unknown to me ; and my friend accord. 
ingly set Bulger, who was taken by the Earl of Carrick and his party, and Mr. Fitz. 
gerald, and six of Counsellor Robbins*8 soldiers, and committed to Kilkenny jail ; he was 
three days in jail before I knew he was taken, being at that time twenty miles distant 
from the neighborhood, nor did I hear from him or see him since I left him near Lord 
Dysart's wood, till a friend came and told me it was to preserve my life and to fulfil 

my articles, that Bulger was taken.*' 

.., ...••. * 

" Finding I was suspected, I withdrew to a neighboring wood, and concealed msrself 
there till night, and then went to BallydufTto Mr. Fitzgerald, and surrendered myself to 
him, till I could write to my Lord Carrick, which I did inmiediately, and gave him an 
account of what I escaped, or that I would have gone to Ballilynch and surrendered 
myself there to him, and begged his lordship to send a guard for me, to conduct me to 
his house, which he did, and I remained there for a few days. 

'' He then sent me to Kilkenny jail ; and at the summer assizes following, Jan^es 
Bulger, Patrick Hacket, otherwise Bristeen, Martin Millea, John Stack, Felix Donnelly, 
Edmund Kenny, and James Larrassy, were tried, convicted, and executed ; and at 
spring assizes following, George Roberts was tried for receiving Colonel Palliser's gold 
watch, knowing it to be stolen, but was acquitted on account of exceptions taken to my 
pardon, which prevented my giving evidence. At the following assizes, when I had 
got a new pardon, Roberts was again tried for receiving the tai]^ard, ladle, and silver 
spoons from me, knowing them to be stolen, and was convicted and executed. At 
the same assizes, John Reddy, my instructor, and Martin Millea, were also tried, con- 
victed, and executed." 

And so they were all hanged — James Bulger, Patrick Hacket or Bristeen, Patrick 
Millea, John Stack and Felix Donnelly, And Edmund Kenny, and James Larrassy, 
With Roberts who received the Colonel's watch. The tankard, ladle, and the silver 
spoons, Were all convicted and all executed. Their names drop naturally into blank 
verse. It is hard upon poor George Roberts too ; for the watch he received was no 
doubt in the very inexpressibles, which the Captain himself took from the Colonel's head. 

As for the Cajitain himself, he says that, on going out of jail. Counsellor Robbina 
and Lord Carritk proposed a subscription for him ; in which, strangely, the gentlemen 
of the county would not join : and so that scheme came to nothing, and so he published 
his memoirs in order to get himself a little money. 

Many a man has taken up the pen under similar circumstances of necessity. But 
what bec;ame of Captain Freeny afterwards, does not appear. Was he an honest man 
ever after ? Was he hanged for subsequent misdemeanors ? It matters little to him 
now,<hough, perhaps, one cannot help feeling a little wish that the latter fate may have 
befisillen him. 

Whatever his death was, however, the history of his life has been one of the most 
popular books ever known in this country. It formed the class-book in those rustic 
universities, -which are now rapidly disappearing from among the hedges of Ireland. 
And lest any English reader should, on account of its lowness, quarrel with the intro- 
duction here of this strange picture of wild courage and daring, let him be reconciled 
by the moral at the end, which, in the persons of Bulger and the last, hangs at the beam 
before Kilkenny jaU, 

Kin> or VOL. l 
4* 
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CHAPTER I. 

MORE RAIN IN ffALWAT- A WALE TH£R£ — ^AND THE SECOND GALWAY NIGHT'S ENTERTAINMENT. 

Skven hills has Rome, seven mouths has Nilus* stream. 
Around the Pole seven burning planets gleam. 
Twice equal these is Galway, Connaugbt's Rome : 
Twice seven illustrious tribes hero find their home.* 
Twice seven fair towers the city's ramparts guard, 
Each house within is built of marble hard. 
With lofty turret flanked, twice Mven tlie gates. 
Through twice seven bridges water permeates. 
In the High Church are twice seven altars raised. 
At each a holy saint and patron^s praised. 
Twice seven the Convents, dedicate to Heaven- 
Seven for the female sex— for Godly fathers seven.! 

Having read in Hardiman's History the quaint inscription in Irish Latin, of which 
the above lines are a version, and looked admiringly at the old plans of Galway which 
are to be found in the same work, I was in hopes to have seen in the town some con- 
siderable remains of its former splendor, in spite of a warning to the contrary which 
the learned historiographer gives. 

The old city certainly has some relics of its former stateliness ; and, indeed, is the 
only town in Ireland I have seen, where an antiquary can find much subject for study, 
or a lover of the picturesque an occasion for using his pencil. It is a wild, fierce, and 
most original old town. Joyce's castle in one of the principal streets, a huge square 
gray tower, with many carvings and ornaments, is a gallant relic of its old days of 
prosperity, and gives one an awful idea of the tenements which the other families in- 
habited, and which are designed in the interesting plate which Mr. Hardiman gives in 
ills work. The Collegiate Church, too, is still extant without its fourteen altars, and 
looks to be something between a church and a castle, and as if it should be served by 
templars with sword and helmet, in place of mitre and crosier. The old houses in the 
main street are like fortresses ; the windows look into a court within ; there is but a 
small low door, and a few grim windows peering suspiciously into the street. 

Then there is Lombard-street, otherwise called Deadman*s-lane, with a raw-head 
and cross-bones, and a * memento mori ' over the door where the dreadful tragedy of 
the Lynches was acted in 1493. If Galway is the Rome of Connaught, James Lynch 
Fitzstephen, the Mayor, may be considered as the Lucius Junius Brutus thereof. 
Lynch had a son who went to Spain as master of one of his father's ships, and being 
of an extravagant wild turn, there contracted debts, and drew bills, and alarmed his 
father's correspondent, who sent a clerk and nephew of his own back ?in young Lynch'a 
ship to Galway, to settle accounts. On^the fifteenth day, young Lynch threw the Span, 
iard overboard : coming back to his own country, reformed his life a little, and was on 

* By the help of an Alexandrine, the names of these tiimous liimilies may a bo be accommodated to venc. 
" Athey, Blake, Bodkin, Bro\irae, Deane, Doney, Frinche, 
Joyce. Moiecli, Skereth, Fonte, Kirowan, Martin, Lynche.*' 
\ V the rude old remt are not very remarkable in quality, in quantity they we stiU mom defieiaiit. and take 
lOBie dire libertiei with the laws laid down in the Gradus and the Grammar. 

** Beptem ornant moutes Romam, septem ostia Nilum, 
Tot rutilis stellis splendet in axe ^olui. 
Galvia, Pok> Niloque bis aquas. Roma Conaaht*^ 

Bis septem iHustrei hat oolit ilia tribus. 
Bis urbis septem defendant mania turret, 

Intot et en duro est marmore quaqoe domot. 
Bit leptem porta eunt, castxa et culmina eiroois, 

Pertotidem poiitdm perooeat mida viat. 
Prmcipe bit leptem fulf ent altaria tempio, 

Qnavis patronto ett aia dieta tuo. 
It aspcem aaereta Deo oflMobie, patinm. 
ffliqiBii It itxqs, tol pi» tMU tMNW** 
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the point of manying one of the Blakes, Burkes, Bodkins, or others : whan a •eamaa 
who had sailed with him, being on the point of death, confessed the murder in which 
he had been a participator. 

Hereon the father, who was chief magistrate of the town, tried his sooy and sen- 
tenced him to death : and when the clan Lynch rose in a body to rescue the young 
man, and avert such a disgrace from their family, it is ^aid that Fitzstephen Lynch 
hung the culprit with his own hand. A tragedy called " The Warden of Galway," 
has been written on the subject, and was acted a few nights before my arrival. 

The waters of Lough Corrib, which " permeate " under the bridges of the town, go 
rushing and roaring to the sea with a noise and eagerness only known in Galway ; and 
along the banks you see all sorts of strange figures washing all sorts of wonderful rags, 
witli red petticoats and redder shanks standing in the stream. Pigs arfe in every street, 
the whole town shrieks with them : and I saw the pair of lovers in the frontispiece ; 
the girl with the little Galway pet in her lap. There are numbers of idlers on the 
bridges, thousands in the streets, humming and swarming in and out of dark old ruin, 
ous houses ; congregated round numberless apple-stalls, nail-stalls, bottle-stalls, pigs', 
foot-stalls ; in queer old shops, that look to be two centuries old ; loitering about ware, 
houses, ruined or not ; looking at the washer-women washing in the river, or at the 
fish-donkeys, or at the potatoe-jstalls, or at a vessel coming into the quay, or at the 
boats putting out to sea, 

That boat at the 
quay, by the little old 
gate, is bound for Ar. 
ranmore ; and one 
nextto it has a freight 
of passengers for the 
cliffs of M ohir, on the 
Clare Coast ; and as 
the sketch is taken, 
a hundred of people 
have stopped in the 
street to look on, 
and are buzzing be- 
hind in Irish, telling 
the little boys in that 
language, who will 
persist in placing 
themselves exactly 
in the front of the 
designer, to get out 
of his way, which 
they do for some 
time; but at length 
curiosity is so in. 
tense that you are 
entirely hemmed in, 
and the view rendered quite invisible. A sailor's wife comes up, who speaks English, 
with a very wistful face,find begins to hint, that them black pictures are very bad like- 
nesses, and very dear too for a poor woman, and how much would a painted one cost, 
' does his honor think ? and she has her husband that's going to sea to the West Indies 
to-morrow ; and she'd give anything to have a picture of him. So I made bpid to of- 
fer to take his likeness for nothing. But he never came, except one day at dinner, and 
not at all on the next day, though I staid on purpose to accommodate him. It is true 
that it was pouring with rain, and as English waterproof cloaks are not waterproof in 
Ireland, 4he traveller who has but one coat must of necessity respect it, and had better 
stay where he is, unless he prefers to go to bed while he has his clothes dried at the 
next stage. 

The houses in the fashionable street where the club-house stands (a strong building, 
with an agreeable Old Bailey look,) have the appearance of so many litde Newgates. 
The Catholic chapels are numerous, unfinished, and ugly. Great warehouses and mills 
rise up by the stream, or in the midst of unfinished streets here and there ; and hand- 
some convents with their gardens, justioe-houses, barracks, and hospitals adorn the 
large, poor, bustling, rough-and-ret^y looking town. A man who sells hunting-whips, 
gunpowder, guns, fishing-tackle, and braat nnd iron ware, has a few books on his 
eounter, and a lady in u bye^treet, wIjm) canj«f on tho profei^ 9f a miUiner, ^ked 





out her stock in similar way. But there were no regular book-shops that I saw, and 
when it came on to rain, I had no resource but the Hedge-School volumes again. 
They, like Patrick Spelman's sign (which was faithfully copied in the town,) present 
some very rude flowers of poetry, and " entertainment " 
of an exceedingly humble sort : but such shelter is not to 
be despised when no better is to be had ; nay, possibly its 
novelty may be piquant to some readers, as an admirer 
of Shakspere will occasionally condescend to listen to 
Mr. Punch, or an epicure to content himself with a homely 
_ dish of beans and bacon. 

t/v'*if^'^\y % - , ST t When Mr. Kilroy*s waiter has drawn the window-cur- 

tains, brought the hot water for the whiskey-negus, and a 
pipe and a " screw" of tobacco, and two huge old can- 
dlesticks that were plated once, the audience may be said 
to be assembled, and after a little overture performed on 
the pipe, the second night's entertainment begins with the 
historical tragedy of the Battle of Aughrim. 

Though it ha^ found its way to the West of Ireland, 
the Battle of Aughrim is evidently by a Protestant author ; 
a great en^y of popery and wooden shoes ; both of 
which principles, incarnate in the person of Saint Ruth, the French General command- 
ing the troops sent by Louis XIV. to the aid of James II., meet with a woful downfall 
at the conclusion of the piece. It must have been written in the days of Queen Anne, 
judging from some loyed compliments which are paid to that sovereign in the play, 
which is also modelled upon Cato. 

The battle of Aughrim is written from beginning to end in decasydabic verse of the 
richest sort ; and introduces us to the chiefs of William and James's army. On the 
English side we have Baron de Ginckle, three Generals, and two Coloneis : on the 
Irish, Monsieur Saint Ruth, two Generals, two Colonels, and an English gendeman of 
fortune, a volunteer, and son of no less a person than Sir Edmonbury Godfrey. 

There are two ladies, Jemima, the Irish Colonel Talbot's daughter, in love with God- 
frey ; and Lucinda, lady of Colonel Herbert, in love with her lord ; and the deep nature 
of the tragedy may be imagined when it is stated that Colonel Talbot is killed, Colonel 
Herbert is killed. Sir Charles Godfrey is killed, and Jemima commits suicide, as 
resolved not to survive her adorer. St. Ruth is also killed, and the remaining Lish 
heroes are taken prisoners or run away. Among the supernumeraries there is likewise 
a dreadful slaughter. 

The author, however, though a Protestant is an Irishman (there are peculiarities in 
his pronunciation which belong only to that nation,) and as far as courage goes, he 
allows the two parties to be pretty equal. The scene opens with a martial sound of 
kettle-drums and trumpets in the Irish camp, near Athlone. That town is besieged by 
Ginckle, and Monsieur St. Ruth (despising his enemy with a confidence often fatal to 
Generals) meditates an attack on the besiegers' lines, if, by any chance, the besieged 
garrison be not in a condition to drive them off. 

After discoursing on the posture of affairs, and letting General Sarsfield and Colonel 
O'Neil know his hearty contempt of the English and their General, all parties, after 
protestations of patriotism, indulge in hopes of the downfall of William. St. Ruth says 
he will drive the wolves and lions' cubs away. O'Neil declares he scorns the revolu- 
tion, and, like great Cato, smiles at persecution. Sarsfield longs for the day *< when 
our Monks and Jesuits shall return, and holy incense on our altars bum." — ^Wben 

Poat. With important news I fiom Athlone am lent. 
Be pleated to Jead me to the General's tent 

Sara. Behold the General there. ITour messace teU. 

SU Ruth, Declare your message. Are our friends all well 7 

PoaU Pardon me, sir, the fatal news Ibrinf , 
Like vulture's poison every heart shall stinff. . 
Athlone is lost without your timely aid. 
At six this morning an assault was made. 
When under shelter of the British cannon, 
llieir grenadiers in armor took the Shannon, 
Led by brave Captain Sandys, who vritkfame, 
PlvMgaiUkia middle in the rapid atream : {attmHe ;) 
He led them through, and with undaunted in 
He gained the bank in spiteof all ourfire: 
Being bravely followed by his gianadien 
ThonchbuUali fltw like hafl about their ttn, 
AihI ly thb tlwit ttifT tnttf Piwiplftilt^i 



8St ▲ TEAC^UPT 

4t JitKel. Dtl* an tbt fines of Enif Itad be M bold, 
T* attemivt to itonnio bnv« a. towo, wheal 
With aJl Hibnnia*s ioqi of war am nigh 1 
Aitiirii : and if tba Britom dare punue. 
Tell them St. Ruth i« near, and thatwiUdc. 

Post. Your aid would do much better than your n 

St. RtUk. Bear back this answer, friend, ficom whence yon came. IJEadt Post 

The picture of brave Sandys, " who with fame, plunged to his middle in the rapid 
tti-ame :" is not a bad image on the part of the Post : and St. Ruth's reply, " Tell 
them St. Ruth is near, and that wUl do,'*^ characteristic of the wiity of hit nation. 
But Sarstield knows Britons better, and pays a merited compliment to dieir valor. 
Sort. Send speedy succors and their fate prevent. 

You know not yet what Britons dare attempt. 

I know the English fortitude is such. 

To boast of nothing, though they hazard much. 

No force on«arth their fury can repel. 

Nor would they fly from all the devils in hell. 

Another officer arrives — ^Athlone is really taken, St. Ruth gives orders to retieat to 
Aughnm, and Sarsfield, in a rage, first challenges him, and then vows he will quit the 
army. " A gleam of horror does my vitals damp^'* says the Frenchman (in a figure of 
speech, more remarkable for vigor than logic ;) ** I fear Lord Lucan has forsook the 
camp?" But not so : after a momentary indignation, Sarsfield returns to his duty, and 
ere long is reconciled with his vain and vacilwting chief. 

And now the love intrigue begins. Godfrey enters — and states Sir Charles Godfrey 
is his lawful name — he is an Englishman, and was on his way to join Ginckle*s camp, 
• when Jemima's beauty overcame him : he asks Colonel Talbot to bestow on him the 
lady's hand. The Colonel consents, and in Act II., on the plain of Aughrim, at 5 
o'clock in the morning, Jemima enters and proclaims her love. The lovers have an 
interview, which concludes by a mutual confession of attachment, and Jemima says, 
" Here, take ray hand. 'Tis true the gift is small, but when I can, I'll give you heart 
and all." The lines show finely the agitation of the young person. She meant to say,* 
take my heart, but she is longing to be married to him, and the words slip out as it 
were unawares. Godfrey cries in raptures — 

Thanks to the gods ! who sucli a present gave, 

Such radiant graces ne*er could man receive iresaioe ;) 

For who on earth has e'er such transports known 1 

What is the Turkish monarch on his throne, 

Hemmed round toWi, rusty swords in pompous state ? 

Amidst his court no joys can be so great. 

Retire with me, my soul no longer stay ! 

In public view, the General moves this way. 

'Tis, indeed, the General, who, reconciled with Sarsfield, straightway, according to 
his custom, begins to boast about what he will do. 

Thrice welcome to my heart, thou best of friends ! 
The rock on which our holy fiiith depends ; 
May this our meeting as a tempest make 
The vast foundations of Britannia shake. 
Tear up their orange plant, and overwhehn 
The strongest bulwarks of the British realm ! 
Then shall the Dutch and Hanoverian fidl, 
And James shall ride in triumph to WhitehaO, 
Then to protect our &if h he will maintam 
An inquiution here Uke that in Spam. 

Sots. Most bravely urged, my Lord ! your skill I own. 
Would be tmpam^^e^— had you saved Athlone." 

— •'< Had you saved Athlone I" Sarsfield has him there : and the contest of words 
might have provoked quarrels still more fatal ; but alarms are heard : the battle begins, 
and St. Ruth (still confident) goes to meet the enemy, exclaiming, '* Athlone was 
sweet, but Aughrim shall be sour." The fury of the Irish is redoubled on hearing of 
Talbot's heroic death : the Colonel's corpse is presently brought in, and to it enten 
Jemima, who bewails her loss in the following pathetic terms. 

Jemma. Oh ! he is dead !— my loal is all on in^ 
Witness ye gods ! he did with flune expire. 
For Liberty a saccifioe was made. 
And feU. like Pompey. by tome vOlahi's blade. 
Them lice a breathkei corpse, whose sou* ne*er JCMir 
A thought but what was always just and true ; 
Look down ftom Heaven, God of peaoe and lova, 
Waft him with triumph to the throne aOove , 
And Oh ! ye wingiNl gu^'aoi of the ekla 
Tom y V iwMt l^QMi, Md p|«^ ^1 i)|b»^^ 



IN AN AEM-CRAXft. ^ 

Good ftioBdi, sttnd o ff while lembraeo tilt giooiid 

Whowonheii w- ' a od bathe oa^h moiUl wound. 

With brinith taon. that like to torrents run' 
From these aad eyei. Oh Heavens! rmun4oae. 

iffalUdowkontkeboiM. 
(Enter Sir CkaHe* Oodfirey. Ht rtitn hgr*) 
Sir Charlet. Why do these precioas eyes like ibuataios flow. 
To drown the radiant Heaven that lies heUm ? 
Dry up your tears, I trust his soul ere this, 
Has reached the mansions of eternal bliss. 
Soldieis^bear hence the body out of sight. 

{Ithey hear him. 9ff* 
Jem. Oh stay—ye murderers, cense to kill me quite : 
See how he glares ! and see again he flies ! 
The clouds fly open, and he mounts the skies. 
Oh ! see his blood— it shines refulgent bright, 1 
I see him yet— I canot lose him quite. i 

But still pursue him on— t.ud— lose my sight.) 
The gradual disappearance of the Colonel's soul is now finely indicated, and so is 
her grief, when showing the body to Sir Charles, she says, ** Behold the mangled oause 
of all my woes." The sorrow of youth, however, is but transitory ; and when her lover 
bids her dry her guahiah tears, she takes out her pockeuhandkerchief with the elasti. 
city of youth, and consoles herself for the father in the husband. 

Act III. represents the English camp : Ginckle and his Generals discourse : the 
armies are engaged : in Act IV. the English are worsted in spite of their valor, which 
Sarsfield greatly describes. " View »' says he — 

View how the foe like an impetuous flood 

Breaks thiroof h the smoke, the water, and— the mod ! 

It becomes exceedingly hot. Colonel Earles says. 

In vain Jove's Ughtnings issues from the sky 
For death more sure from British ensign* fly. 
Their messengen of death much blood have spilled. 
And full three hundred of the Irish killed. 
(A descripti(m of war. — Herbert.) 

Now bloody colors wave in their pride, 
.^nd each proud hero does his beast bestride. 

General Dorrington's description of the fight is, if possible, still more noble. 
Dot. Haste, noble friends, and save your lives by flight. 

For *tis but madness if you stand to fight ; 

Our cavalry the battle have forsook, 

And death oppears in each defected look. 

Nothing but dread confusion can be seen. 

For severed heads and trunks o'enpread the green : 

The fields, the vales, the liills, and vanquished plain. 

For five miles round are covered with the slain ; 

Death in each quarter does the eye alarm. 

Here lies a leg, and there a shattered arm. 

There heads appear, which, cloven by mighty bangs. 

And severed quite, on cither shoulder hangs. 

This is the awful scene, my Lords ! Oh fly 

The impendhig danger, for your fate is nigh. 
Which party, however, is to win — the Irish or Engliah ? Their heroism is equal, and 
young Godfrey especially, on the Irish side, is carrying all before him; when he is 
interrupted in the slaughter by the ghost of his father ; of old Sir Edmonbury, whose 
monument we may see in Westminster Abbey. Sir Charles at first doubts about the 
genuineness of this venerable old apparition ; and thus puts ft case to the ghost : 

Were ghosts m heaven, in heaven they there would stay. 

Or if in hell, they eouUd not get away. 

A clincher, certainly, as one would imagine ; but the ghost jumps over the horns of 
the fancied dilemma, by saying that he is not at liberty to state where he comes from* 

Ohost. Where visions rest, or souls imprisoned dwell. 
By Hcaven^s command, we are forbid to tell ; 
But in the obscure grave— where corpse decay. 
Moulder in dust and putrify away, 
Nc rest is there ; for theitaamortal soul 
Takes iu fuM flight and flutters round the pole; 
Sometimes I hover over the £uxine sea. 
From pofe to sphere, until the judgment dajr ; 
Over the Thracian Bosphorus do 1 float. 
And pass the Stygiau Inke in Charon's boat. 
O'er Vulcan's fiery court, and sulph'rous eave, 
And ride likeN^;)tuDe on a briny wave ; 
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Lilt to the blowinf noiie of £tii&*s f 

And eouit the thades of Amaxonian danm; 

Then take my flight up to the f leamy moon. 

Thai do I wander tiU the day of doom. 

Proceed 1 dare not, or I would unfold 

A horrid tale would make your blood run edd. 

Chill all your nerves and sinews in a thrice. 

Like whispering rivulets congealed to ice. 
Sir Char. Ere you depart me. ghost, I here demand. 

You'd let me know your last divine command ! 
The ghost says, that the young man must die in the battle, that it will go ill with him 
if he die in the wrong cause ; and, therefore, that he had best go over to the Protest, 
ants — which poor Sir Charles (not without many sighs for Jemima) consents to do. 
He goes off, then, saying — 

I'll join my countrymen, and yet proclaim 
Nassau's great title to the crimson plain. 
In Act v., that desertion turns the fate of the day. Sarsfield enters with his sword 
drawn, and acknowledges his fate. " Aughrim," exclaims Lord Lucan» 

Aughrim is now no more, St Ruth is dead. 
And all his guards are from the battle fled. 
As he rode down the hill be met his fall, 
^nd died a victim to a cannon ball. 
And he bids the Frenchman's body to 

lie, like Pompey in his gore 

Whose hero's blood encircles the Egyptian shore. 

" Four hundred Irish prisoners we have got," exclaims an English General, " and 
seven thousand lyeth on the spot." In fact, they are entirely discomfited, and retreat 
off the stage altogether ; while, in the moment of victory, poor Sir Chafes Godfrey 
enters, wounded to death, according to the old gentleman's prophecy. He is racked 
by bitter remorse ; he tells his love of his treachery, and declares " no crocodile was 
ever more unjust." His agony increases, the *' optic nerves grow dim and lose their 
sight, and all his veins are now exhausted quite ;" and he dies in the arms of his 
Jemima, who stabs herself in the usual way. 

And so every one being disposed of, the drums and trumpets give a great peal ; the 
audience huzzas ; and the curtain falls on Gincklc, and his friends exclaiming — 

May aU the Gods th' auspicious evening bless. 
Who crowns Great Britain's arrums with success ! 

And questioning the prosody, what Englishman will not join in the sentiment ? 

In the interlude the band (the pipe) performs a favorite air. Jack the waiter and 
candle-snuffer looks to see that all is ready : and after the dire business of the tragedy, 
comes in to sprinkle the stage with water (and perhaps a little whiskey in it.) Thus all 
things being arranged : the audience takes its seat again, and the afterpiece begins. 

Two of the little yellow volumes purchased at Ennis are entitled, The Irish and the 
Hibernian Tales. The former are modern, and the latter of an ancient sort ; and so 
great is the superiority of the old stories over the new, in fancy, dramatic interest and 
humor, that one can't help fancjang Hibemia must have been a very superior country 
to Ireland. 

These Hibernian novels too, are evidently intended for the hedge-school universities. 
They have the old tricks and some of the old plots that one has read in many popular 
legends of almost all countries, European and Eastern : successful cunning is the great 
virtue applauded ; and the heroes pass through a thousand wild extravagant dangen, 
such as could only have been invented when art was young and faith was large. And 
as the honest old author of the tales says, ** they arc suited to the meanest as well as the 
highest capacity, tending both to improve the fancy and enrich the mind," let us con- 
elude the night's entertainment by reading one or two of them, and reposing after the 
doleful tragedy which has been represented. The "Black Thief" is worthy of the 
Arabian Nights, I think — as wild and odd as an Eastern tale. 

It begins, as usual, with a king and a queen who lived once on a time in the 80u& 
of Ireland, and had three sons : but the queen being on her death.bed, and fancying 
her husband might marry again, besought his majesty to place them in a tower at her 
death, and keep them there safe until the young princes should come of age. 

The queen dies ; the king of course marries again, and the new queen, who bean a 
son too, hates the offspring of the former marriage, and looks about for means to destroy 
them. 

" At length, the queen, having got some buehiess with the henAoife^ went herself to 
her, and after a lon^ conference passed, was taking leave of her, when the hen-wife 



prayed, that if ever she should come back to her again, she might break her neck. The 
queen, greatly incensed at such a daring insult from one of her meanest subjects, to 
make such a prayer on her, demanded immediately the reason, or she would have her 
put to death. * It was worth your while, madam,' says the hen-wife, * to pay me well 
for it, for the reason I prayed so on you concerns you much.* * What must I pay you ?» 
asked the queen. * You must give me,' says she, * the full of a pack of wool ; and I 
have an ancient crock which you must fill with butter ; likewise a barrel which you 
must fill for me full of wheat.' * How much wool will it take to the pack ?' says the 
queen. * It will take seven herds of sheep,' said she, ' and their increase for seven 
years.' * How much butter will it take to fill your crock ?' * Seven dairies,' said she, 
* and the increase for seven years.' * And how much will it take to fill the barrel you 
have ?' says the queen. " It will take the increase of seven barrels of wheat for seven 
years.' * That is a great quantity,' says the queen, * but the reason must be extraordi- 
nary, and before I want it, I will give you all you demand.' " 

The hen-wife acquaints the queen with the existence of the three sons, and giving 
her majesty an enchanted pack of cards, bids her to get the young men to play with 
her with these cords, and on their losing, to inflict upon them such a task as must infal- 
libly end in their ruin. All young princes are set upon such tasks, and it is a sort of 
opening of the pantomime, before the tricks and activity begin. The queen went home, 
and " got speaking " to the king " in regard of his children, as she broke it off to him 
in a very polite and engaging manner, so that he could see no muster or design in it." 
The king agreed to bring his sons to court, and at night, when the royal party " began 
to sport and to play at all kinds of diversions," the queen cunningly challenged the three 
princes to play cards. They lose, and she sends them in consequence to bring her back 
the Knight of the Glen's wild steed of Bells. 

On their road (as wandering young princes, Indian or Irish, always do) they meet 
with the Black Thief of Kone, who teffls them what they must do. But they are caught 
in the attempt, and brought " into that dismal part of the palace where the Knight kept 
a furnace always boiling, in which he threw all offenders that ever came in his way, 
which in a few minutes would entirely consume them. * Audacious villains !' says the 
Knight of the Glen, * how dare you attempt so bold an action as to steal my steed ? 
See now the reward of your foliy ; for your greater punishment, I will not boil you all 
together, but one after the other, so that he that survives may witness the dire aflSictions 
of his companions.' So saying, he ordered his servants to stir up the fire. * We will 
boil the eldest-looking of these young men first,' says he, * and so on to the last, which 
will be tills old champion with the black cap. He seems to be the captain, and looks 
as if he had come through many toils.' * I was as near death once as this prince is yet,' 
says the Black Thief, * and escaped : and so will he too.' * No, you never were,' said 
the Knight, ' for he is within two or three minutes of his latter end.' * But,' says the 
Black Thief, ' I was within one moment of my death, and I am here yet.' * How was 
that ?' says the Knight. * I would be glad to hear it, for it seems to be impossible.' 
* If you think, sir Knight,' says the Black Thief, * that the danger I was in surpassed 
that of this young man, will you pardon him his crime ?' * I will,' says the Knight : * so 
go on with your story.' 

" * I was, sir,' says he, * a very wild boy in my youth, and came through many dis- 
tresses ; once in particular, as I was on my rambling, I was benighted, and could find 
no lodging. At length I came to an old kiln, and being much fatigued, I went up and 
lay on the ribs. I had not been long there, when I saw three witches coming in with 
three bags of gold. Each put their bags under their heads, as if to sleep. I heard the 
one say to the other, that if the Black Thief came on them while they slept, he would 
not leave them a penny. I found by their discourse that everybody had got my name 
into their mouth, though I kept silent as death during their discourse. At length they 
fell fast asleep, and then I stole softly down, and seeing some turf convenient ^ I placed 
one under each of their heads, and off I went with their gold, as fast as I could. 

" * I had not gone far,' continued the Thief of Sloan, * until I saw a greyhound, a hare, 
and a hawk, in pursuit of me, and began to think it must be the witches that had taken 
that metamorphose, in order that I might not escape them unseen either by land or 
water. Seeing they did not appear in any formidable shape, I was more than once 
resolved to attack them, thinking that with my broadsword I could easily destroy them. 
But considering again that it was perhaps still in their power to become so, I gave over 
the attempt, and climbed with difliculty up a tree, bringing my sword in my hand, and 
all the gold along with me. However, when they came to the tree they found what I 
had done, and, making further use of their hellish art, one of them was changed into a 
smith's anvil, and another into a piece of iron, of which the third one soon made a 
hatchet. Having the hatchet made, she fell to cuttiDg down the tree, and in course 
of an hour it began to shake with me/ " 
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This is very good, and original. The ** bmling '* ii in the first fee-faw-fim •tarl»» aai 
the old edlusion to the "old champion in the black cap,*' has the real Ogresqne hnmor. 
Nor is that simple contrivance of the honest witches without its charm : for if, instead 
of wasting their time, the one in turning herself into an anvil, the other into a piece of 
Iron, anft so hammering out a hatchet at considerable labor and expense — ^if either of 
them had turned herself into a hatche at once, they might have chopped down the 
Black Thief before cock-crow, when they were obliged to fly off, and leave him in 
possession of the bags of gold. 

The eldest prince is ransomed by the Knight of the Glen, in consequence of this 
story: and the second prince escapes on account of the merit of a second story; bat 
the great story of all is of course reserved for the youngest prince. 

** I was one day on my travels, says the Black Thief, and I came into a large forest, 
where I wandered a long time, and could not get out of it : at length I came^to a laage 
castle, and fatigue obliged me to call in the same, where I found a young woman, and 
a child sitting on her knee, and she crying; I asked her what made her cry, and where 
the lord of the castle was, for I wondered greatly that I saw no stir of servants, or any 
person about the place. * It is well for you,* says the young woman, * that the lord of 
this castle is not at home at present ; for he is a monstrous giant, vdth but one eye on 
his forehead, who lives on human flesh ; he brought me this child, says she (I do not 
know where he got it,) and ordered me to make it into a pic, and I cannot help crying 
at the command.' I told her, that if she knew of any place convenient, that I could 
leave the child safely, I would do it, rather than it should be buried in the bowels of 
such a monster. She told of a house a distance off, where I would get a woman who 
would take care of it. * But what will I do in regard of the pie ? ' * Cut a finger off it,* 
said I, * and I will bring you in a young wild pig out of the forest, which you may dress 
as if it was the child, and put the flnger in a certain place, that if the gialit doubts any. 
thing about it, you may know where to turn it over at first, and when he sees it he will 
be fully satisfied that it is made of the child.' She agreed to the plan I proposed ; and, 
cutting ofl* the child's finger, by her direction, I soon had it at the house she told me 
of, and brought her the little pig in place of it : she then made ready the pie ; and, after 
eating and drinking heartily myself, I was just taking my leave of the young woman 
when we observed the giant coming through the castle gates. ' Lord bless me I ' said 
she, * what will you do now ? run away and lie down among the dead bodies that he 
has in the room (showing me the place :) and strip ofl* your clothes that he may not know 
you from the rest, if he has occasion to go that way.' I took her advice and laid myself 
down among the rest, as if dead, to see how he would behave. The first thing I heard 
was him calling for his pie : when she set it down before him, he swore it smelt like 
swine's flesh ; but, knowing where to find the finger, she immediately turned it up, 
which fairly convinced him of the contrary. The pie only served to sharpen his appe. 
tite, and I heard him sharpen his knife, and saying he must have a coUop or two, for he 
was not near satisfied. But what was my terror, when I heard the giant groping among 
the bodies, and, fancying myself, cut the half of my hip off*, and took it with him to be 
roasted. You may be certain I was in great pain ; but the fear of being killed pre- 
vented me from making any complaint. However, when he had eat all, he b,egan to 
drink hot liquors in great abundance, so that in a short time he could not hold up his 
head, but threw himself on a large creel he had made for the purpose, and fell fast 
asleep. Whenever I heard him snoring, bad as I was, I went up and caused the woman 
to bind my wound with an handkerchief; and, taking the giant's spit, I reddened it in 
the fire, and ran it through the eye, but was not able to kill him. However, I left the 
spit sticking in his head, and took to my heels ; but I soon found he was in pursuit of 
me, although blind ; and, having an enchanted ring, he threw it at me, and it fell on 
my big toe, and remained fastened to it. The giant then called to the ring, where it 
was, and to my great surprise it made answer on my foot, and he, guided by the same, 
made a leap at me, which I had the good luck to observe, and fortunately escaped the 
danger. However, I found running was of no use in saving me, as long as I had the 
ring on my foot ; so I took my sword and cut ofl" the toe it was fastened on, and threw 
both into a large fish-pond that was convenient. The giant called again to the ring, 
which, by the power of enchantment, always made answer ; but, he not knowing what 
I had done, imagined it was still on the same part of me, and made a violent leap to 
seize me, when he went into the pond, over head and ears, and was drowned. *Now, 
sir knight,' says the Thief of Sloan, * you see what dangers I came through and always 
escaped ; but, indeed, I am lame for want of my toe ever since.' " 

And now remains but one question to be answered, viz. : How is the Black Thief 
himself to come ofi"? This difficulty is solved in a very dramatic way, and with a 
9udden turn in the narrative that is very wild and eariousk 



'' My lord and ntflBter, says an old woman that was listening all the time, ^t story 
is but too trae, as Well I know, /or / am the very woman that was in the gianVs castle^ 
and you my lord the child that I was to make into a pie, and this is the very man that 
saved your life, which you may know by the want of your finger, that was taken off, as 
you have heard, to deceive the giant." 

That fantastical way of bearing testimony to the previous tale, by producing an old 
woman who says the tale is not only true, but she was the very old woman who lived 
in the giant's castle is almost a stroke of genius. It is fine to think that the simple 
chronicler foimd it necessary to have a proof for his stor}', and he was no doubt per- 
fectly contented with the proof found. 

**The Knight of the Glen, greatly surprised at what he heard the old woman tell, and 
knowing he wanted his finger from his childhood, began to understand that the story 
was true enough. * And is this my dear deliverer V says he. * Oh, brave fellow, I 
not only pardon you all, but I will keep you with mjrself .while you live ; where you 
shall feast like princes, and have every attendance that I have myself.' They all re- 
tmned thanks on their knees, and the Black Thief told him the reason they attempted 
to steal the steed of Bells, and the necessity they were under in going home. * Well,' 
says the Knight of the Glen, * if that's the case, I bestow you my steed rather than this 
brave fellow should die ; so you may go when you please ; only remember to call and 
see me betimes, that we may know each other well.* They promised they would, and 
with great joy they set off for the king their father's palace, and the Black Thief along 
with them. The wicked Queen was standing all this time on the tower, and, hearing 
the bells ringing at a great distance off, knew very well it was the princes coming home, 
and the steed with them, and through spite and vexation precipitated herself from the 
tower, and was shattered to pieces. The three princes lived happy and well during 
their father's reign, always keeping the Black Thief along with them; but how they 
did after the old king's death is not known." 

Then we come upon a story that exists in many a European language, of the man 
cheating Death ; then to the history of the Apprentice Thief, who of course cheated 
his masters ; which, too, is an old tale, and may have been told very likely among 
those Phoenicians who were the fathers of the Hibernians for whom these tales were 
devised. A very curious tale is there, concerning Manua O'Malaghan and the fairies : 
" In the parish of Ahoghill, lived Manus O'Malaghan. As he was searching for a 
calf that had strayed, he heard many people talking. Drawing near, he distinctly 
heard them repeating, one after the other, * Get me a horse, get n^ a horse ;' and 
* Get me a horse, too,' says Manus. Manus was instantly mounted on a steed sur- 
rounded with a vast crowd, who galloped off, taking poor Manus with them. In a short 
time, they suddenly stopped in a large wide street, asking Manus if he knew where he 
was ? * Faith,' says he, * I do not.' * You are in Spain, said they.' " 

Here we have again the wild mixture of the positive and the fanciful. The chron- 
icler is careful to tell us why Manus went out searching for a calf, and this positiveness 
prodigiously increases the reader's wonder at the subsequent events. And the ques- 
tion and answer of the mysterious horsemen is fine : " Don't you know where you are ? 
in Spain" A va^ue solution, such as one has of occurrences in dreams sometimes. 

The history of Robin the Blacksmith is full of these strange flights of poetry. He is 
followed about " by a little boy in a green jacket," who performs the most wondrous 
feats of the blacksmith's art, as follows : 

" Robin was asked to do something, who wisely shifted it, saying he would be very 
sorry not to give the honor of the first trick to his lordship's smith ; at which he was 
called forth to the bellows. When the fire was well kindled, to the great surprise of all 
present he blew a great shower of wheat out of the fire, which fell through all the shop. 
They then demanded of Robin to try what he could do. * Pho !' said Robin, as if he 
thought nothing of what was done ; * come,' said he to the boj;, * I think I showed you 
something like that.' The boy goes ihen to the bellows and blew out a great flock of 
pigeons, who soon devoured all the grain, and then disappeared. 

" The Dublin smith, sorely vexed that such a boy as him should outdo him, goes a 
second time to the bellows, and blew a fine trout out of the* hearth, who jumped into a 
little river that was running by the shop door, and was seen no more at that time. 

" Robin then said to the boy, * Come, you must bring us yon trout back again, to let 
the gentlemen see we can do something.' Away the boy goes, and blew a large otter 
out of the hearth, who immediately leaped into ^e river, and in a short time returned 
with it in his mouth, and then disappeared. All present allowed, that it was a folly to 
attempt a competition any further." 

The boy in the green jacket was one " of a kind of small beings called Fairies ;" and 
not a little doe.^ it add to the chann of these wild tales to feel, as one reada them, that 
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they went up and down crjdng, * Who will buy old wives for gunpowder V so that every 
one laughed at them, and the boys clodded them out of the place. They then saw the 
cheat, and vowing revenge on Donald, buried the old women, and set off in pursuit of 
him. Coming to his house, they found him sitting at his breakfast, and, seizing him, 
put him in a sack, and went to drown him in a river at some distance. As they 
were going along the highway, they raised a hare, which they saw had but three feet, 
and, throwing off the sack, ran after her, thinking by appearance, she would be 
easily taken. In their absence there came a drover that way, and, hearing Donald 
singing in the sack, wondered greatly what could be the matter. * What is the reason,' 
said he, *that you are singing, and you confined V * 0, I am going to heaven,' said 
Donald : * and in a short time I expect to be free from trouble.' * doar,' said the 
drover, * what will I give you if you let me to your place V * Indeed I do not know,* 
said he, *it would take a good sum.* * I have not much money,' said the drover, * but 
I have twenty head of fine cattle, which I will give you to exchange places with me.' 
* Well, well,* says Donald, * I don't care if I should ; loose the sack and I will come 
out.' In a moment the drover liberated him, and went into the sack himself ; and Don- 
ald drove home the fine heifers, and left them in his pasture. 

" Hudden and Dudden having caught the hare, returned, and getting the sack on one 
of their backs, carried Donald, as they thought, to the river, and threw him in, where 
he immediately sunk. They then marched home, intending to take immediate posses- 
sion of Donald's property ; but how great was their surprise, when they found him safe 
at home before them, with such a fine herd of catde, whereas they knew he had none 
before. * Donald,* said they, * what is all this ? We thought you were drowned, and 
yet you are here before us.' * Ah !' said he, * if I had but help along with me, when 
you threw me in, it would have been the best job ever I met with, for of all the sight of 
cattle and gold that ever was seen, is there, and no one to own them ; but I was not 
able to manage more than what you see, and I could show you the spot where you might 
get hundreds.' They both swore they would be his friend, and Donald accordingly led 
them to a very deep part of the river, and lifting up a stone, * Now,' said he, * watch 
this,' throwing it into the stream ; * there is the very place, and go in one of you first, 
and if you want help, you have nothing to do but call.' Hudden jumping in, and sink- ' 
ing to the bottom, rose up again, and making a bubbling noise as those do that are 
drowning, attempting to speak, but could not. * What is that he is saying now ?' says 
Dudden. * Faith,* says Donald, *he is calling for help — don't you hear him? Stand 
about,' said he, running back, * till I leap in ; I know how to do better than any of you.' 
Dudden, to have the advantage of him, jumped in off the bank, and was drowned along 
with Hudden ; and this was the end of Hudden and Dudden." 

THE SPAEMAN. 

" A poor man in the north of Ireland was under the necessity of selling his cow, to 
help to support his family. Having sold his cow, he went into an inn, and called for 
some liquor ; having drank pretty heartily, he fell asleep, and when he awoke he found 
he had been robbed of his money. Poor Roger was at a loss to know how to act ; and, 
as is often the case, when the landlord found that his money was gone, he turned him 
out of doors. The night was extremely dark, and the poor man was compelled to take 
up his lodgings in an old uninhabited house at the end of the town. 

" Roger had not remained long here, until he was surprised by the noise of three men, 
whom he observed making a hole, and, depositing something therein, closed it carefully 
up again, and then went away. The next morning, as Roger was walking toward the 
town, he heard that a cloth shop had been robbed to a great amount, and that a reward 
of thirty pounds was offered to any person who could discover the thieves. This was 
joyful news to Roger, who recollected what he had been witness to the night before ; 
he accordingly went to the shop, and told the gentleman that for the reward he would 
recover the goods, and secure the robbers, provided he got six stout men to attend him ; 
all of which was thankfully granted him, 

" At night Roger and his men concealed themselves in the old house, and in a short 
time after the robbers came to the spot for the purpose of removing their booty ; but 
they were instantly seized and carried into the town, prisoners, with the goods. Roger 
received the reward and returned home, well satisfied with his good luck. Not many 
days after, it was noised over the country, that this robbery was discovered by the help 
of one of the best Spaeman to be found, in so much that it reached the ears of a worthy 
gentleman of the county of Derry, who made strict inquiry to find him out. Having at 
length discovered his abode, he sent for Roger, and told him he was every day losing 
some valuable article, and, as he was famed for discovering lost things, if he could fiind 
out the same he should be handsomely rewarded. Poor Roger was put to a standi not 
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knowing what answer to make» as he had not the smallest knowledge of te fike. lit 
recoYering himself a little, he resolved to hamor the joke ; and, thinkiw^ ho would mtkt 
a good dianer and some drink of it, told the gcndeman he would try wrhat he could do, 
but that be must have a room to himself for three hours, during which time he msK 
have three bottles of strong ale and his dinner ; all of which the gentleman told him he 
should have. No sooner was it made known that the Spaeman was in the house, thin 
the servants were all in confusion, wishing to know what would be said. 

** As soon as Roger had taken his dinner, he was shown into an elegant room, where 
the gentleman sent him a quart of ale by the butler. No sooner had he set down die 
ale, than Roger said, ' There comes one of them ;' intimating the bargain he had nude 
with the gentleman for the three quarts, which the butler took in a wrong light, and 
imagined it was himself. He went away in great confusion, and told his wife, * Poor 
fool,* said she, * the fear makes you think it is you he means ; but I will attend in jva 
place, and hear what he will say to me.' Accordingly she carried the second quan; 
but no sooner had she opened the door than Roger cried, * There comes two of tfaeoL' 
The woman, no less surprised than her husband, told him the Spaeman knew her toa 
' And what will we do V said he ; * we will be hanged.' * I will tell you what we oust 
do,' said she, ' we must send the groom the next time, and if he is known, we mat 
offer him a good sum not to discover on us.' The butler went to William and told him 
the whole story, and that he must go next to see what he would say to him, telling him 
at the same time what to do, in case he was known also. When the hour viras ezpind, 
William was sent with the third quart of ale, which, when Roger observed, he cati 
out, * There is the third and last of them ;' at which he changed color, and told him 
' that if he would not discover on them, they would show him where they were all con- 
cealed, and give him five pounds besides.' Roger, not a little surprised at the diacor. 
ery he had made, told him * if he recovered the goods, he would follow them nofurdia.' 

" By this time the gentleman called Roger to know how he had succeeded. He toU 
him * he could find the goods, but that the thief was gone.' * I will be satisfied, aud 
he, * with the goods, for some of them are very valuable.' * Let the butler come aloQg 
with me, and the whole shall be recovered.' Ho accordingly conducted Roger to thi 
back of the stables, where the articles were concealed — such as silver cups, spooUi 
bowls, knives, forks, and a variety of other articles of great value. 

" When the supposed Spaeman brought back the stolen goods, the gentleman was 
BO highly pleased with Roger, that he insisted on his remaining with him always, as he 
supposed he would be perfectly safe as long as he was about his house. Roger gladly 
embraced the offer, and in a few days took possession of a piece of land, which the 
gentleman had given to him in consideration of his great abilities. 

" Some time after this, the gentleman was relating to a large company the discovery 
Roger had made, and that he could tell anything ; one of the gentlemen said he would 
dress a dish of meat, and bet for fifty pounds that he could not tell what was in it, and 
he would ^llow him to taste it. The bet being taken and the dish dressed, the gende. 
man sent for Roger, and told the bet that was depending on him. Poor Roger did not 
know what to do ; at last he consented to the trial. The dish being produced he 
tasted it, but could not tell what it was ; at last, seeing he was fairly beat, he said, 
' Gentlemen, it is folly to talk : the fox may run a while, but he is caught at last ;' 
allowing with himself that he was found out. The gentleman that had made the bet 
then confessed that it was a fox he had dressed in the dish ; at which they all shoutid 
out in favor of the Spaeman, particularly his master, who had more confidence in him 
than ever. 

** Roger then went home, and so famous did he become, that no one dared take 
anything but what belonged to them, fearing that the Spaeman would discover on diem." 



And so we shut up the Hedge-school Library, and close the Galway Nights* Enter- 
tainments. They are not quite so genteel as Almack's, 
to be sure ; but many a lady who has her opera-box in 
London has listened to a piper in Ireland. 

Apropos of pipers : here is a young one that I caught 
and copied to-day. He was paddling in the mud, shin- 
ing in the sun careless of his rays, and playing his little 
tin-music as happy as Mr. Cooke with his oboe. 

Perhaps the above verses and tales are not unlike my 
little Galway musician. They are grotesque and rug- 
ged : but they are pretty and innocent-hearted too ; and 
as such, polite persons may deign to look at them for 
Qxice in a way. While we have Signor Coetft ia n 
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white neckcloth, orderin^f opera-bands to play for lu the music of Donizetti, which is 
not only sublime but genteel ; of course such poor little operatives as he who plays the 
wind instrument yonder, cannot expect to be heard often ; but is not this Galway ? and 
how far is Galway from the Haymarket ? 



CHAPTER II. 

FROM GALWAY TO BALL7NAHINCU. 

The Clifden car which carries the Dublin letters into the heart of Connemara, con- 
ducts the passenger over one of the most wild and beautiful districts that it is ever the 
fortune of a traveller to examine ; and I could not help thinking, as we passed through 
it, at how much pains and expense honest English cockneys are, to go and look after 
natural beauties far inferior, in countries which, though more distant, are not a whit 
more strange than this one. No doubt, ere long, when people know how easy the task 
is, the rush of London tourism will come this way ; and I shall be very happy if these 
pages shall be able to awaken in one bosom, beating in Tooley-street or the Temple, 
the desire to travel toward Ireland next year. 

After leaving the quaint old town behind us, and ascending one or two small emi- 
nences to the liorth-westward, the traveller, from the car, gets a view of the wide sheet 
of Lough Corrib shining in the sun, as we saw it, with its low dark banks stretching 
round it. If the view is gloomy, at least it is characteristic ; nor are we delayed by it 
very long; for though the lake stretches northward into the very midst of the Joyce 
country (and is there in the close neighborhood of another huge lake. Lough Mask, 
which is again near to another sheet of water,) yet from this road henceforth, after keep, 
ing company with it for some five miles, we only get occasional views of it, passing 
over hills and through trees, by many rivers and smaller lakes, which are dependent 
upon that of Corrib. Gentlemen's seats, on the road from Galway to MoycuUen, are 
Mattered in great profusion — perhaps there is grass growing on the gravel walk, and 
the iron gates of the tumble-down old lodges are rather rickety ; but for all that, the 
places look comfortable, hospitable, and spacious ; and as for the shabbiness and want 
of finish here and there, the English eye grows quite accustomed to it in a month ; and 
I find the bad condition of the Galway houses by no means so painful as that of the 
places near Dublin. At some of the lodges, as wc pass, the mail carman, with a warn- 
ing shout, flings a bag of letters ; I saw a litde par^ looking at one which lay there in 
the road, crying Come, take me ! but nobody cares to sted a bag of letters in this 
country, I suppose, and the carman drove on without any alarm. Two days afterwards, 
a gentleman Avith whom I was in company left on a rock his book of fishing-flies ; and 
I can assure you there was a very different feeling expressed about the safety of that. 

In the first part of the journey, the neighborhood of the road seemed to be as populous 
as in other parts of the country — troops of red-petticoated peasantry peering from their 
stone-cabins — ^yelling children following the car, and crying, " Lash, lash !" It was 
Sunday, and you would see many a white chapel among the green bare plains to the 
ri.'rht of the road, the court-yard blackened with a swarm of cloaks. The service 
seems to continue (on the part of the people) all day. Troops of people, issuing from 
the chapel, met us at Moycullen, and ten miles further on, at Oughterard, their devo- 
tions did not yet seem to be concluded. 

A more beautiful village can scarcely be seen than this. It stands upon Lough Cor- 
rib, the banks of which are here, for once at least, picturesque and romantic : and a 
pretty river, the Feogh, comes rushing over rocks and by woods, until it passes the town 
and meets the lake. Some pretty buildings in the village stand on each bank of this 
stream, a Roman Catholic chapel with a curate's neat lodge, a litde church, oii one side 
of it ; a fine court-house of gray stone on the other. And here it is that we get into the 
famous district of Connemara, so celebrated in Irish stories, so mysterious to ^e London 
tourist. " It presents itself," says the Guide-book, " under every possible combination 
of heathy moor, bog, lake, and mountain. Extensive mossy plains, and wild pastoral 
valleys, lie embosomed among the mountains, and support numerous herds of cattle and 
horses, for which the district has been long celebrated. These wild solitudes, which 
occupy by far the greater part of the centre of the country, are held by a hardy and 
ancient race of grazing farmers, who live in a very primitive state, and, generally speaks 
mg, till little beyond what supplies their immediate wants. For the first ten miles the 
country is comparatively open ; and the mountains on the left, which are not of great 
elevation, can be distinctly traced as diey rise along the edge of the heathy plain. 

«( Our road continues along the Feo^^h River, which expands itself into several con 
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alderable lakes, and at five miles from Oughterard we reach Lough Bofin, which the 
road also skirts. Passing in succession Lougb-a-preaghan, the lakes of Anderran and 
Shindella, at ten miles from Oughterard we reach Slyme and Lynn's Inn, or Half.way 
House, which is near the shores of Loughonard. Now, as we advance toward the group 
of Biaabola, or the Twelve Pins, the most gigantic scenery is displayed." 

But the best guide-book that ever was written cannot set the view before the mind's 
eye of the reader, and I won't attempt to pile up big words in place of these wild moun- 
tains, over which the clouds as they passed, or the sunshine as it went and came, cast 
every variety of tint, light, and shadow ; nor can it be expected that lon^^, level sen- 
tences, however smooth and shining, can be made to pass as representations of those 
calm lakes by which we took our way. All one can do is to lay down the pen and 
ruminate, and cry " beautiful I" once more ; and to the reader say, " Come and see !" 

Wild and wide as the prospect around us is, it has somehow a kindly, friendly look, 
differing in this from the fierce loneliness of some similar scenes in Wales that I have 
viewed. Ragged women and children come out of rude stone huts to see the car as it 
panes. But it is impossible for the pencil to give due roggedncss to the rags, or to 
convey a certain picturesque mellowness of color that the garments assume. The sexes, 
with regard to raiment, do not seem to be particular. There were many boys on the 
road in the national red petticoat, having no other covering for their lean, brown legs : 
as for shoes, the women eschew them almost entirely : and I saw a peasant trud^ng 
from the mass, in a handsome scarlet cloak, a fine blue cloth gown, turned up to show 
a new lining, of the same color, and a petticoat quite wliite and neat, in a dress of 
which the cost must have been at least 10/. ; and her husband walked in front carrying 
her shoes and stockings. 

The road had conducted us for miles through the vast property of the gentleman to 
whose house I was bound, Mr. Martin, the member for the county ; and the last and 
prettiest part of the journey was round the lake of Ballynahinch, with tall mountains 
rising immediately above us on the right, pleasant woody hills on the opposite side of 
the lake, with the roofs of the houses rising above the trees ; and in an island in the 
midst of the water a ruined old castle, that cast a long, white reflection into the blue 
waters where it lay. A land.pirate used to live in that castle, one of the peasants told 
me, in the time of * Oliver Cromwell.' And a fine fastness it was for a robber, truly ; 
for there was no road through these wild countries in his time — ^nay, only thirty years 
since, this lake was at three days* distance of Galway. Then comes the question, 
What, in a country where there were no roads and no travellers, and where the inhab- 
itanta have been wretchedly poor from time immemorial — what was there for the land- 
pirate to rob ? But let us not be too curious about times so early as those of Oliver 
Cromwell. I have heard the name many times from the Irish peasant, who still has an 
awe of the grim, resolute Protector. 

The builder of Ballynahinch House has placed it to command a view of a pretty 
melancholy river that runs by it, through many green flats, and picturesque rocky 
grounds ; but from the lake it is scarcely visible. And so, in like manner, I fear it 
must remain invisible to the reader too, with all its kind inmates, and frank, cordial 
hospitaUty, unless he may take a fancy to visit Galway himself, when, as I can vouch 
a very small'pretext will make him enjoy both. 

It will, however, be only a small breach of confidence to say, that the major-domo of 
the establishment (who has adopted accurately the voice and manner of Ma master 
with a severe dignity of his own, which is quite original,) ordered me on going to bed 
" not to move in the morning till he called me," at the same time expressing a hearty 
hope that I should " want nothing more that evening." Who would dare, after such 
peremptory orders, not to faU asleep immediately, and in this way disturb the repose of 
Mr.J— nM— 11— y? 

There may be many comparisons drawn between English and Irish gentlemen's 
hpuses ; but perhaps the most striking point of diflerence between the two is the immense 
following of the Irish house, such as would make an English housekeeper crazy almost. 
Three comfortable, well-clothed, good-humored fellows walked down with me from the 
car, persisting in carrying — one a bag, another a sketching-stool, and so on : walking 
about the premises in the morning, sundry others were visible in the court.yard and 
near the kitchen.door ; in the grounds a gentleman, by name Mr. Marcus C— rr, began 
discoursing to me regarding the place, the planting, the fish, the grouse, and the Master, 
being himself, doubtless, one of the irregulars of the hoase. As for maids, there were 
half a score of them skurrying about the house ; and I am not ashamed to confess that 
some of them were exceedingly good-looking. And if I might venture to say a word 
more, it would be respecting Connemara breakfasts ; but this would be an entire and 
flagrant breach of confidencci and to be surei the dinners were just as ^ood, 
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One of the days of my three days' visit was to be ' devoted to the lakes ; and as a 
party had been arranged for the second day after my arrival, I was glad to take advan. 
tage of the society of a gentleman staying in the house, and ride with him to the neigh, 
boring town of tlJlifden. 

The ride thither from Ballynahinch is surprisingly beautiful ; and as you ascend the 
high ground from the two or three rude stone huts, which face tlie entrance gates of the 
house, there are views of the lake and the surrounding country, which the best parts of 
Killamey do not surpass, I think, although the Conncniara lakes do not possess the 
advantage of wood, which belongs to the famous Kerry landscape. 

But the cultivation of the country is only in its infancy as yet, and it is easy to see how 
vast its resources are, and what capital and cultivation may do for it. In the green 
patches among tlie rocks, and the mountain sides, wherever crops were grown, they 
flourished ; plenty of natural wood is springing up in various places ; and there is no 
end to what the planter may do, and to what time and care may effect. The carriage, 
road to Cllfden is but ten years old ; as it has brought the means of communication into 
the country, the conmierce will doubtless follow it ; and in fact going through the whole 
kingdom, one can't but be struck with the idea that not one hundredtli part of its capa. 
bilities are yet brought into action, or even known perhaps, and that, by the easy and 
certain progress of time, Ireland will be poor Ireland no longer. For instance, we rode 
by a vast green plain, skirting a lake and river, which is now useless almost for posture, 
and which a little draining will convert into thousands of acres of rich productive lend. 
Streams and falls of water dash by one everywhere ; they have only to utilize this 
water for mills and factories ; and hard by are some of the finest bays in the world, 
where ships can deliver and receive foreign and home produce. At Roundstone espe. 
cially, where a little town has been erected, the bay is said to be unexampled for size, 
depth and shelter ; and tlie Government is now, through the rocks and hills on their 
wild shore, cutting a coast-road to Bunown, the most westerly part of Connemara, 
whence there is another good road to Clifden. Among tlie charges which the Repealers 
bring against the Union, they should include at least this — they would never have had 
these roads but for the Union, roads which are as much at the charge of the London 
tax-payer as of the most ill-used Milesian in Connaught. 

A string of small lakes follow the road to Clifden, with mountains on the right of the 
traveller for the chief part of the way. A few figures at work in the bog.lands — a red 
petticoat passing here and there — a goat or two browsing among the stones — or a troop 
of ragged white y-brown children, who came out to gaze at the car, form the chief society 
on the road : the first house at the entrance to Clifden, is a gigantic poorhouse — tall, 
large, ugly, comfortable, it conmiands the town, and looks almost as big as every one 
of the houses therein. The town itself is but of a few years' date, and seems to thrive 
in its small way. Clifden Castle is a fine chateau in the neighborhood, and belongs to 
another owner of immense lands in Galway — Mr. D'Arcy. 

Here a drive was proposed along 
the road to Bunown, and I was glad 
to see some more of the country, and 
its character. Nothing can be wilder 
— we passed little laie after lake, 
lying a few furlongs inward from the 
shore. There were rocks every- 
where, some patches of cultivated 
land here and there, nor was there 
any want of inhabitants along this 
savage coast. There were numerous 
cottages, if cottages they may be 
called, and women, and above all, 
children in plenty. Here is one of 
the former — her attitude, as she stood 
gazing at tlie car. To depict the 
multiplicity of her rags would require 
a month's study. 

At length we came in sight of a 
half-built edifice, which is approached 
by a rocky, dismal, gray road, 
guarded by two or three broken 
gates, against which rocks and stones 
were piled, which were to be removed 
to give an entrance to our car. The 
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. you, who t&boriotttly ttirow flies in English riven, and catch, at the expiration of a 
Iiard day's walking, casting, and wading, two or three feeble little brown trouta of two 
or three ounces in weight, bow would you rejoice to have but an hour's sport in Deny, 
clear or Ballynahinch, where you have but to cast, and lo ! a big trout springs at your 
fly, and, after making a vain struggling, splashing, and plunging for & while, is infal- 
libly landed in the net and thence into the boat. The single rod In the boat caught 
enough fish in an hour to feast the crew, consisting of five persons, and the family of a 
herd of Mr. Martin's, who has a pretty cottage on Derry clear lake, inhabited by a cow 
and its calf, a score of fowls, and I don't know how many sons and daughters. 

Having caught enough trout to satisfy any moderate appetite, like true sportsmen the 
gentlemen on board our boat became eager to hook a salmon. Had they hooked a few 
salmons, no doubt they would have trolled for whales, or for a mermaid, one of which 
finny beauties the waterman swore he had seen on the shore of Derryclear, he with Jim 
Mullen being above on a rock, the mermaid on the shore directly beneath them, visible 
to the middle, and as usual " racking her hair." It was fair hair, the boatman said ; 
and he appeared as convinced of the existence of the mermaid, as he was of the trout 
just landed in the boat. • 

In regard of mermaids, there is a gentleman living near Killala Bay, whose name 
was mentioned to me, and who declares solemnly, that one day, shooting on the sands 
there, he saw a mermaid, and determined to try her with a shot. So he drew the small- 
shot from his gun, and loaded with a ball, that he always had by him for seal-shooting, 
fired, and hit the mermaid through the breast. The screams and moans of the creature, 
whose person he describes most accurately, were the most horrible and heart-rending 
noififes, he said, that he ever heard ; and not only were they heard by him, but by the 

fishermen along the coast, who were furiously angry against Mr. A n, because, they 

said, the injury done to the mermaid would cause her to drive all the fish away from 
the bay for years to come. 

But we did not, to my disappointment, catch a single glimpse of one of thfese inte- 
resting beings, nor of the great sea-horse which is said to inhabit these waters nor of 
any fairies (of whom the stroke-oar, Mr. Marcus, told us not to speak, for they didn't 
like bein* spoken of;) nor even of a salmon, though the fishermen produced the most 
tempting flies. The only animal of any size that was visible, we saw while lying by a 
swift black river, that comes jumping with innumerable little waves into Derryclear, 
and where the salmon are especially suffered to " stand ;'* this animal was an eagle — a 
real wild eagle, with gray wings and a white head and belly : it swept round us, within 
gun-shot reach, once or twice, through the leaden sky, and then settled on a gray rock 
and began to scream its shrill, ghastly, aquiline note. 

The attempts on the salmon having failed, the rain continuing to fall steadily, the 
herd's cottage before named was resorted to ; when Marcus, the boatman, commenced 
forthwith to gut the fish, and, taking down some charred turf-ashes from the blazing 
fire, on which about a hundred weight of potatoes were boiling, he — Marcus — proceeded 
to grill on the floor some of the trout, which we afterwards ate with immeasureable 
satisfaction. They were such trouts as, when once tasted, remain for ever in the recol- 
lection of a commonly grateful mind — rich, flaky, creamy, full of flavor — a Parisian 
gourmand would have paid ten francs for the smallest cooleen among them ; and, when 
transported to his capital, how different in flavor would they have been ! how inferior 
to what they were as we devoured them, fresh from the fresh waters of the lake, and 
jerked as it were from the water to the gridiron ! The world had not had time to spoil 
those innocent beings before they were gobbled up with pepper and salt, and missed, 
no doubt, by their friends. I should like to know more of their " set." But enough 
of this : my feelings overpower me : suffice it to say, they were red or salmon trouts — . 
none of your white-fleshed brown-skinned river fellows. 

When the gentlemen had finished their repast, the boatmen and the family set to 
work upon the ton of potatoes, a number of the remaining fish, and a store of other 
good things ; then we all sat round the turf-fire in the dark cottage, the rain coming 
down steadily outside, and veiling everything except the shrulJI and verdure imme- 
diately about the cottage. The herd, the herd's wife, and a nondescript female friend, 
two healthy young herdsmen in corduroy rags, the herdsman's daughter paddling about 
with bare feet, a stout black-eyed wench with her gown over her head and a red petti- 
coat not quite so good as new, the two boatmen, a badger just killed and turned inside 
out, the gentlemen, some hens cackling and flapping about iViany rafters, a calf in a 
comer cropping green meat and occasionally visited by the cow, her mamma, formed 
the society of the place. It was rather a strange picture ; but as for about two hours 
we sat there, and maintained an almost unbroken silence, and as there was no other 
amusement but to look at the rain, I began, after the enthusiasm of the first half.hour| 
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to tidnk that after all London waa a bearable place, and for ,want of m tmllfirS ud i 
bench in Connemara, one imigkt put up with a sofa and a newspaper in PaJLMalL 

Thia, however, is according to tastea ; and I must sajr diat Mr. Maidw b e tray ed a 
moat bitter contempt for all cockney tastes, awkwardness, and ignoraiice : and rutf 
right, too. The night, on oar retam home, all of a sudden cleared ; but tlioagb ^ 
fishermen — much to my disgust, at the expression of which, however, the mrnln onfy 
laughed — persisted in making more casts for trout, and trjring back in th« dark wptM 
which we had visited in the morning, it appeared the fish had been frightened off by 
the rain ; and the sportsmen met with such indifierent success that at about ten o'clock 
we found ourselves at Ballynahinch. Dinner was served at eleven ; and, I believe, 
there was some whiskey-punch afterwards, recommended medicinally and to preveat 
the ill efiects of the wetting ; but that Ib neither here nor there. 

The next day the Petty Sessions were to be held at Rouudstone, a little town which 
has lately sprung up near the noble bay of that name. I was glad to ace some speci- 
mens of Connemara litigation, as also to behold at least one thousand beautiful views 
that lie on the five miles of road between the town and Ball>-nahinch. Rivera and 
rocks, mountains and sea, green plains and bright skies, how {{at the hundred-and. 
fiftieth time) can pen-and-ink set you down ? But if Berghem could have seen those 
blue mountains, and Karel du Jardin could have copied some of those green airy plains, 
with their brilliant little colored groups of peasants, beggars, horaemen, many an Eng- 
lishman would know Connemara upon canvas, as he does Italy or Flanders now. 



CHAPTER III. 

ROrNDSTONE PETTY-SESSIONS. 

" The temple of august Themis/* as a Frenchman would call the Sesaions-room at 
Roundstone, is an apartment of some twelve feet square, with a deal table and a couple 
of chairs for the accommodation of the magistrates, and a testament with a pi^ier cross 
pasted on it to be kissed by the witnesses and complainants who frequent the coun. 
The law-papers, warrants, &c., are kept on the Sessions-clerk's bed in an adjoining 
apartment, which commands a fine view of the court-yard, where there is a stack (^ 
turf, a pig, and a shed beneath which the magistrates' horses were sheltered during the 
sitting. The Sessions-clerk is a gentleman " having," as the phrase is here, both the 
English and Irish languages, and interpreting for the benefit of the worshipful bench. 

And if the cockney reader suppose that in this remote country-spot, so wild, so beau, 
tiful, so distant from the hum and vice of cities, quarrelling is not, and liti^tion never 
shows her snaky head, he is very much mistaken. From what I saw, I would recom- 
mend any ingenious young attorney whose merits are not appreciated in the Metropolis, 
to make an attempt upon the village of Roundstone, where as yet, I believe, there is 
no solicitor, and where an inmiense and increasing practice might be speedily secured. 
Mr. O'Connell, who is always crying out " Justice for Ireland," finds strong supporters 
among the Roundstonians, whose love of justice for themselves is inordinate. I took 
down the plots of the five first little litigious dramas, which were played before Mi. 
Martin and the stipendiary magistrate. 

Case 1. — A boy summoned a young man for beating him so severely that he kept his 
bed for a week, thereby breaking an engagement with his master, and loeingr a quarter's 
wages. 

The defendant stated, in reply, that the plaintiff* was engaged — ^in a field, through 
which defendant passed with another person — setting two little boys to fight ; on which 
defendant took plaintiff* by the collar and turned him out of the field. A witneae who 
was present swore that defendant never struck plaintiff* at all, nor kicked him, nor Ul- 
used him, further than by pushing him out of the field. 

As to the loss of his quarter's wages, the plaintiff* ingeniously proved that ho had 
afterwards returned to his master, that he had worked out his time, and that he had in 
fact received already the greater part of his hire. Upon which the case was dismissed, 
the defendant quitting court without a stain upon his honor. 

Case 2 was a most piteous and lamentable case of killing a cow ; the plaintiff stepped 
forward with many tears and much gesticulation to state the fact, and also to declare 
that she was in danger of her life from the defendant's family. 

It appeared on the evidence that a portion of the defendant's respectable family are 
at present undergoing the rewards which the law asagns to those who make mistakee 



ih .feldfl wiA regard to the ownership of sheep which sometimes gtiiB thefd* The 
>Aetendant's fttdier, O' Damon, for having appropriated one of the fleecy bleaters of 
b'MelibcBus, was at. present past beyond sea to a country where wool, and consequently 
mutton, is so plentiful, ^at he will have the loss temptation. Defendant's brothers 
tread the Ldonic wheel for ihe same offence. Plaintiff's son has been the informer in 
the case, hence the feud between the families, the threats on the parts of the defendants, 
the murder of the innocent cow. 

Upon investigation of the business, it was discovered, and on the plaintiff's own 
testimony, that the cow had not been killed, nor even been injured, but that the de- 
fendant had flung two stones at it, which might have inflicted great injury had they hit 
the animal with greater force in the eye or in any delicate place. 

Defendants admitted flinging the stones, but alleged as a reason that the cow was 
trespassing on their grounds, which plaintiff did not seem inclined to deny. Case 
dismissed. Defendant retires with umblemished honor ; on which his mother steps 
forward,, and lifting up her hands vnth tears and shrieks, calls upon God to witness that 

the defendant's own brother-in-law had sold to 
her husband the very sheep on account of which 
he had been transported. 

Not wishing probably to doubt the justice of 
the verdict of an Irish jury, the magistrate ab- 
ruptly put an end to the lamentation and oaths of 
the injured woman by causing her to be sent out 
of court, and called the third cause on. 

This was a case of thrilling interest and a com. 
plicated nature, involving two actions, which 
ought each perhaps to have been gone into sep- 
arately, but were taken together. In the first 
place Timothy Horgan brought an action against 
Patrick Dolan for breach of contract in not re- 
maining with him for the whole six months dur- 
ing which Dolan had agreed to serve Horgan. 
Then Dolan brought an action against Horgan 
for not paying him his wages for six months* 
labor done — the wages being two guineas. 

Horgan at once and with much candor with, 
drew his charge against Dolan, that the latter 
had not remained with him for six months ; nor 
can I understand to this day, why in the first place 
he swore to the charge, and why afterwards he 
withdrew it. But immediately advancing an. 
other charge against his late servant, he pleaded that he had given him a suit of clothes, 
which should be considered as a set-off against part of the money claimed. 

Now such a suit of clothes as poor Dolan 
had, was never seen, I will not say merely on 
an English scarecrow, but on an Irish beggar. 
Strips of rags fell over the honest fellow's great 
brawny chest, and the covering on his big brown 
legs hung on by a wonder. He held out his arms 
with a grim smile and told his Worship to look 
at the clothes — the argument was irresistible, 
Horgan was ordered to pay forthwith — he ought 
to have been made to pay another guinea for 
clothing a fellow-creature in rags so abominable. 
And now came a case of trespass, in which there 
was nothing interesting but the attitude of the 
poor woman who trespassed, and who meekly ac- 
knowledged the fact. She stated, however, that 
she only got over a wall as a short cut home : 
but the wall was eight feet high, with a ditch 
too ; and I fear there were cabbages or potatoes 
in the inclosure. They fined her a sixpence, and 
she could not pay it, and went to jail for three 
days, where she and her baby, at any rate, will 
get a meal. 
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Last 6n the list wliich I took downi came m man who will tflhk^ tfa« forttte ot die 
London attorney, that I hope is on hie way hither. A rather old curly-headed mn, 
with a sly smile perpetually lying on his face (the reader may giee whatever inteipreta. 
tion he please to the * lying,*)— he cornea before the Court aImo.it every foitnigiit they 
say, witli a complaint of one kind or other. His present charge waa againat a man for 
breaking into his court.yard, and wishing to take poMession of the same. It appeared 
however that he, the defendant, and another, lived in a row of houses — the plaindfTi 
house was, however, first built, and as his agreement specified that the plot of groond 
behind his house should be his likewise, he choee to imagine, that the plot of ground 
behind all the three houses waa his, and built his turf.stack against his nei^hbor^ win. 
dow. The magistrates of course pronounced against this ingenious discoverer of wivmgi, 
and he left the court still smiling and twisting round tus little wicked eyes, and declar- 
log solenmly that he would put in an appale. If one could have purchased a kickii^ 
at a moderate price off that fellow's back, it would have been a pleasant little piece of 
self-indulgence, and I confess I longed to ask him the price of the article. 

And so, after a few more such great cases, the Court rose ; and I had leisure to make 
moral reflections, if so minded — and sighing to think that cruelty and falsehood, selfish, 
ness and rapacity, dwell not in crowds alone, but flourish all the world over : sweet 
flowers of human nature, they bloom in all climates and seasons, and are just as much 
at home in a hothouse in Thavies's Inn, as on a lone mountain, or a rocky sea-coast in 
Ireland, where never a tree will grow ! 

We walked along this coast after the judicial proceedings were over, to see the conn, 
try, and the new road that the Board of Works is forming— euch a wilderness of roctu 
I never saw ! the district for miles is covered with huge stones, shining white in patches 
of green, with the Binabola on one side of the spectator, and the Atlantic running in 
and out of a thousand little bays on the other. The country is very hilly, or wavy 
rather, being a sort of ocean petrified -, and the engineers have hard work with these 
numerous abrupt little ascents and descents, which they equalize as best they may, by 
blasting, cutting, filling cavities, and levelling eminences. Some hundreds of men were 
employed at tfaL work, busy with their hand-barrows, their picking, and boring. Their 
pay is eightpence a day. 

There is little to see in the town of Roundstone, except a Presbjrterian Chapel in 
process of erection, that seems big enough to accommodate the Presbyterians of the 
county ; and a sort of lay-convent, being a community of brothers of the third order of 
Saint Francis. They are all artisans and workmen, taking no vows but living together 
in common, and undergoing a certain religious regimen. Their work is said to be very 
good, and all are employed upon some labor or other. On the front of this unpretend. 
ing little dwelling is an inscription with a great deal of pretence, stating, that the estab. 
lisbment was founded with the approbation of " His Grace, the most Reverend the Lioitl 
Archbishop of Tuam." 

The most Reverend Doctor Machale is a clergyman of great learning, talents, and 
honesty, but His Grace the Lord Archbishop of Tuam strikes me os being no better 
than a mountebank ; and some day I hope even his own party will laugh this humbug 
down. It is bad enough to be awed by big titles at all, but to respect sham ones I 
stars and garters ! We shall have his Grace the Lord Chief.Rabbi next, or his Lord, 
ship the Arch-Imaum. 

CHAPTER IV. 

CUFDEN TO WESTPORT. 

On leaving Balljmahinch (with sincere regret, as any lonely tourist may imagine, 
who is called upon to quit the hospitable friendliness of such a place and society,) my 
way lay back to Clifden again, and thence through tlie Joyce country, by the Killery 
mountains, to Westport, in Mayo. The road, amounting in all to foiu'.and4brty Irish 
miles, is performed in cars, in different periods of time, according to your horse and 
your luck. Sometimes, botli being bad, the traveller is two days on the road * some- 
times a dozen hours will suffice for the journey, which was the case with me, though I 
confess to having found the twelve hours long enough. After leaving Clifden the 
friendly look of the country seemed to vanish ; and, though picturesque enough, was a 
thought too dismal for eyes accustomed to admire a hop-garden in Kent, or a view' of rich 
folly meadows in Surrey, with a clump of trees and a comfortable village spire. << In- 
glis,»* the Guide-book says, ** compares the scenes to the Norwegian Fiords." * Well 
the Norwegian Fiords must, in this cose, be very dismal sights ! and I own that the 



wildness of Hampstead Heath (M/ith the imposing walls of Jack Straw's Castle rising 
stem in the midst of the green wilderness,) are more to my taste than the general views 
of yesterday. 

We skirted by lake after lake, lying lonely in the midst of lonely boglands, or bathing 
the sides of mountains robed in sombre rifle green. Two or three men, and as many 
huts, you see in the course of each mile, perhaps ; as toiling up the bleak hills, or jing- 
ling more rapidly down them, you pass through this sad region. In the midst of the 
wilderness, a chapel stands here and there, solitary on the hiiUside ; or a ruinous, useless 
8choolhous«, its pale walls contrasting with the general surrounding hue of sombre 
purple and green. But though the country looks more dismal than Connemara, it is 
clearly more fertile : we passed miles of ground that evidently wanted but little culti- 
vation to make them profitable ; and along the mountain sides, in many places, and 
over a great extent of Mr. Blake's country especially, the hills were covered with a 
thick, natural plantation, that may jrield a little brushwood now, but might in fifty years' 
time bring thousands of pounds of revenue to the descendants of the Blakes. This 
spectacle of a country going to waste is enough to make the cheerfullest landscape look 
dismal ; it gives this wild district a woful look indeed. The names of the lakes by 
which we came I noted down in a pocket-book as we passed along ; but the names 
were Irish, the car was rattling, and the only name readable in the catalogue is 
Letterfrack. 

The little hamlet of Leenane is at twenty miles' distance from Clifden ; and to arrive 
at it, you skirt the mountain along one side of a vast pass, through which 'the ocean 
runs from Killery Bay, separating the mountains of Mayo from the mountains of Gal- 
way. Nothing can be more grand and gloomy than this pass ; and as for the character 
of the scenery, it must, as the Guide-book says, " be seen to be understood." Mean- 
while, let the reader imagine huge, dark mountains, in their accustomed scenery of 
purple and green, a dull gray sky above them, an estuary silver bright below : in the 
water lies a fisherman's boat or two ; a pair of sea-gulls, undulating with the little 
waves of the water ; a pair of curlews wheeling overhead, and piping on the wing, and 
on the hill.side a jingling car, with a cockney in it, oppressed by, and yet admiring, all 
these things. Many a sketcher and tourist, as I found, has visited this picturesque spot; 
for the hostess of the inn had stories of English and American painters, and of illustrious 
book- writers too, travelling in the service of our lords of Paternoster Row. 

The landlord's son of Clifden, a very intelligent young fellow, was here exchanged 
for a new carman, in the person of a raw Irisher of twenty years of age, " having " little 

English, and dressed in that very pair of 
pantaloons which Humphrey Clinker was 
compelled to cast off some years since, on 
account of the offence which they gave to 
Mrs. Tabitha Bramble. This fellow, 
emerging from among the boats, went off 
to a field to seek for the black horse, which 
the landlady assured me was quite fresh, 
and had not been out all day, and would 
carry me to Westport in three hours. Mean- 
while I was lodged in a neat little parlor, 
surveying the Mayo side of the water, with 
some cultivated fields and a show of a vil- 
lage at the spot where the estuary ends, 
and above them lodges and fine dark 
plantations, climbing over the dark hills 
that lead to Lord Sligo's seat of Delphi. 
Presently, with a curtesy, came a young 
woman, who sold worsted socks at a 
shilling a pair, and whose portrait is here 
given, 
w; ^^^^ ^^^^F' ^^^^^''^ ^^ required no small pains to entice this 

P ^^^^^SPliSfill^^^' rustic beauty to stand, while a sketch should 

"*^^^'^^^^ r-^^^^5S^^ ^^ made of her. Nor did any compliments 

or cajolements, on my part or the landlady'^, 
bring about the matter; it was not until 
money was ofl^ered that the lovely creature 
con»ented. I offered (such is the ardor of the real artist) either to give her sixpence, 
or to purchase two poirs of her socks, if she would stand still for five minutes. On 
which she said she WQuld prefer wiling the isocks. Then flhe stood stiU for % moment 
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in the comer of the room ; then she turned her face toward the eomery tod the odier 
part of her person toward the artist, and exclaimed in that attitude, ■" I most have a 
shilling more." Then I told her to go to the deuce. Then she made a proposition, 
involving the stockings and sixpence, which was similarly rejected ; and finally, the 
preceding splendid design was completed at the price first stated. 

However, as we went off, this timid little love barred the door for a moment, and said 
that " I ought to give her another shilling, that a gentleman would give her another 
shilling," and so on — she might have trod the London streets for ten years, and not 
have been more impudent and more greedy. 

By this time the famous fresh horse was produced, and the driver, by means of t 
wraprascal, had covered a great part of the rags of his lower garment. He carried a 
whip and a stick, the former lying across his knees ornamentally, the latter being for 
serviee, and as his feet were directly under the horse's tail, he had full conmiand d the 
brute's back, and belabored it for six hours without ceasing. 

What little English the fellow knew, he uttered with a howl, roaring into my ear 
answers, which, for the most part, were wrong, to various questions put to him. The 
lad's voice was so hideous, that I asked him if he could sing, on which forthwidi he 
began yelling the most horrible Irish ditty, of which he told me the title, that I haie 
foi^otten. He sang three stanzas, certainly keeping a kind of tune, and the latter lioee 
of each verse were in rhyme ; but when I asked him the meaning of the song, he onlf 
roared out its Irish title. 

On questioning the driver further, it turned out that the horse, warranted fresh, had 
already performed a journey of eighteen miles that morning, and the consequence was, 
that I had full leisure to survey the country through which we passed. There were more 
lakes, more mountains, more bog, and an excellent road through this lonely district, 
though few only of the human race enlivened it. At ten miles from Leenane, we 
stopped at a road-side hut, where the driver pulled out a bag of oats, and borrowing an 
iron.pot from the good people, half filled it with com, which the poor, tired, galled, 
bewbipped, black horse began eagerly to devour. The young charioteer himself hinted 
very broadly his desire for a glass of whiskey, which was the only kind of refreshment 
that this remote house of entertainment supplied. 

In the various cabins I have entered, I have found talking a vain matter ; the people 
are suspielous of the stranger within their wretched gates, and are shy, sly, and silent. 
I have, commonly, only been able to get half-answers in reply to my questions, given in 
a manner that seemed plainly to intimate that the visit was unwelcome. In this rude 
hostel, however, the landlord was a little less reserved, and oflered a seat at the turf fire, 
where a painter might have had a good subject for his skill. There was no chimney, 
but a hole in the roof, up which a small portion of the smoke ascended (the rest prefer, 
ring an egress by the door, or else to remain in the apartment altogether ;) and this 
light from above lighted up as rude a set of figures as ever were seen. There weie 
two brown women, with black eyes and locks, the one knitting stockings on the floor, 
the other " racking" (with that natural comb which five homy fingers supply) the elf. 
locks of a dirty urchin between her knees. An idle fellow was smoking his pipe by 
the fire, and by his side sat a stranger, who had been made welcome to the shelter of 
the place, a sickly well-looking man, whom I mistook for a deserter at first, for he had 
evidently been a soldier. 

But there was nothing so romantic as desertion in his history. He had been in the 
dragoons, but his mother had purchased his discharge : he was married, and had lived 
comfortably in Cork for some time, in the glass-blowing business. Trade failing at 
Cork, he had gone to Belfast to seek for work. There was no work at Belfast * and 
he was so far on his road home again ; sick, without a penny in the world, a hundred 
and fifty miles to travel, and a starving wife and children to receive him at his journey's 
end. He had been thrown off a caravan that day, and had almost broken his back in 
the fall. Here was a cheering story ! I wonder where he is now : how far has the 
poor starving lonely man advanced over that weary desolate road, that in good health, 
and with a horse to carry me, I thought it a penalty to cross ? What would one do 
under such circumstances, with solitude and hunger for present company, despair and 
starvation at the end of the vista ? There are a score of lonely lakes along the road 
which he has to pass ; would it be well to stop at one of them, and fling into it the 
wretched load of cares which that poor broken back has to carry ? Would the world 
he would light on then be worse for him, than that he is pining in now ? Heaven help 
us : and on this very day, throughout the three kingdoms, there are a million sack 
stories to be told ! Who dare doubt of Heaven after that ? of a place where there is at 
last a welcome to the heart-stricken prodigal, and a happy home to the wretched. 

The crumbs of oats which fell fro© th» laontlv of the feasting Dives of a hone, wm 
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battled for oatside the door, by a dozen Lazaruses in the shape of fowls ; and a lanky 
young pig, who had been grunting in an old chest in the cabin, or in a miserable recess 
of huddled rags and straw, which formed the couch of the family, presently came out 
and drove the poultry away, picking up, with great accuracy, the solitary grains lying 
about, and more than once trying to shove his snout into the corn pot, and share with 
the wretched old galled horse. Whether it was that he was refreshed by his meal, or 
that the car.boy was invigorated by his glass of whiskey, or inflamed by the sight of 
eighteen.pence, which munificent sum was tendered to the soldier, I donH know, but 
the remaining eight miles of the journey were got over in much quicker time, although 
the road was exceedingly bad and hilly for the greatest part of the way to Westport. 
However, by running up the hills at the pony's side, the animal, fired with emulation, 
trotted up them too, descending them with the proverbial surcfootedness of his race, 
the car and he bouncing over the rocks and stones at the rate of at least four Irish 
miles an hour. 

At about five miles from Westport, the cultivation became much more frequent. 
There were plantations upon the hi'ls, yellow corn and potatoes in plenty in the fields, 
and the houses thickly scattered. We had the satisfaction, too, of knowing that future 
tourists would have an excellent road to travel over in this district ; for by the side of 
the old road which runs up and down a hundred little rocky steeps, according to the 
ancient plan, you see a new one running for several miles — the latter way being conducted 
not over the hills but around them, and, considering the circumstances of the country, 
extremely broad and even. The car-boy presently yelled out " Reek, Reek !" with a 
shriek perfectly appalling. This howl was to signify that we were in sight of that famous 
conical mountain so named, and from which Saint Patrick, after inveigling thither all 
the venomous reptiles in Ireland, precipitated the whole noisome race into Clew Bay. 
The road also for several miles was covered with people, who were flocking in hundreds 
from Westport market, in cars and carts, on horseback single and double, and on foot. 

And presently, from an eminence, I caught sight not only of a fine view, but of the 
most beautiful view I ever saw in the world, I think ; and to enjoy the splendor of 
which I would travel a hundred miles in that car with that very horse and driver. The 
sun was just about to set, and the country round about and to the east was almost in 
twilight. The mountains were tumbled about in a thousand fantastic ways, and swarm- 
ing with people. Trees, corn-fields, cottages, made the scene indescribably cheerful ; 
noble woods stretch toward the sea, and, abutting on them, between two highlands lay 
the smoking town. Hard by was a large Gothic building — it is but a poorhouse ; but it 
looked like a grand castie in the gray evening — but the bay, and the Reek, which 
sweeps down to the sea, and a hundred islands in it, were dn^ssed up in gold and pur- 
ple, and crimson, with the whole cloudy west in a flame. Wonderful, wonderful ! . . 
The valleys in the road to Leenane, have lost all glimpses of the sun ere this ; and I 
suppose there is not a soul to be seen in the black landscape, or by the shores of the 
ghastly lakes, where the poor glass-blower from the whiskey-shop is faintly travelling now. 



CHAPTER V. 



Nature has done much for this pretty town of Westport ; and after Nature, the 
traveller ought to be thankful to Lord Sligo, who has done a great deal too. In. the 
first place, he has established one of tlie prettiest, comfortablest inns in Ireland, in the 
best part of his little town, stocking the cellars with good wines, filling the house with 
neat furnitiu-e, and lending, it is said, the whole to a landlord gratis, on condition that 
he should keep the house warm, and furnish the larder, and entertain the traveller. 
Secondly, Lord Sligo has given up, fdr the use of the towns-people, a beautiful little 
pleasure-ground about his house : " You may depend upon it," said a Scotchman at 
the inn, " that they've right of pathway through the groonds, and that the Marquess 
couldn't shut them oot :" which ia a pretty fair specimen of charity in this world — ^this 
kind world, that is always rpady to encourage and applaud good actions, ai.d find good 
motives for the same. I wonder how much would induce that Scotchman ij allow 
poor people to walk in his parii, if he had one ! 

In the midst of this pleasure-ground, and surrounded by a thousand fine trees, 
dressed up in all sorts of rerdure, stands a pretty little church ; paths through the wood 
lead pleasantly down to the bay ; and, as we walked down to it on the day after our 
rjT'f^V fy^ff '^ the green fields was suddenly black with rooks, making a huge cawiog 
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and clanging^ as they settled down to feed. The honae, a handsome maaaive atnictnre, 
must command noble views of the bay, over which all the colors of Titian were spread, 

as the sun set behind its purple islands. 

Printers* ink will not give these wonderful hues ; and the reader Mrill make his pic 
ture at his leisure. That conical mountain to the left is Croagh.Patrick ; it is clotlied 
in the most magnificent violet-color, and a couple of round clouds were exploding, m it 
were, from the summit, that part of them toward the sea lighted up ^^ith the most del- 
icate gold and rose.color. In the centre is the Clare Island, of which the edges were 
bright cobalt, while the middle was lighted up with a brilliant scarlet tingle, such u I 
would have laughed at in a picture, never having seen in nature before, but looked at 
now with wonder and pleasure until the hue disappeared as the sun went away. The 
islands in the bay (which was of gold color) looked like so many dolphins and whala 
basking there. The rich park.woods stretched down to the Rhorc ; and the immediate 
foreground consisted of a yellow com-iicld, whereon Rtood innumerable shocks of eon 
casting immense long purple shadows over the stubble. The farmer, with some little 
ones about him, was superintending his reapers ; and I heard him say to a litttle giil, 
" Nory, I love you the best of all my children I" Presently, one of the reapers coming 
up, says, " It's always the custom in these parts to ask strange gentlemen to give 
something to drink the first day of reaping; and wtt*d like to drink your honor's health 
in a bowl of coffee." " O fortunatos nimium I" The cockney takes out sixpence, 
and thinks that he never passed such a pleasant half-hour in all his life as in that con- 
field, looking at that wonderful bay. 

A car which I had ordered, presently joined me from the town, and going downi 
green lane very like England, and across a causeway near a buildinjg, where the car- 
man proposed to show me " me Lard's cafFm that he brought from Rome, and a mightf 
big caffin entirely," we came close upon the water and Uio Port. There was a long, 
handsome pier (which, no doubt, remains at this present minute,) and one solitary cw- 
ter lying alongside it, which may or may not be there now. There were about three 
boats Ijring near the cutter, and six sailors, with long shadows, lolling upon the pier. 
As for the warehouses, they are enormous ; and might accommodat«, I should think, 
not only the trade of Westport, but of Manchester too. There are huge streets rt 
these houses, ten stories high, with cranes, owners' names, &c., marked Wine Stores. 
Flour Stores, Bonded Tobacco Warehouses, and so forth. The six sailors that were 
singing on the pier, no doubt are each admirals of as many fleets of a hundred sail, 
that bring wines and tobacco from all quarters of the world to fill these enormous ware- 
houses. These dismal mausoleums, as vast as pyramids, are the places where the dead 
trade of Westport lies buried — a trade that, in its lifetime, probably was about as big 
as a mouse. Nor is this the first nor the hundredth place to be seen in this conntrr, 
which sanguine builders have erected to accommodate an imaginary commerce. Mill- 
owners over-mill themselves, merchants over-warehousc themselves, squires over-^astle 
themselves, little tradesmen about Dublin and the cities over. villa and o\er~g\g themselves, 
and we hear sad tales about hereditary bondage and the accursed tyranny of England. 

Passing out of this dreary, pseudo-commorcial port, the road lay along the beautiful 
shores of Clew Bay, adorned with many a rickety villa and pleasurc.house, from the 
cracked windows of which may be seen one of the noblest views in the world. One 
of the villas the guide pointed out with peculiar exultation ; it is called by a grand 
name — Waterloo Park, and has a lodge, and a gate, and a fiild of a couple of acre«, 
and belongs to a young gentleman, who, being able to write Waterloo Park on his 
card, succeeded in carrying off a young London heiress, with a hundred thousand 
pounds. The young couple had just arrived, and one of them must have been rather 
astonished, no doubt, at the " Park." But what will not love do ? With love and a 
hundred thousand pounds, a cottage may be made to look like a castle, and a park d 
two acres may be brought to extend for a mile. The night began now to falL wisp- 
ping up in a sober gray livery the bay and mountains, which had just been so ffoiveoM 
in sunset ; and we turned our backs presently upon the bay, and the villaa with the 
cracked windows, and scaling a road of perpetual ups and downs, went bock to Wcii 
port. On the way was a pretty cemetery, lying on each side of the rood, with a ndned 
chapel for the ornament of one division, a holy well for the other. In the holy wdl 
lives a sacred trout, whom sick people come to consult, and who operatea gieat cam 
in the neighborhood. If the patient sees the trout floating on his back, he dies " if co 
his belly, he lives ; or vice verta. The little spot is old, ivy-grown, and pjctuifauin^ 
ana I can't fancy a better place for a pilgrim to kneel and say Ms beada at. 

But considering the whole country goes to mass, and that ^e priests can govern it ai 
they will, teaching what shall be believed and what shall be not credited, wosld it not 
be well for t&eir reverences, in the year eighteen hundred and forty-two;, to < 
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ihese absnrd lies and supentitioni, and teach some simple truths to their flock ? Leave 
such figments to ma^zine-writers and ballad-makers ; -but, ^orbleu ! it makes one in- 
dignant to think that people in the United Kingdom, where a press is at work, and 
good sense is abroad, and clergymen are eager to educate the people, should countc- 
nance such savage superstitions, and silly, grovelling heathenisms. 

The chapel is before the inn where I resided, and on Sunday, from a very early hour, 
the side of the street was thronged with worsliippers, who came to attend the various 
services. Nor are the Catholics the only devout people of this remote district. There 
is a large Presbyterian church very well attended, as was the Established church service 
in the pretty church in the park. There was no organ, but the clerk and a choir of 
children sang hyms sweetly and truly ; and a charity sermon being preached for the 
benefit of the diocesan schools, I saw many pound-notes in the plate, showing that the 
Protestants here were as ardent as their Roman Catholic brethren. The sermon was 
extempore, as usual, according to the prevailing taste here. The preacher, by putting 
aside his sermon-book, may gain in warmth, which we don't want, but lose in reason, 
which we do. If I were Defender of the Faith, I would issue an order to all priests 
and deacons to take to the book again ; weighing well, before they uttered it, every 
word they proposed to say upon so great a subject as that of religion ; and mistrusting 
that dangerous facility given by active jaws and a hot imagination. Reverend divines 
have adopted this habit, and keep us for an hour listening to what might well be told 
in ten minutes. They are wondrously fluent, considering all things ; and, though I 
have heard many a sentence begun whereof the speaker did not evidently know the 
conclusion ; yet, somehow or other, he has always managed to get through the papa- 
graph without any hiatus, except perhaps in the sense. And as far as I can remark, it 
is not calm, plain, downright preachers who preserve the extemporaneous system for 
the most part, but pompous orators, indulging in all the cheap graces of rhetoric — exag- 
gerating words and feelings to make effect, and dealing in pious caricature. Ch«rch- 
goers become excited by this loud talk and captivating manner, and can't go back after- 
wards to a sober discourse read out of a grave old sermon-book ; appealing to the rea- 
son and the gentle feelings, instead of to the passions and the imagination. Beware 
of too much talk, O parsons ! If a man is to give an account of every idle word he 
utters, for what a number of such loud nothings, windy emphatic tropes and metaphors, 
spoken not for God's glory but the preacher's, will many a cushion-thumper have to 
answer ! And this rebuke may properly find a place here, because the clergyman by 
whose discourse it was elicited, is not of the eloquent sort, but a gentleman, it is said, 
remarkable for old-fashioned learning and quiet habits, that do not seem to be to the 
taste of the many boisterous young clergy of the present day. 

The Catholic chapel was built before their graces the most reverend lord archbishops 
came into fashion. It is large and gloomy, with one or two attempts at ornament, by 
way of pictures at the altars, and a good inscription warning the incomer, in a few bold 
words, of the sacredness of the place he stands in. Bare feet bore away thousands of 
people who come to pray there ;" there were. numbers of smart equipages for the richer 
Protestant congregation. Strolling about the town in the balmy simimer evening, I 
heard the sweet tones of a hjnnn from the people in the Presbyterian praying-house. 
Indeed, the country is full of piety, and a warm, sincere undoubting devotion. 

On week-days the street before the chapel is scarcely less Crowded than on the Sab- 
bath ; but it is with women and children merely ; for a stream bordered with lime-trees 
runs pleasantly down the street, and hither come innumerable girls to wash, while 

the children make 
dirt-pies and look 
on. Wilkie was 
here some years 
8ince,and theplace 
affords a great deal 
of amusement to 
the painter of char, 
acter. Sketching, 
tant Hen que mal, 
the bridge and the 
trees, and some of 
the nymphs enga- 
ged in the stream, 
the writer became 
an object of no 
small attention ; 
and at least a score 
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of dirty brats left their dirt-pies to look on, the bare.legged wa8hiiig.^lB grinmof 
from the water. 

One, a regular rustic beauty, whose face and figure would have made the fcnrtune of 
a fronti.-piccc, seemed particularly amused and agagarUe ; and I walked round to get 
a drawing of her fresh jolly face : but directly I came near she pulled her gown over her 
head, and resolutely turned round her back ; and, as that part of her person did not seem 
to differ in character from the backs of the rest of Europe, there is no need of taking 
its likeness. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE PATTERN AT CROAOH-PATRICK. 

On the pattcm-day, however, the washer.women and children had all disappearsd^ 
nay, the stream, too, seemed to be gone out of town. There was a report current, bIm, 
that on the occasion of the pattern, six hundred teetotallers had sworn to revolt ; and I 
fear that it was the hope of witnessing this awful rebellion which induced me to stay a 
couple Oi* days at Westport. The pattern was commenced on the Sunday, but the 
priests going up to the mountain took care that there should be no sports nor dancing on 
that day ; but that the people should only content themselves with the performance of 
what are called religious duties. Religious duties ! Heaven help us ! If these reverend 
gentlemen were worshippers of Moloch or Baal, or any deity whose honor demanded 
bloodshed, and savage rites, and degradation, and torture, one might fancy them en- 
couraging the people to the disgusting penances the poor things here perform. But it'3 
too hard to think that in our days, any priests of any religion should be found superin- 
tending such a hideous series of self-sacrifices as are, it appears, perfonned on this hill. 

A friond who ascended the hill brought down the following account of it. The ascent 
is a very steep and hard one, he says ; but it was performed in company of thousands of 
people who were making their way barefoot to the several " stations" upon the hilL 

" The first station consists of one heap of stones, round which they must walk flCf«n 
times, casting a stone on the heap each time, and before and after every stone's throw 
saying a prayer. 

" The second station is on the top of the mountain. Here there is a gr^Bt altaF-« 
shapeless heap of stones. The poor wretches crawl on their knees into this place, say 
fifteen prayers, and after going round the entire top of the mountain fifteen times, say 
fifteen prayers again. 

" The third station is near the bottom of the mountain at the further side from West- 
port. It consists of three heaps. The penitents must go seven times round these col- 
lectively, and seven times afterwards round each individually, saying a prayer before 
and after each progress." 

My infonnant describes the people as coming away from this " frightful exhibition, 
suffering severe pain, wounded and bleeding in the knees and feet, and some of the 
women shrieking with the pain of their wounds. Fancy thousands of these bent upon 
their work, and priests standing by to encourage them ! — ^for shame, for shame. If all 
the popes, cardinals, bishops, hermits, priests, and deacons that ever lived, were to 
come forward and preach this as a truth — that to please God you must macerate yonr 
body, that the sight of your agonies is welcome to Him, and that your blood, groans, 
and degradation find favor in His eyes, I would not believe them. Better have over a 
company of Fakeers at once, and set the Suttee going. 

Of these tortures, however, I had not the fortune to witness a sight ; for going 
toward the mountain for the first four miles, the only conveyance I could find was half 
the pony of an honest sailor, who said, when applied to, " I tell you what I do wid you : 
I give you a spell about ;" but as it turned out we were going different ways, thia help 
was but a small one. A car with a spare seat, however (there were hundreds of others 
quite full, and scores of rattling country carts covered with people, and thoutands of 
bare legs trudging along the road,) — a car with a spare seat passed by at two miles 
from the Pattern, and that just time to get comfortably wet through on arriving there. 
The whole mountain was enveloped in mist ; and we could nowhere see tidrty yanis 
before us. The women walked forward, with their gowns over their heads ; the men 
sauntered on in the rain, with the utmost indifference to it The car presently came to 
a cottage, the court in front of which was black with two hundred hovsesy and whore 
as many drivers were jangling and bawling ; and here we were told to descend. Yoa 
had to go over a wall and across a brook, and behold the Pattern. 

The pleasures of the poor people<«^or after &e busineBS on the moimtain ^m ?^ the 
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dancing and We.making at its foot — wna wofully spoiled by the rain, which rendered 
dancing on the grass impossible, nor were the tents big enough for that exercise. In- 
deed, tibe whole sight was as dismal and half^avage a one as I have seen. There may 
have been fifty of these tents squatted round a plain of the most brilliant green grass, 
behind which the mist curtains seemed to rise immediately ; for you could not even 
see the mountain side beyond them. Here was a great crowd of men and women, all 
ugly, as the fortune of the day would have it (for the sagacious reader has, no doubt, 
remarked that there are ugly and pretty days in life.) Stalls were spread about, where- 
of the owners were shrieking out the praises of their wares — ^great, coarse, damp-look- 
ing bannocks of bread for the most part, or, mayhap, a dirty collection of pigs* feet, 
and such refreshments. Several of the booths professed to belong to " confectioners " 
from Westport or Castlebar, the confectionery consisting of huge biscuits and doubtful- 
looking ginger-beer — ^ginger-ale, or gingeretta, it is called in this country, by a fanciful 
people, who love the finest titles. Add to these, caldrons containing water for tay at 
the doors of the booths, other pots full of masses of pale legs of mutton (the owner 
" prodding," every now and then for a bit, and holding it up and asking the passenger 
to buy.) In the booths, it was impossible to stand upright, or to see much, on account 
of smoke. Men and women were crowded in these rude tents, huddled together, and 
disappearing in the darkness. Owners came bustling out to replenish the emptied 
water-jugs, and landladies stood outside in the rain calling strenuously upon all pas- 
sers by to enter. Here is a design taken from one of the booths, presenting ingeniously 
an outside and an inside view of the same place — an artifice seldom practiced in pictures. 

Meanwhile, high up 
on the invisible moun- 
tain, the people were 
dragging their bleed- 
ing knees from altar 
to altar, flinging stones, 
and muttering some 
endless litanies, with 
the priests standing by. 
I think I was not sorry 
that the rain, and the 
care of my precious 
health, prevented me 
from mounting a se- 
vere hill, to witness a 
sight that could only 
have caused one to be 
shocked and ashamed 
that servants of God 
should encourage it. 
The road home was 
very pleasant, every- 
Dody was wet through, but everybody was happy, and by some miracle we were seven 
on the car. There was the honest Englishman in the military cap, who sung " The 
sea, the hopen sea's my ome," although not any one of the company called upon him 
for that air. Then the music was taken up by a good-natured lass from Castlebar ; 
then the Englishman again, " With burnished brand and musketoon ;" and thdrc was 
no end of pushing, pinching, squeezing and laughing. The Englishman especially, had a ^ 
favorite yell, with which he saluted and astonished all cottages, passengers, cars, that we 
met or overtook. Presently came prancing by two dandies, who were especially fright- 
ened by the noise. " Thim's two tailors from Westport," said the carman, grinning with 
all his might, i^ Come, gat out of the way there, gat along," piped a small English voice, 
from above somewhere. I looked up, and saw a litde creature, perched on the top of a 
tandem, which he was driving with the most knowing air — a dreadful young hero, 
with a white hat, and a white face, and a blue bird's-eye neckcloth. He was five feet 
high, if an inch, an ensign, and sixteen; and it was a great comfort to think, in case of 
danger or riot, that one of his years and personal strength was at hand to give help. 

" Thim's the afficers," said the carman, as the tandem wheeled by, a small groom 
quivering on behind — and the carman spoke with the greatest respect this time. Two 
days before, on arriving at Westport, I had seen the same equipage at the door of the 
inn — where for a moment there happened to be no waiter to receive me. So, shoul. 
dering a carpet-bag, I walked into me inn.hidi, and asked a gentleman standing there, 
where was the coffee-room ? It was the military tandonrdl^ff Y*}^% who wiUi much 
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Utttri' \intkt-*\ up In my farf;, and said calmly, " I dawni know.*' I belieTC the litde 
vnitutn: hnil juHt horn (lining in the very room — and so present my best compliiiirais 
l<f )rnn. 

'I'lw (iiiiflf:.l»or)k will ini'urin i)ui traveller of many a beautiful spot, which lies in the 
niijOiljiMlMMKJ i;l WiNpiirt, nnd which 1 had not the time to visit; but I must not tib 
lifivi f;i' till-, f xrtWrut liitli; inn, without HpcukinjLr once more of its extreme comfort; 
nor nl I hi- pirin* itMrIt, without unolher parting word reji^arding its beauty. It forms n 
fvi III III oiif'H liin (') linvc Ncrn thot place, ho beautiful is it, and so unlike all other 
hriiiiiii-N ihiii I kiKiw of. Wrn* Hiicli a JKiy iyin^r upon the English shores, it would be 
II wiiiliPrt wiiiiili'i : p('rhnp.4, if it wrru on the Mcditorrunean or the Baltic, English tray- 
rllfirt wiiiilil Ikork III it hy liiindrcdH; why not conic and see it in Ireland? Remoteas 
lh^ ifpiit iH, WrHipiirt ih only two dayH* journey from London now, and lies in a country 
liii nion* niruiiM<^ to nioNt truvrllcrH, than France or Germany can be. 



CHAPTER VII. 

FROM WKsrrv,)RT TO BALLINASLOS. 

Tiir nniil rouoh look us nrxt dny by Castlobar and Tuam to Ballinasloe, a joumer 
oi nr:u iM^htv niilrs. Tin* country is interspersed with innumerable seats belongiagio 
ilto U likes. \\\v Ihowiis. iiiul ihe Frenehe:* ; and we passed many large domains beloi^- 
in^ lo biiiikiupt loidM iiiul huMtive Hipures, with tine lodges, adorned with moss and bau 
truil \\iuilo\Ns, itnd pttiks. w!»ere if the jrrass was growing on the roads, on the other 
h.inti the tieet h.i,l been \v«'eiied vMit o\ th« grass. About these seats and their owneis 
(he jjitiiul. tut luMiest shrt'\N d t'etlow, hnd all (he gt>8sip to tell. This jolly guard himsel:' 
\\.ei <i rum. u turned luit ; he (.>M uie hi:^ graudtathcr was a man of lar^ property; hi* 
liiiUi-i. lu' >»ui. kt-i»i i\ p:u'k et' h.Muids. and hads^H^nt everything by the time he, the gnani. 
\\.(^ -uieen ; so ihe lad n\aJe ttiierest to get a nuil.car to drive, whence he had been 
p»i»i-.\.'tf il t»» »!ie -usrtl'* seal, and now for K^rty years had occupied it. travelling eigiitr 
u»i!i-^. Aud ea'.ui.^ se\eM.:»:\J:wojH*aoooviTv day of his life. He had been once ill,Le 
N.iui. i»»» ii\'.ve d,i\s; and -.j' a lu.iu may N^mdirt^i l\v Son hour?" talk wich him, there arr 
te>\ r,\.»'.v >':i:\'w ,:. •.x'v^./e. s'.-.v.'.o.'uiv.vied men ;.^ le i"o-.i:;d or: the outside ot anv < 
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mbtddy dirtjr town, wid made my WAy tc) thei P'^ih^ll^ Cathedral—a very handsome 
edifice indied j handBome without and wittdfl, ^d of the Gothic sort. Over the door is 
a huge co4t of arms, surmounted by a CafU- inal's hat— the arms of the See, no doubt, 
quartered with John tuam's own patnnlOft ,al coat ; and that wa? a frieze coat, from all 
accounts, passably ragged at the elboWli. Well, he must be a poor wag who could 
" sneer at an old coat, because it w^as old a nd poor. But if a man changes it for a tawdry 
gimcrack suit, bedizened with twopenriy tinsel, and struts about calling himself his 
Grace and my lord, when may we laug»a if not then? There is something simple in 
the way in which these good people b«lord their clergymen, and respect titles real or 
sham. Take any Dublin paper— a couple of columns of it are sure to be filled with 
movements of the small great men of the world. Accounts from Darrynane, state that 
the Right Honorable the Lord Mayor is in good health— his Lordship went out with his 
beagles yesterday — or his grace the Most Reverend the Lord Archbishop of Ballywhack, 
assisted by the Right Reverend Lord Bishops of Trincomalee and Hippopotamus, assisted, 
&c.; or Colonel Tims, of Castle Tims, and lady, have quitted the Shelbure Hotel, with a 
party for Kilballybathershins, where the august* party propose to enjoy a few days' 
shrimp-fishing — and so on. Our people are not witty and keen of perceiving the ridicu- 
lous, like the Irish ; but the bluntness and honesty of the English have well nigh kicked the 
fashionable humbug down; and except, perhaps, among footmen and about Baker 
Street, this curiosity about the aristocracy is wearing fast away. • Have the Irish so 
much reason to respect their lords, that they should so chronicle all their movements ; 
and not only admire real lords, but make sham ones of their own to admire them? 

There is no object of special mark upon the road from Tuam to Ballinasloe, the 
country being flat for The most part, and the noble Galway and Mayo mountains having 
disappeared at length, until you come to a glimpse of Old England in the pretty village 
of Ahascragh. An old oak-tree grows in the neat street, the houses are as trim and 
white as eye can desire, and about the church and the town are handsome plantations, 
forming on the whole such a picture of comfort and plenty, as is rarely to be seen in the 
part of Ireland I have traversed. All these wonders have been wrought by the activity 
of an excellent resident agent. There was a countryman on the coach deploring that, 
through family circumstances, this gentleman should have been dispossessed of his agency, 
and declaring that the village had already begun to deteriorate in consequence. The 
marks of such decay were not, however, visible to a new-comer ; and being reminded 
of it, I indulged in many patriotic longings for England, as every Englishman does, when 
he is travelling out of the country wliich he is always so willing to quit. 

That a place should in^antly begin to deteriorate because a certain individual was 
removed from it — that cottagers should become thriftless, and houses dirty, and house- 
windows cracked — all these are points which economists may ruminate over, and can't 
fail to give the carclessest traveller much matter for painful reflection. How is it that 
the presence of one man, more or less, should affect a set of people come to years of 
manhood, and knowing that they have their duty to do? Why should a man at Ahas- 
cragh let his house go to ruin, and stuflf his windows with ragged hj-eeches instead of 
glass, becatis'j M". Smith is agent in place of Mr. Jones? Is he a child that won't work 
unless the hchoolmister be at hand? or are we to suppose, with tlie Repealers, that the 
cause of all this degradation and misery is the intolerable tyranny of the sister country, 
and the pain which poor Ireland has been made to endure? This is very well at the 
Corn-Exchangp, and among patriots after dinner; but, after all, granting the grievance 
of the franchise ^though it may not be unfair to presume, that a man who has not 
strength of mind enough to mend his own breeches or his own windows, will always be 
the tool of one parly or another,) there is no Inquisition set up in the country ; the law 
tries to defend the people as much as they will allow ; the odious tithe has even been 
whisked off" from their shoulders to the landlords ; they may live pretty much as they 
like. Is it not too monstrous to howl about English tyranny and suffering Ireland, and 
call for a Stephen's Green Parliament, to make the courtry quiet and the people indus- 
trious? The people are not politically worse treated than their neighbors in England. 
The priest' anrl the landlords, if they chose to cooperate, might do more for the country 
now than any kings or laws could. What you want here is not a Catholic or Protestant 
party, but an Irish party. 

In the mul?t of these reflections, and by what the reader will doubtless think a blessed 
interruption, wc came in sight of die town of Ballynasloe, and its " gash lamps," which 
a fellow-passenger did not fail to point out with admiration. The road-menders, how- 
ever, did not appear to think that light was by any means necessary ; for, having been 
occupied, in the morning, in digging a fine hole upon the highway, previous to some 
alterations to be effected there, they had. left their work at sundown, without any lamp 
* This epithet ii applied to the party of a Colonel somebodj, io a Dablio poper. 
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to warn coming trerellen of the hole, which we only escaped by m #tadw. Tli^ l _ 
have much such another story. In the Galway and Baltinaaloe coach a ham» od tht 
road suddenly fell down and died ; the coachman drore his coach anico n ufaahion iatD 
town ; and, as for the dead horse, of course he left it on the road at the place whan it 
fell, and where another coach comingr ^V ^^ upset over it, bones broken, p aw e ngwi 
maimed, coach smashed. By Heavens ! the tyranny of England is unenduraUo : udl 
have no doubt it had a hand in upsetting that cotch. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

BALTJNASLOE TO DUBLHT. 

DuRL'^a the cattle.fair, the celebrated town of Ballinasloe is thronged with fannan 
from all parts of the kingdom — ^the cattle being picturesquely exhibited in the park of 
the noble proprietor of the town. Lord Clancarty. As it was not fair-time, the town did 
not seem particularly busy, nor was there much to remark in it, except a church, and t 
magnificent lunatic asylum, that lies outside the town on the Dublin road, and is m 
handsome and stately as a palace. I think the beggars were more plenteous and mm 
loathsome here than almost anywhere ; to one hideous wretch I was obliged to pn 
money to go away, which he did for a moment, only to obtrude his horrible face directly 
afterwards, half eaten away with disease. " A penny for the sake of poor little Mery,*'8aid 
another woman, who had a baby sleeping on her withered breast ; and how can any 
one who has a little Mery at home, resist such an appeal ? " Pity the poor blind man!" 
roared a respectably dressed grenadier of a fellow. I told him to go to the gentleman 
with the red neck-cloth and fur cap (a young buck from Trinity College,) to whom the 
blind man with much simplicity immediately stepped over ; and as for the rest of the 
beggars, what pen or pencil could describe tlieir hideous leering flattery, their cringing 
swindling humor ! 

The inn, like the town, being made to accommodate the periodical crowds of vinton 
who a-itended the fair, presented in their absence rather a faded and desolate look ; and, 
in spite of the live stock for which the place is famous, the only portion of their produce 
which I could get to my share, after twelve hours' fasting and an hour's belLringing and 
scolding, was one very lean mutton chop, and one very small damp kidney, brought in 
by an old tottering waiter to a table spread in a huge black coffee-room, dimly ligfatad 
by one little jet of gas. 

As this only served very faintly to light up the above banquet, the waiter, upon lemon- 
strancc, proceeded to light the other bee ; but the lamp was sulky, and upon thia attempt 
to force it as it were, refused to act altogether, and went out. The big room was theo 
accommodated with a couple of yellow mutton-candles. There was a neat, handsome^ 
correct young English officer warming his slippers at the fire, and opposite him sat a 
worthy gentleman, with a glass of mingled " materials," discoursing to him in aveiy 
friendly and confidential way. 

As I don't know the gentleman's name, and as it is not at all improbable, from the 
situation in which he was, that he has quite forgotten the night's conversation, I hope 
there will be no breach of confidence in recalling some part of it. The speaker was 
dressed in deep black, worn however with that degagS air peculiar to the votaries of 
Bacchus, or that nameless god — offspring of Bacchus and Ceres, who may have invented 
the noble liquor called whiskey. It was fine to see the easy folds in which his neck. 
cloth confined a shirt-collar, moist with the generous drops that trickled from the chin 
above — its little per centagc upon the punch. There was a fine dashing black satin 
waistcoat that called for its share, and generously disdained to be buttoned. I think 
this is the only specimen I have seen yet of the personage still so frequently described 
in the Irish novels — the careless drinking 'squire — the Irish Will Whimble. 

" Sir," says he, " as I was telling you before this gentleman came in (from Westpoit, 
I preshume, sir, by the mail ; and * my service to you !') the butchers in Chume (Tuam) 
where I live, and shall be happy to see you and give you a shake-down, a cut of mutton, 
, and the use of as good a brace of pointers as ever you shot over — the butchers say to 
me, whenever I look in at their shops, and ask for a joint of meat — they say : * Take 
down that quarther o' mutton, boy, it's no use weiohino it for Mr. Bodkin. He can tell 
with an eye what's the weight of it to an ounce !' And so, sir, I can ; and I»d make a 
her to go into any market in Dublin, Tchume, Ballinasloe, where you please and joM 
by looking at the meat decide its weight." ' ^ 
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Atth6 patisd, d&ring which the genlleiDan, here designated Bodkin, drank off Ms . 
materials, the young officer said grayely, that it was a very rare and valuable accom. 
plishment, and thaiJiLed him for the invitation to Tchume. 

The honest gentleman proceeded with bis personal memoirs ; and (with a charming 
modesty that authenticated his tale, while it interested his hearers for the teUer^ he 
called for a fresh tumbler, and began discoursing about horses. *< Them I don't know," . 
says he, confessing the fact at once ; ** or, if I do, I've beei^ always so unlucky with 
them that it's as good as if I didn't." 

" To give you an idea of my ill-fortune : Me brother-'n-law Burke once sent me 
three colts of his to sell at this very fair of Ballinasloe ; and, for all I could do, I could 
only get a bid for one of 'em, and sold her for sixteen pound. And d'ye know what the mare 
was, sir ?" sajrs Mr. Bodkin, giving a thump that made the spoon jump out of the punch- 
glass for fright — " D'ye know who she was ? she was Water-Wagtail, sir — Water- 
Wagtail ! She won fourteen cups and plates in Ireland before she went to Liverpool ; 
and you know what she did there ?" (We said, " Oh ! of course.") " Well, sir, the 
man who bought her from me, sold her for four hunder' guineas ; and in England, she 
fetched eight hunder' pounds I 

" Another of them very horses, gentlemen (Tim, so'me hot wather — screeching hot, 
you divil — and a stlu-oke of the limin) — another of them horses that I was refused fif- 
teen pouiid for, me brother-in-law sould to Sir Rufford Bufford for a hunder'-and-fifty 
guineas. Wasn't that luck ? 

" Well, sir, Sir Rufford gives Burke his bill at six months, and don't pay it when it 
come jue. A pretty pickle Tom Burke was in, as I leave ye to fancy, for he'd paid 
away the bill, which he thought as good as goold ; and sure it ought to be, for Sir Ruf- 
ford had come of age since the bill was drawn, and before it was due, and, as I need'nt 
tell you had slipped into a very handsome property. 

** On the protest of the bill, Burke goes in a fury *o Greshara's, in Sackville-street, 
where the baronet was living, and (would ye believe it ?) the latter says he doesn't 
intend to meet the bill, on the score that he was a minor when he gave it. On which, 
Burke was in such a rage, that he took a horsewhip, and vowed he'd beat the baronet 
to a jelly, and post him in every club in Dublin, and publish every circumstance of the 
transaction." 

" It does seem rather a queer one," says one of Mr. Bodkin's hearers. 

" Queer indeed ; but that's not it, you see ; for Sir Rufford is as honorable a man as 
ever Hved ; and after the quarrel he paid Burke his money, and they've been warm 
friends ever since — but what I want to show ye is our infernal luck. Three months 
before, Sir Rufford had sold that very horse for three hunder^ guineas," 

The worthy gentleman had just ordered in a fresh tumbler of his favorite liquor, 
when we wished him good night ; and slept by no means the worse, because the bed- 
room candle was carried by one of the prettiest young chambermaids possible. 

Next morning, surrounded by a crowd of beggars more filthy, hideous, and importu- 
nate, than any I think in the most favored towns of the south, we set off, a'coach-load, 
for Dublin. A clergyman, a guard, a Scotch farmer, a butcher, a bookseller's hack, a 
lad bound for Maynooth, and another for Trinity, made a varied pleasant party enough, 
where each, according to his lights, had something to say. 

I have seldom seen a more dismal and uninteresting road than that which we now 
took, and which brought us through the " old, inconvenient, ill-built, and ugly town of 
Athlone." The painter would find here, however, some good subjects for his sketch- 
book, in spite of the comminution of the Guide-book : here, too, great improvements 
are taking place for the Shannon navigation, which will render the town not so incon- 
venient as at present it is stated to be : and hard by, lies a little village that is known 
and loved by all the world where English is spoken. It is called Lishoy, but its real 
name is Auburn, and it gave birth to one Noll Goldsmith, whom Mr. Boswell was in 
the habit of despising very heartily. At the Quaker town of Moate, the butcher and 
the farmer dropped off, the clergyman went inside, and their places were filled by four 
Maynoothians, whose Vacation was just at an end. One of them, a freshman, was 
inside the coach with the clergyman, and told him, with rather a long face, of the dis- 
mal discipline of his college. They are not allowed to quit the gates (except on gen- 
eral walks ;) they are expelled if they read a newspaper ; and they l?egin term with " a 
retreat" of a week, which time they are made to devote to silence, and, as it -is sup- 
posed, to devotion and meditation. 

I -must say the young fellows drank plenty of whiskey on the road, to prepare them 
for their year's abstinence ; and, when at length arrived in the miserable village of 
Maynooth, determined not to go into college that night, but to devote the evening to 
** a l^rk." They were simple, kind-hearted young men, sons of farmers or tradesmen 
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Memingly; ftnd, as !■ always die case here, except amonff wtaA of tlu gMitrsr, Wf 
gentlemanlike, and pleasing in manners. Their talk was of this comiMmoD, ui 
tiiat ; how one was in rhetoric, and another in logic, and a third had got faia eanef. 
Wait for a while ; and with the happy system pTirsued within the walls of their coll^ 
those smiling good-humored faces will come out with a scowl, and downcast eyes tbt 
seem afraid to look the world in the face. When ike time comes for them to take leaie 
of yonder dismal-looking barracks, they will be men no longer, but bound over to tiie 
church, body and soul : their free thoughts chained down and kept in Harlci^p— ^ dieir 
honest affections mutilated : well, I hope thoy will be happy to-night at any rate, and 
talk and laugh to their hearts' content. The poor freshman, whose big chest is earned 
off by the porter yonder to the inn, has but twelve hours more of hearty, natural, homao 
life. To-morrow they will begin their work upon him : cramping his mind, and bitting 
his tongue, and firing and cutting at his heart, breaking him to pull the church chanot 
Ah ! why did'nt he stop at home, and dig potatoes and get children ? 

Part of the drive from Maynooth to Dublin is exceedingly pretty': you are carried 
through Leixlip, Lucan, Chapelizod, and by scores of porks and villas, until the gis. 
lamps come in sight. Was there ever a cockney that was not glad to see them; and 
did not prefer the sight of them, in his heart, to the best lake or mountain ever invented? 
Pat the waiter comes jumping down to the car, and says, " Welcome back, sir !** and bus. 
ties the trunk into the queer little bed-room, with all the cordial hospitality imaginable. 



CHAPTER IX. 

TWO DAYS IN WICKLOW. 

The little tour we have just been taking has been performed, not only by myriads of 
the " car-drivingest, tay-drinking, say-bathingest people in the world," the inhabitants 
of the city of Dublin, but also by all the tourists who have come to discover this country 
for the benefit of the English nation. " Look here !" says the ragged.bearded genius 
of a guide, at the Seven Churches ; " this is the spot which Mr. Henry Inglis partica. 
larly admired, and said it was exactly like Norway. Many's the song I've heard Mr. 
Sam Lover sing here — a pleasant gentleman entirely. Have you seen my picture that's 
taken off in Mrs. Hall's book ? all the strangers know me by it, though it makes me 
much cleverer than I am." Similar tales has he of Mr. Barrow, and the transatlanti: 
Willis, and of Crofton Croker, who has been everywhere. 

The guide's remarks concerning the works of these 'gentlemen inspired me, I most 
confess, with considerable disgust and jealousy. A plague take them ! what remains 
for me to discover after the gallant adventurers in the service of Paternoster Row have 
examined every rock, lake, and ruin of the district, exhausted it of all its legends, and 
*' invented new," most likely, as their daring genius prompted ? Hence it follows, 
that the description of the two day's jaunt must, of necessity, be short ; lest persons 
who have read former accounts should be led to refer to the same, and make compari- 
sons which might possibly be unfavorable to the present humble pages. 

Is there anything new to be said regarding the journey ? In the first place, there's 
the raib-oad — it's no longer than the railroad to Greenwich, to be sure, and almost as 
well known ; but has it been done ? that's the question ; or has anybody discovered 
the dandies on the railroad ? 

After wondering at the beggars and carmen of Dublin, the stranger can't help adrai- 
ring another vast and numerous class of inhabitants of the city — namely, the dandies. 
Such a number of smartly-dressed young fellows, I don't think any town possesses ; no, 
not Paris, where the young shopmen, with spurs and stays, may be remarked strutting 
on fete-days — nor London, where on Sundays, in the Park, you see thousands of this 
cheap kind of aristocracy parading — nor Liverpool, famous for the breed of commer- 
cial dandies, desk and counter Dorsays, and cotton and sugar-barrel Brummels, and 
whom one remarks pushing on to business with a brisk determined air — all the above 
races are only to be encountered on holidays, except by those persons whose affairs 
take them to shops, docks, or counting-houses, where these fascinating young fellows 
labor during the week. 

But the Dublin breed of dandies is quite distinct from those of the various cities 
above named, and altogether superior ; for they appear every day, and all day long, not 
once a -week merely ; and have an original and splendid character and appearance of 
their own, very hard to describe, though no doubt every traveller, as well as myself, baa 
admired and observed it. They asaoma a sort of military and ferocious look/ not 
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observable in other cheap dandies, except in Paria perhaps now and then ; and are to 
be remarked, not sO much for the splendor of their ornaments, as for the profusion of 
them. Thus for instance, a hat which is worn straight over the two eyes, costs very 
likely more than one which hangs upon one ear — a great oily bush of kair to balance 
the hat (otherwise the head no doubt would fall hopelessly on one side) is even more 
economical than a crop which requires the barber's scissors ofutimes ; also a tuft on the 
chin, may be had at a small expense of bear's grease by peisons of a proper age ; and 
although big pins are the fashion, I am bound to say, I have never seen so many or so 
big as here. Large agate marbles or " taws," globes terrestrial and celestial, pawn, 
brokers' bails — I cannot find comparisons large enough for these wonderful ornaments 
of the person. Canes also should be mentioned, which are sold very splendid, with gold 
or silver heads, for a shilling on the quays ; and the dandy not uncommonly finishes off 
with a horn quizzing-glass, which being stuck in one eye, contracts the brows, and gives 
a fierce determined look to the whole countenance. 

In idleness at least, these young men can compete with the greatest lords : and the 
wonder is, how the city can support so many of them, or they themselves ; how they 
manage to spend their time ; who gives them money to ride hacks in the " Phaynix " 
on field and race days; to have boats at Kingstown during the summer; and to be 
crowding the railway coaches all the day long. Cars go whirling about all day, bear- 
ing squads of them. You see them sauntering at all the railway stations in vast num. 
bers, and jumping out of the carriages as the trains come up, and greeting other dandies 
with that rich large brogue which some actor ought to make known to the English 
public : it being the biggest, richest, and coarsest of all the brogues of Ireland. 

I think these dandies are the chief objects which arrest the stranger's attention, as he 
travels on the Kingstown railroad, and I have always been so much occupied in watch- 
ing and wondering at them, as scarcely to have leisure to look at anything else during 
the pretty little ride of twenty minutes, so beloved by every Dublin cockney. The 
waters of the bay wash in many places the piers on which the railway is built, and you 
see the calm stretch of water beyond, and the big purple hill of Howth, and the light- 
houses, and the jetties, and the shipping. Yesterday, was a boat race (I don't know 
how many scores of such take place during the season,) and you may be sure there 
were tens of thousands of the dandies to look on. There had been boat-races the two 
days previous : before that, had been a field day — before that, three days of garrison 
races — to-day, to-morrow, and the day after, there are races at Howth. There seems 
some sameness in the sports, but everybody goes ; everybody is never tired ; and then 
I suppose comes the punch party and the song in the evening — the same old pleasures, 
and the same old songs the next day, and so on to the end. As for the boat-race, I 
saw two little boats in the distance tugging away for the dear life — the beach and piers 
swarming with spectators, the bay full of small yachts, and innumerable row-boats, and 
in the midst of die assemblage a convict-ship, l3ring ready for sail, with a black mass 
of poor wretches on her deck, who too were eager for pleasure. 

Who is not, in this country ? Walking away from the pier and King George's column, 
you arrive upon rows after rows of pleasure-houses, whither all Dublin flocks during the 
summer time ; for every one must have his sea-bathing, and they say that the country 
houses to the west of the town are to be empty, or had for very small prices ; while for 
those on the coast, especially toward Kingstown, there is the readiest sale at large prices. 
I have paid frequent visits to one, of which the rent is as great as that of a tolerable 
London house ; and there seems to be others suited to all purses — ^for instance, there 
are long lines of two-roomed houses, stretching far back and away from the sea, accom- 
modating, doubtless, small commercial men, or small families, or some of those travelling 
dandies we have just been talking about, and whose costume is so cheap and so splendid. 
A two horse-car, which will accommodate twelve, or will condescend to receive 
twenty passengers, starts from the railway-station for Bray, running along the coast for 
the chief part of the journey, though you have but few views of the sea, on account of 
intervening woods and hills. The whole of this country is covered with handsome 
villas and their gardens, and pleasure-grounds. There are round many of the houses 
parks of some extent, and always of considerable beauty, among the trees of which the 
road winds. New churches are likewise to be seen in various places ; built like the 
poorhouses, that are likewise everywhere springing up, pretty much upon one plan — 
a sort of bastard or Vauxhall Gothic — resembling no architecture of any age, previous 
to that when Horace Walpole invented the Castle of Otranto, and the other monstrosity 
upon Strawberry Hill, though it must be confessed that those on the Bray line are by 
means so imaginative. Well, what matters, say you, that the churches be ugly, if the 
truth is preached within 1 Uit not fair, however, to say that Beauty is the truth too, of 
its kind ? and why dbould it not be cultivated as well as other truth ? Why build these 
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hideous barbaric temples, when at the expense of a little atudy and taste, betntifil 
structures might be raised 7 

After leaving Bray, with its pleasant bay, and pleasant river, and pleasant inn, ik 
little Wicklow tour may be said to commence properly ; and, as that romantic uA 
beautiful country has been described many times in familiar terms, our only chance ii 
to speak thereof in romantic and beautiful language, such as no other writar can ponUj 
have employed. 

Wc rang at the gate of the steward's lodge, and said, " Grant us a pass, we pray, to 
see the parks of Powcrscourt, and to behold the brown deer lipon the grass, and & 
cool shadows under the whispering trees." 

But the steward's son answered, " You may not see the parks of Poweiscouit, ftr 
the lord of the castle comes home, and we expect him daily." So, wondering at thb 
reply, but not understanding the same, wc took leave of the son of the steward, ud 
said, " No doubt Powcrscourt is not fit to see. Have we not seen parks in England, nf 
brother, and shall we break our hearts that this Irish one hath its gates closed touBf 
Then the car-boy said, " My lords, the park is shut, but the waterfall runs for ercry 
man ; will it please you to see the waterfall ?" " Boy," we replied, " We have sea 
many waterfalls ; nevertheless, lead on !" and the boy took his pipe out of his month, 
and belabored the ribs of his beast. 

And the horse made believe, as it were, to trot, and jolted the ardent traveUeis ; vd 
we passed the green trees of Tinnehinch, which the grateful Irish nation bought aid 
consecrated to the race of Grattan ; and we said, " What nation will spend fifty tiioft- 
sand pounds for our benefit ?" and we wished we might get it ; and w^e passed on. The 
birds were, meanwhile, chanting concerts in the woods ; and the sun was double-gildiif 
the golden com. 

And we came to a hill, which was steep and long of descent; and the car-boy sak, 
" My lords, I may never descend this hill with safety to your honors' bones; for my boia 
IS not sure of foot, and loves to kneel in the highway ; descend, therefore, and I wi 
await your return here on the top of the hill." 

So we descended, and one grumbled greatly ; but the other said, " Sir, be of good 
heart ! the way is pleasant, and the footman will not weary as he travels it ;" and w 
went through the swinging gates of a park, where the harvest-men sate at their potitoei 
— a mealy meal. 

The way was not short, as the companion said, but still it was a pleasant way to wit 
Green stretches of grass were there, and a forest nigh at hand. It was but September; 
yet the autumn had already begun to turn the green leaves into red ; and the ferns thit 
were waving underneath the trees were reddened and fading too. And as Dr. Jonci^ 
boys of a Saturday disport in the meadows after school hours ; so did the little cloids 
run races over the waving grass. And as grave ushers who look on smiling at the sportt 
of these little ones ; so stood the old trees around the green, whispering and noddioffto 
one another. 

Purple mountains rose before us in front, and we began presently to hear a noise ani 
roaring afar off— not a fierce roaring, but one deep and calm, like to the respiratioiicf 
the great sea, as he lies basking on the sands in the sunshine. 

And we came soon to a little hillock of 
green, which was standing before a hup 
mountain of purple black, and there were wto 
clouds over the mountains, and some tieei 
waving on the hillock, and between the trurJa 
of them wo saw the waters of the watei&ll 
descending; and there was a snob on aroeki I 
who stood and examined the same. 

Then we approached the water, passing the 
clump of oak-trees. The waters were white, 
and the cliffs which they varnished wen 
purple. But those round about were gray, 
tall, and gay with blue shadows ; and fen* 
heath, and rusty-colored funguses sproatii^ 
here and there in the same. But in the »• 
vine where the waters fell, roaring, as it weie, 
with the fall, the rocks were dork and is 
foam of the cataract was of a yellow coltf< 
And we .stood, and were silent, and woit 
dered. And still the trees continued to wave, 
and the waters to roar and tumble, and tb 
son to shine, and the freah wind to Uow. 
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And wd stood and looked : and said in our hearts it was beautiful, and bethought us 
how shall all this be set down in types and ink ? (for our trade is to write books and 
sell the same — a chapter for a guinea, a line for a penny ;) and the waterfall roared in 
answer. " For shame, O vain man ! think not of thy books and of thy pence now ; 
but look on, and wonder, and be silent. Can types or ink describe my beauty, though 
aided by thy small wit ? I am made for thee to praise and wonder at : be content and 
cherish thy wonder. It is enough that thou hast seen a great thing : is it needful that 
thou shouldst prate of all thou hast seen ?" , 

So we came away silently, and walked through the park without looking back. And 
there was a man at the gate, who opened it and seemed to say, "give me a little six- 
pence." But we gave nothing, and walked up the hill, which was sore to climb ; and 
on the summit found the car-boy, who was lolling on his cushions and smoking, as 
happy as a lord. 

Quitting the waterfall of Powerscourt (the grand style in which it has been described, 
was adopted in order that the reader, who has probably read other descriptions of the 
spot, might have at least somethiTig new in this account of it,) we speedily left behind 
us the rich and wooded tract of country about Powerscourt, and came to a bleak tract, 
which, perhaps, by way of contrast to so much natural wealth, is not unpleasing, and 
began ascending what is very properly called the Long Hill. Here you see, in the 
midst of the loneliness, a grim-looking barrack, that was erected when, after the rebell- 
ion, it was necessary for some time to occupy this most rebellious country ; and a church, 
looking equally dismal, a lean-looking, sham Gothic building, in the midst of this green 
desert. The road to Luggala, whither we were bound, turns off the Long Hill, up an- 
other hill, which seems still longer and steeper, inasmuch as it was ascended perforce 
on foot, and over lonely, boggy moorlands, enlivened by a huge gray boulder plumped 
here and there, and come, one wonders how, to the spot. Close to this hill of Slieve- 
Buck is marked in the maps a district called " the uninhabited country ;" and these 
stones probably fell at a period of time, when not only this district, but all the world, 
was uninhabited — and in some convulsion of the neighboring mountains, this and 
other enormous rocks were cast abroad. 

From behind one of them, or out of the ground somehow, as we went up the hill, 
sprang little ragged guides, who are always lurking about in search of stray pence from 
tourists ; and we had three or four of such at our back by the time we were at the top 
of the hill. Almost the first sight we saw was a smart coach-and-four, with a loving 
wedding party within, and a genteel valet and lady's-maid without ; I wondered, had 
they been burying their modest loves in the uninhabited district ? But presently, from 
the top of the hill, I saw the place on which their honeymoon had been passed ; nor 
could any pair of lovers, nor a pious hermit, bent on retirement from the world, have 
selected a more sequestered spot. 

Standing by a big, shining granite stone on the hill top, we looked immediately down 
upon Lough Tay — a little round lake, of half a mile in length, which lay beneath us as 
black as a pool of ink — a high, crumbling, white-sided mountain, falling abruptly into 
it on the side oposite to us, with a huge ruin of shattered rocks at its base. Northwards, 
we could see between mountains, a portion of the neighboring lake of Lough Dan, 
which, too, was dark, though the Annamoe river, which connects the two lakes, lay 
coursing through the greenest possible flats, and shining as bright as silver. Brilliant 
green shores, too, came gently down to the southern side of Lough Tay; through 
these runs another river, with a small rapid or fall, which makes a music for the lake ; 
and here, amid beautiful woods, lies a villa, where the four horses, the groom and valet, 
the postillions, and the young couple, had, no doubt, been hiding themselves. 

Hereabouts, the owner of the villa, Mr. Latouche, has a great grazing establishment ; 
and some herd-boys, no doubt seeing strangers on the hill, thought proper tha* the cattle 
should stray that way, that they might drive them back again, and parenthetically ask 
the travellers for money — everybody asks travellers for money, as it seems. Next day, 
admiring in a laborer's arms a little child — his master's son, who could not speak — the 
laborer, his he-nurse, spoke for him, and demanded a little sixpence to buy the child 
apples. One grows not a little callous to this sort of beggaiy ; and the only one of our 
numerous young guides who got a reward, was the raggedest of them. He and his 
companions had just come from school, he said — not a government school, but a private 
one, where they paid. I asked how much — " Was it a penny a week ?" " No ; not a 
penny a week, but so much at the end of the year." " Was it a barrel of meal, or a 
few stone of potatoes, or something of that sort ?" " Yes ; something of that sort." 

The something must, however, have been a very small something on the poor lad's 
part He was one of four young ones, who lived with their mother, a widow. He had 
no work ; he could get no work ; nobody had work. His mother had a cabin, with no 
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land — not a perch of land, no potatoes — ^nothing but the cabin. Hoir did thejr fin? 
the mother knitted Blockings. I w«ked, had she any stockings at home ? the boy nid* 
" No." How did he live ? he lived the best he could ; and we gave him threepenoe, 
with which, in delight, he went bounding off to the poor mother. Gracious hearcoi! 
what a history to hear, told by a child looking quite cheerful as he told it, and as if the 
story was quite a common one. A common one, too, it is; and God forgive us! 

Here is another, and of a similar low kind, but rather pleasanter. We asked the 
car.boy how much he earned. He said, " Seven shillings a week, and hia ckances," 
which in the summer scas/m, from the number of tourists who are jolted in ins ear, 
must be tolerably good — eight or nine shillings a week more probably. Bat he said, ui 
winter, his moirtcr did not hire him for the car; and he was obliged t .) look for woik 
elsewhere : as for 8avin<r, he never had saved a shilling in his life. 

We asked him, was he married / and he said. No, but he was a« g^ood as married; 
for he had an old mother and four little brothers to keep, and nx uioutiia to feed, and to 
dress himself decent to drive the gentlemen. Was not the *a3 good as married 'i 
pretty expression ? and might not sonic of what are called their betters learn a little 
good from these simple poor creatures? There's many a young fellow who sets up in 
the world, would think it rather hard to have four brothers to support ; and I have beud 
more than one genteel Christian pining over five hundred a-ycar. A few such miy 
read this, perhaps : let them think of the Irish widow with the four children and notkus, 
and at least be more contented with their port and sherry and their leg of mutton. 

This brings us at once to the subject of dinner; and the little village, Roundwood, 
which was reached by this time, lying a few miles off from the lako«, and reached byi 
road not particularly remarkable for any picturesqueness in beauty, though you pea 
through a simple plca.^ing landscape, always agreeable as a repose, I think, after Tiev. 
ing a sight so heuutiful as those mountain lakes we have just quitted. All the hills «p 
which we had panted had imparted a fierce sensation of hunger ; and it was noblj 
decreed that we should str>p in the middle of the street of Roundwood, impartialif 
between the two hotels, and solemnly decide upon a resting-place after having inspected 
the larders and bedrooms of each. 

And here, as an impartial writer, I must say, that the hotel of Mr. Wheatlcy possesRi 
attractions which few men can resist, in the shape of two very handsome young ladies, 
Ills daughters, whose faces, were they but painted on his signboard, instead of the 
mysterious piece which ornaments it, would infallibly draw tourists into the house, 
thereby giving the opposition inn of Murphy not the least chance of custom. 

A landlord's daughters in England, inhabiting a little country inn, would be apt to 
lay the cloth for the traveller, and their respected father would bring the first Hiah rf 
the dinner; but tliis arrangement is never known in Ireland: we scarcely ever see the 
cheering countenance of my landlord. And as for the young ladies of Roundwood, 1 
am bound to say that no young persons in Baker-street could be more genteel ; and tl»t 
our bill, when it was brought the next morning, was written in as pretty and fashionable 
a lady's hand as ever was formed in the most elegant finishing school at Pimlico. 

Of the dozen hoases of the litde village, the half seem to be houses of entertainment 
A green common stretches before these, with its rural accompaniments of geese, pigs, 
and idlers; a park and a plantation at the end of the village, and plenty of trees round 
about it, gave it a happy, comfortable, EngUsh look; which is, to my notion, the best 
compliment that can be paid to a hamlet; for where, after all, are villages so pretty? 

Here, rather to one's wonder, for the district was not thickly enough populated to 
encourage dramatic exhibitions, a'sort of theatre was erected on the common ; a ragged 
cloth covering the spectators and the actors, and the former (if there were any) obtain, 
ing admittance through two doors on the stage, in front marked pit & oalery. Why 
should the word not be spelt with one l as well as with two ? 

The entrance to the pit was stated to be threepence, and to the galery twopence. 
We heard the drums and pipes of the orchestra, as we sat at dinner ; it seemed to be a 
good opportunity to examine Irish humor of a peculiar sort, and we promised ourselves 
a pleasant evening in the pit. 

But, although the drums began to beat at half.past six, and a crowd of young people 
formed round the ladder at that hour, to whom the manager of the troop addressed the 
most vehement invitations to enter, nobody seemed to be inclined to mount the steps ; for 
the fact, most likely, was, that not one of the poor fellows possessed the requisite two- 
pence which would induce the fat old lady who sat by it to fling open the gallery door. At 
one time, I thought of offering a half-crown for a purchase of tickets for twenty, and so 
benefiting the management and the crowd of ragged urchins who stood wistfully without 
his pavilion. But it seemed ostentatious, and we had not the courage to face the tall 
man in the greatcoat, gesticulating and shouting in front of the stage, and make the 
proportion. 
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Why not ? It would have given the company potatoes, at least, for supper, and made 
a score of children happy. They would have seen " the learned pig, who spells your 
name, the feats of manly activity, the wonderful Italian vaulting ;'* and they would have 
heard the comic songs by " your humble servant." 

" Your humble servant " was the head of the troop : a long man, with a broad accent, 
a yellow top-coat, and a piteous lean face. What a speculation was this poor fellow's ! 
He must have a company of at least a dozen to keep. There were three girls in trow- 
scrs, who danced in front of the '3tagc, in Polish caps, tossing their arms about to the 
tunes of three musicianers ; there was a page, two young tragedy actbrs, and a clown ; 
there was the fat old woman at the gallery-door, waiting for the twopences ; and it was 
evident that there must have been some one within, or else who would take care of the 
learned pig ? 

The poor manager stood in front, and shouted to the little Irishry beneath ; but no 
one seemed to move. Then he brought forward Jack Pudding, and had a dialogue 
with him, the jocularity of which, by Heavens ! made the heart ache to hear. We had 
determined, at least, to go to the play before that ; but the dialogue was too much : we 
were obliged to walk away, unable to face that dreadful Jack Pudding ; and heard the 
poor manager shouting still, for many hours through the night, and the drums thumping 
vain invitations to the people. Oh, unhappy children of the Hibernian Thespis ! it is 
my belief that they must have eaten the learned pig that night for supper. 

It was Sunday morning when we left the little inn at Roundwood ; the people were 
flocking in numbers to church, on cars and pillions, neat, comfortable, and well dressed. 
We saw in this country more health, more beauty, and more shoes than I have remarked 
in any quarter. That famous resort of sight-seers, the Devil's Glen, lies at a few miles 
distance from the little village ; and, having gone on the car as near to the spot as the 
road permitted, we made across the fields — boggy, stony, ill-tilled fields they were-— for 
about a mile, at the end of which walk, we found ourselves on the brow of the ravine 
that has received so ugly a name. 

Is there a legend about the place ? No doubt, for this, as for almost every other 
natural curiosity in Ireland, there is some tale of monk, saint, fairy, or devil ; but our 
guide in the present day was a barrister from Dublin, who did not deal in fictions by 
any means so romantic, and the history, whatever it was, remained untold. Perhaps 
the little breechesless cicerone who offered himself, would have given us the story, but 
we dismissed the little urchin with scorn, and had to find our own way through bush 
and bramble down to the entrance of the gully. 

Here we came on a cataract, which looks very big in Messrs. Curry's pretty little 
Guide-book (that every traveller to Wicklow will be sure to have in his pocket,) but 
the waterfall, on this shining Sabbath morning, was disposed to labor as little as pos. 
sible, and, indeed, is a spirt of a very humble ordinary sort. 

But there is a ravine of a mile and a half, through which a river runs roaring (a lady 
who keeps the gate will not object to receive a gratuity,) there is a ravine or Devil's 
Glen, which forms a delightful wide walk, and where a Methusaleh of a landscape, 
painter might find studies for all his life long. All sorts of foliage and color, all sorts 
of delightful caprices of light and shadow — the river tumbling and frothing amid the 
boulders — raucum per laevia murmur saxa ciens, and a chorus of 150,000 birds (there 
might be more,) hopping, twittering, singing under the clear cloudless Sabbath scene, 
make this walk one of the most delightful that can be taken ; and, indeed, I hope there 
is no harm in saying, that you may get as much out of an hour's walk there, as out of 
the best hour's extempore preaching. But this was as a salvo to our conscience for not 
being at church. 

Here, however, was a long aisle, arched gothically overhead, in a much better taste 
than is seen in some of those dismal new churches ; and, by way of painted glass, the 
sun lighting up multitudes of various-colored leaves, and the birds for choristers, and 
the river by way of organ, and in it stones enough to make a whole library of sermons. 
No man can walk in sur^h a place without feeling grateful, and grave, and humble ; and 
without thanking Heaven for it as he comes away. And, walking and musing in this 
free happy place, one could not help thinking of a million and a half of brother cock- 
neys, shut up in their huge prison (the tread-mill for the day being idle,) and told by 
some legislators that relaxation is sinful, that works of art are abominations, except on 
week-days, and that their proper place of resort is a dingy tabernacle, where a loud- 
voiced man is howling about hell-fire in bad grammar. Is not this beautiful world, too, 
a part of our religion ? Yes, truly, in whatever way my Lord John Russell may vote ; and 
it is to be learned without having recourse to any professor at any Bethesda, Ebenezer, 
or Jerusalem ; there can be no mistake about it ; no terror, no bigoted dealing of dam- 
nation to one's neighbor — ^it is taught without false emphasis or vain spouting en the 
preacher's part— ^ow should there be snch with such a preacher ? 
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Thifl wild onslaught upon sermons and preachers needs perhaps an explanation ; for 
which purpose we must whisk back out of the Devil's Glen (improperiy so named,) to 
Dublin, and to this day week, when, at this very time, I heard one of the first preachers 
of the city deliver a sermon that lasted for an hour and twenty minutes — time enoqgh 
to walk up the Glen and back, and remark a thousand delightful things by the way. 

Mr. G *8 church (though there would be no harm in mentioning the gcnt'eman's 
name, for a more conscientious and excellent man, as it is said, cannot be) is close by 
the Custom-house in Dublin, and crowded morning and evening with hia admirers. The 
service was beautifully read by him, and the audience joined in the responseA, and in 
the psalms and hymns,* with a fervor which is very unusual in England. Then came 
the sermon ; and what more can be said of it, than that it was extempore, and lasted 
for an hour and twenty minutes ? The orator never failed once for a word, so amaziog 
is his practice ; though, as a stranger to this kind of exercise, I could not help trembling 
for the performer, as one does for Madame Saqui on the slack.rope, in the midst of a 
blaze of rockets and squibs, expecting every minute she nmst go over. But the artist 
was too skilled for that ; and, after some tremendous bound of a metaphor, in the midst 
of which you expect he must tumble neck and heels, and be ingulfed in the dark 
abyss of nonsense, down he was sure to come, in a most graceful attitude too, in tiie 
midst of a fluttering " ah," from a thousand wondering people. 

But I declare solemnly, that when I came to try and recollect of what the exhibition 
consisted, and give an account of the sermon at dinner that evening, it was quite im. 
possible to remember a word of it ; although, to do the orator justice, he repeated many 
of his opinions a great number of times over. Thus, if he had to discourse of death to 
US, it was — At the approach of the Dark Angel of the Grave — at the coming of the 
grim King of Terrors — at the warning of that awful Power to whom all of us must bow 
down — at the summons of that Pallid Spectre whose equal foot knocks at the monarch^ 
tower or the poor man's cabin — and so forth. There is an examiner of pla3r8, and in. 
deed there ought to be an examiner of sermons, by which audiences are to be fully aa 
much injured or misguided as by the other named exhibitions. What call have leve. 
rend gentlemen to repeat their dicta half-a-dozen times over, like Sir Robert Peel when 
he says anything that he fancies to be witty ? Why are men to be kept for an hour and 
twenty minutes listening to that which may be more effectually said in twenty ? 

And it ne^ not be said here, that a church is not a sermon.bouse — that it is devoted 
to a purpose much more lofty and sacred, for which has been set apart the noblest ser. 
vice, every single word of which latter has been previously weighed with the most 
scrupulous and thoughtful reverence. And after this sublime work of genius, learning, 
and piety is concluded, is it not a shame that a man siiould mount a desk, who has not 
taken the trouble to arrange his words beforehand, and speak thence his crude opinions 
in his doubtful grammar T It will be answered, that the extempore preacher does not 
deliver crude opinions, but that he arranges his discourse beforehand ; to all which it 

may be answered that Mr. contradicted himself more than once in the coarse of 

the above oration, and repeated himself a half.dozen of times. A man in that place 
has no right to say a word too much or too little. 

And it comes to this — ^it is the preacher the people follow, not the prayers, or why is 
this church more frequented than any other ? It is that warm emphasis, and word, 
mouthing, and vulgar imagery, and glib rotundity of phrase, which brings them 
together and keeps them happy and breathless. Some of this class call the Cathedral 
Service Paddy*8 Opera ; they say it is Popish — downright scarlet — they won't go to it 
They will have none but their own hymns — and pretty they are — no ornaments but 
thofe of their own minister, his rank incense and tawdry rhetoric. Coming out of the 
church, on the Custom-house steps hard by, there was a fellow with a bald large forehead 
a new black coat, a little bible, spouting — spouting " in omne volubilis sevum :" the' 
very counterpart of the reverend gentleman hard by. It was just the same thing just 
as well done, the eloquence quite as easy and round, the ampli^cations as ready the 
big words rolling round the tongue, just as within doors. But we are out of the Devil's 
GU n by this time ; and perhaps, instead of delivering a sermon there, we had better 
have been at church hearing one. 

T he country people, however, are far more pious ; and the road along which we 

* Han it an extract from ooa of the latter- 

*' Hatten to some dittant isle. 
In tbe bosom of the deep. 
Where the skies (br ever smile. 
And the blaekafor ever weep T* 
la it not a shame that auch nonaensical false twaddle ihould be sqiiff |q a hopie of the Ghii>«k .vr v^.a. j 
•DdlqrpawliBMmblidlbrfiaTvaiiddQcfotwoiibip. ^ «*<w or cosiaiia. 
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went to Glendalouirh was thronged with happy figures of people plodding to or from 
mass. A chapel-yard was covered with gray cloaks ; and at a little inn hard by, stood 
numerous carts, cars, shandry-dans, and pillioned horses, awaiting the end of the 
prayers. The aspect of the country is wild, and beautiful of course ', but why try to 
describe it ? I think the Irish scenery just like the Irish melodies — sweet, wild, and 
sad even in the sunshine. You can neither represent one nor other by words ; but I 
am sure if one could translate " The Meeting of the Waters" into form and colors, it 
would fall into the exact shape of a tender Irish landscape. So, take and play that 
tune upon your fiddle, and shut your eyes and muse a little, and you hav& the whole 
scene before you. 

I don't know if there is any tune about Glendalough ; but if there be, it must be the 
most delicate, fantastic, fairy melody that ever was played. Only fancy can describe 
the charms of that delightful place. Directly you see it, it smiles at you as innocent 
and friendly as a little child ; and once seen, it becomes your friend for ever, and you 
are always happy when you think of it. Here is a little lake and little fords across it, 
surrounded by little mountains, and which lead you no«r to little islands where there 
are all sorts of fantastic little old chapels and graveyards ; or again into little brakes 
and shrubberies where small rivers are crossing over little rocks, plashing and jumping, 
and singing as loud as ever they can. Thomas Moore has written rather an awful 
description of it ; and it may indeed appear big to him, and to the fairies who must 
have inhabited the place in old days — that's clear. For who could be accommodated 
m it except the little people ? 

There are seven churches, whereof the cleigy must have been the smallest persons, 
and have had the smallest benefices and the littlest congregations ever known. As for 
the Cathedral, what a bishoplet it must have been that presided there ! the place would 
hardly hold the Bishop of London, or Mr. Sidney Smith — two full-sized clergymen of 
these days — who would be sure to quarrel there for want of room, or for any other rea- 
son. There must have been a dean no bigger than Mr. Moore before mentioned, and 
a chapter no bigger than that chapter in Tristram Shandy which does not contain a 
single word, and mere pop.guns of canons, and a beadle about as tall as Crofton Croker, 
to whip the little boys who were playing at taw (with peas) in the yard. 

They say there was a university, too, in the place, with I don't know how many 
tliousand scholars ; but for accounts of this, there is an excellent guide on the spot, 
who, for a shilling or two, will tell all he knows, and a great deal more too. 

Th«re are numerous legends, too, concerning St. Kevin, and Fin Mac Coul and the 
devil, and the deuce knows what. But these stories are, I am bound to say, abominably 
stupid and stale ; and some guide* ought to be seized upon, and choked, and flung 
into tlie lake, by way of warning to the others to stop their interminable prate. This is 
the curse attending curiosity, for visitors to almost all the show.places in the country : 
you have not only the guide, who himself talks too much, but a string of ragged 
amateurs starting from bush and briar, ready to carry his honor's umbrella or my lady's 
cloak, or to help either up a bank or across a stream. And all the while they look 
wistfully in your face, saying " Give me sixpence !" as clear as looks can speak. The 
unconscionable rogues ! how dare they, for the sake of a little starvation or so, inter- 
rupt gentlefolks in their pleasure ? 

A long tract of wild country, with a park or two here and there, a police barrack 
perched on a hill, a half-starved-looking church stretching its long scraggy steeple over 
a wide plain, mountains whose base is richly cultivated while their tops are purple and 
lonely, warm cottages and farms nestling at the foot of the hills, and humble cabins 
here and there on the wayside, accompany the car that jingles back over fifteen miles 
of groimd tlwough Inniskerry to Bray. You pass by wild gaps and greater and lesser 
Sugar-Loaves ; and about eight o'clock, when the sky is quite red with sunset, and the 
long shadows are such a purple as (they may say what they like) Claude could no more 
paint than I can, you catch a glimpse of the sea, beyond Bray, and crying out " QaXarra, 
iaXarra I" affect to be wondrously delighted by the sight of that element. 

The fact is, however, that at Bray is one of the best inns in Ireland ; and there you 
may be perfectly sure is a good dinner ready, five minutes after the honest car-boy, 
with innumerable hurroos and smacks of his whip, has brought up his passengers to the 
door with a gallop. 

As for the Va.e of Avoca, I have not described that ; because (as has been before 
occasionally remarked) it is vain to attempt to describe natural beauties ; and because, 

*It muit be nlhI, for tbe worthy fellow who accompanied us, and who acled as cicerone previoosly to the 
great WiUis, tbe icreat Hall, tbe icreat Barrow, tliat tbougb be wears a ragged coat bit maooen lie tboM of » 
gin!Jf IHTfi *H ^r p^v'Mitiftn «»iiM«» nn ammlX talant. tMte. and Kchokwhip. 
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■econdly (tboogfa this is a minor consideration,) we did not go thither. But we wot 
on another day to the Dargle, and to Shanganah, and the city of Cabinteely, and to 
the Scalp — that wild pass : and I have no more to say about them, than about the 
Vale of Avoca. The Dublin cockney, who has these places at his door, knovs 
them quite well ; and, as for the Londoner, who is meditating a trip to the IUdm 
for the summer, or to Brittany or Normandy, let us beseech him to see his am 
e9untry first (if Lord Lyndhurst will allow us to call this a part of it,) and if, after 
twenty 4bur hours of an easy journey from London, the cockney be not placed in the 
midst of a country as beautihil, as strange to him, as romantic as the most imaginatiTt 
man on 'Change can desire — may this work be praised by the critics ail around, and 
nerer reach a second edition. 



CHAPTER X. 

COUNTRY MEETWGS VX KILDASE — MEATH — ^DROGHEDA. 

Ah agricultural show was to be held at the town of Naas, and I was glad, after hir. 
ing seen the grand exhibition at Cork, to be present at a more homely unpretendio; 
eonntry festival, where the eyes of Europe, as the orators say, did not happen to be 
looking on. Perhaps men arc apt, under the idea of this sort of inspection, to assame 
an air somewhat more pompous and magnificent than that which they wear every dar. 
The Naas meeting was conducted without the slightest attempt at splendor or display— 
a hearty, modest, mattcr^f.fact country meeting. 

Market^ay was fixed upon of course, and the town, as we drove into it, wa 
thronged with friezccoats, the markeUplacc bright with a great number of apple stalls, 
and the street filled with carts and vans of numerous small tradesmen, vending cheeses 
or cheap crockeries, or ready-made clothes, and such goods. A clothier, with agrett 
crowd round him, had arrayed himself in a staring new waistcoat of his stock, and ws 
turning slowly round to exhibit the garment, spouting all the while to his audience, 
and informing them that he could fit out any person in one minute, " in a complete 
new shuit from head to fut." There seemed to be a crowd of gossips at every shop- 
door, and, of course, a number of gentlemen waiting at the inn-steps, criticising the 
cars and carriages as they drove up. Only those who live in small towns, know whit 
an object of interest the street becomes, and the carriages and horses which pass there, 
in. Most of the gentlemen had sent stock to compe te for the prizes. The shephenb 
were tending the stock. The judges were mak. 
ing their award, and until their sentence was 
given, no competitors could enter the show.yard. 
The entrance to that, meanwhile, was thronged 
by a great posse of people, and as the gate abut, 
ted upon an old gray tower, a number of people 
had scaled that, and were looking at the beasts 
in the court below. Likewise, there was a tall 
haystack, which presented similar advantages of 
situation, and was equally thronged with men 
and boys; the rain had fallen heavily all night, 
the heavens were still black with it, and the coats 
of the men and the red feet of many ragged female 
spectators, were liberally spattered with mud. 

The first object of interest we were called 
upon to see, was a famous stallion ; and passing 

through the little by-streets (dirty and small, but not so small and dirty as other 
by-streets to be seen in Irish towns,) we came to a porte cochdre, leading into a yani 
filled with wet fresh hay, sinking juicily under the feet; and, here in a shed was the 
famous stallion. His sire must have been a French diligence-horse ; he was of a 
roan-color, with a broad chest, and short clean legs. His forehead was omara-nted 
with a blue ribbon, on which his name and prizes were painted, and on his chest hung 
a couple of medals by a chain— a silver one, awarded to him at Cork, a gold one car- 
ried off by superior merit from other stallions assembled to contend at DiibUn When 
the points of the animal were sufficiently discussed, a mare, his sister, was produced 
and admired still more than himself. Any man who has witnessed the performance of 
the French horses in the Havre diligence, must admire the vast strength and the extra- 
ordinary swiftness of the breed ; and it was agreed on all hands, that such horses woald 




prove yaluable lil tlwi c^onntry, where it is hard now to get a stout horse for the road, 
80 much has the fashion for blood, and nothing but blood, prevailed of late. 

By the time the stallion was seen, the judges had done their arbitration ; and we 
went to the yard, where broad-backed sheep were resting peaceably in their pens ; 
bulls were led about by the nose ; enormous turnips, both Swedes and Aberdeens, re. 
posed in the mud ; litde cribs of geese, hens, and pea-fowl, were come to try for tiie 
prize, and pigs might be seen — some encumbered with enormous families, others with 
fat merely. They poked up one brute to walk for us ; he made, after many futile at- 
tempts, a desperate rush forward, his legs almost lost in fat, his immense sides quiver- 
ing and shaking with the exercise ; he was then allowed to return to his straw, into 
which he sunk panting. Let us hope that he went home with a pink ribbon round his 
tail Ihat night, and got a prize for his obesity. 

I think 3ie pink ribbon was, at least to a cockney, the pleasantest sight of all ; for 
on the evening after the show, we saw many carts going away so adorned, having car- 
ried off prizes on the occasion. First came a great bull stepping along, he and his dri- 
ver having each a bit of pink in their hats ; then a cart full of sheep ; then a car of 
good-natured-looking people, having a chum in the midst of them that sported a pink 
favor. When all the prizes were distributed, a select company sat down to dinner 
at Macavoy's hotel ; and, no doubt, a reporter who was present, has given in the county 
paper an account of all the good things eaten and said. At our end of the table we 
had saddle of mutton, and I remarked a boiled leg of the same delicacy, with turnips, 
at the opposite extremity; before the vice, I observed a large piece of roast beef, which 
I could not observe at the end of dinner, because it was all swallowed. After the 
mutton we had cheese, and were just beginning to think that we had dined very suffi- 
ciently, when a squadron of apple-pies came smoking in, and convinced us that, in 
such a glorious cause, Britons are never at fault. We ate up the apple-pies, and then 
the punch was called for by those who preferred that beverage to wine, and the speeches 
began. 

The chairman gave " the Queen," nine times nine and one cheer more ; " Prince 
Albert and the rest of the Royal Family," great cheering ; " the Lord Lieutenant ;" 
his Excellency's health was received rather coolly, I thought. And then began the 
real business of the night — Health of the Naas Society, health of the Agricultural So- 
ciety, and healths all round ; not forgetting the Sallymount Beagles, and the Kildare 
Foxhounds : which toasts were received with loud cheers and halloos by most of the 
gentlemen present, and eHcited brief speeches from the masters of the respective hounds, 
promising good sport next season. After the Kildare Foxhounds, an old farmer, in a 
gray coat, got gravely up, and without being requested to do so in the least, sung a 
song, stating that — 

" At seven in the morning by most of the clocks, 
We rode to Kilruddery in search of a fox ;" 
and at the conclusion of his song, challenged a friend to give another song. Another 
old farmer, on this rose and sung one of Morris's songs, with a great deal of queer 
humor : and, no doubt, many more songs were sung during the evening, for plenty of 
hot-water jugs were blocking the door as we went out. 

The jolly frieze-coated songster, who celebrated the Kilruddery fox, sung, it must be 
confessed, most wofuUy out of tune ; but still it was pleasant to hear him, and I think 
the meeting was the most agreeable one I have seen- in Ireland : there was more good 
humor, more cordial union of classes, more frankness and manliness, than one is accust- 
omed to find in Irish meetings. All the speeches were kind-hearted, straightforward 
speeches, without a word of politics, or an attempt at oratory ; it was impossible to say 
whether the gentlemen present were Protestant or Catholic — each one had a hearty word 
of encouragement for his tenant, and a kind welcome for his neighbor. There were 
forty stout, well-to-do farmers in the room, renters of fifty, seventy, a hundred acres of 
land. There were no clergymen present, though it would have been pleasant to have 
seen one of each persuasion, to say grace for the meeting and the meat. 

At a similar meeting at Ballytore the next day, I had an opportunity of seeing a still 
finer collection of stock than had been brought to Naas, and at the same time one of the 
most beautiful, flourishing villages in Ireland. The road to it from H— ' — town, if not 
renjarkable for its rural beauty, is pleasant to travel, for evidences of neat and pros- 
perous husbandry are around you evcrywhere-s-^rich crops in the fields, and neat cot- 
tages by the roadside, accompan5ing us as far as Ballytore, a white, straggling village, 
surrounding green fields, of some five furlongs square, with a river running in the midst 
of them, and numerous fine cattle in the green. Here is a large windmill, fitted up like 
a castle, with battlements and towers ; the castellan thereof is a good-natured old 
Quaker gentleman, and numbers more of his following inhabit the town. 
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The eonsequenee t/as, that the shqM of the village were the neatest possible, thon^ 
by no means grand or portentous. Why should Quaker shops be neater than i»ther 
■hops ? They suffer to the full as much oppression as the rest of the hereditary bonds- 
men ; and yet, in spite of their tyrants, they prosper. 

I must not attempt to pass an opinion upon the stock exhibited at Balljrtore ; but, hi 
the opinion of some large agricultural proprietors present, it might have fig:iired with 
advantage in any show in England, and certainly was finer than the exhibitioa at Naas, 
which, however, is a very young society. The best part of the show, however, to ^very- 
body's thinking (and it is pleasant to observe the manly fair.play spirit which chaimc 
terizes the society,) was, that the prizes of the Irish Agricultural Society were awarded 
to two men — one a laborer, the oUier a very small holder, both having reared the best 
stock exhibited on the occasion. At the dinner, which took place in a bam of the inn, 
smartly decorated with laurels for the purpose, there was as good and stout a body of 
yeomen as at Naas the day previous, but only two landlords ; and here, too, as at Naas, 
neither priest nor parson. Cattle-feeding, of course, formed the principal theme of the 
after-dinner discourse — not, however, altogether to the exclusion of tillage ; and there 
was a good and useful prize for those who could not afford to rear fat oxen — ^for the best, 
kept cottage and garden namely, which was won by a poor man with a large family and 
scanty precarious earnings, but who yet found means to make the most of his small 
means and to keep his little cottage neat and cleanly. The tariff and the plentiful har- 
vest together had helped to bring down prices severely ; and we heard from the farmers 
much desponding talk. I saw hay sold for 2/. the ton, and oats for 8«. 3d. the barrel. 

In the little village I remarked scarcely a single beggar, and very few bare feet indeed 
among the crowds who came to see the show. Here the Quaker village had the advan- 
tage of the town of Naas, in spite of its poorhouse, which was only half full when we 
went to see it ; but the people prefer beggary and starvation abroad, to comfort and 
neatness in the Union-house. 

A neater establishment cannot be seen than this ; and liberty must be very sweet 
indeed, when people prefer it and starvation, to the certainty of comfort in the Unioiu 
house. We went to see it after the show at Naas. 

The first persons we saw at the gate of the place were four buxom lasses, in blue 
jackets and petticoats, who were giggling and laughing as gayly as so many young 
heiresses of a thousand a year, and who had a color in their cheeks that any lady of 
Almack's might envy. They were cleaning pails and carrying in water from a green 
court or play-ground in front of the house, which some of the able-bodied men of the 
place were busy in inclosing. Passing through the large entrance of the house, a non- 
descript Gothic building, we came to a court divided by a road and two low walls : the 
right inclosure is devoted to the boys of the establishment, of whom there were about 
fifty at play — boys more healthy or happy it is impossible to see. Separated from them 
is the nursery ; and here were seventy or eighty young children, a shrill clack of happy 
voices leading the way to the door where they were to be found. Boys and children 
had a comfortable little uniform, and shoes weie furnished for all, though the author- 
ities did not seem particularly severe in enforcing the wearing of the shoes, which most 
of the young persons left behind them. 

In spite of all the Timca^s in the world, the place was a happy one. It is kept with 
a neatness and comfort to which, until his entrance into the Union-house, the Irish 
peasant must, per force, have been a stranger. All the rooms and passages are white 
well-scoured, and airy ; all the windows are glazed ; all the beds have a good store of 
blankets and sheets. In the women's dormitories there lay several infirm persons not 
ill enough for the infirmary, and glad of the society of the common room. In one of 
the men's sleeping-rooms we found a score of old gray-coated men sitting round another 
who was reading prayers to them ; and outside the place we found a woman starving in 
rags, as she had been ragged and starving for years; her husband was wounded, and 
lay in his house upon straw ; her children were ill with a fever; she ha«! neither meat, 
nor physic, nor clothing, nor fresh air, nor warmth for them ; and she preferred to starve 
on rather than enter the house. 

The last of our agipcultural excursions was to the fair of Castledermot, celebrated for 
the show of cattle to be seen there, and attended by the farmers and gentry of the 
jieisrhboring counties. Long before reaching the place we met troops of cattle coining 
from it— stock' of a beautiful kmd, for the most part large, sleek, white, long.backed 
moist of the larger animals being bound for England. There was very near as fine a 
show in the pastures along the road, which lies across a light green country, with plenty 
of trees to ornament the landscape, and some neat cottages along the roadside. 

At the turnpike of Castledermot the droves of cattle met us by scores no longer but 
by hundreds, and the long street of the place was thronged with oxen, sheep 'and 
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lioiMs ; and with those who wished to see, to sell, or to buy. The squir^A weiw alto- 
gether in a cluster at the Police Houses ; the owners of the horses rode up and down, 
showing the best paces of their brutes ; among whom you might see Paddy, in his 
ragged frieze coat, seated on his donkey's bare rump, and proposing him for rale. I 
think I saw a score of this humble, though useful breed, that were brought for rale to 
the fair. " I can sell him," says one fellow, with a pompous air, « wid his tackle or 
widout" He was looking as grave over the negotiation as if it had been for a thousand 
pounds. Besides the donkeys, of course, there was plenty of poultry, and there were 
pigs without number, shrieking, and struggling, and pushing hither and thither among 
the crowd, rebellious to the straw.rope. It was a fine thing to see one huge grunter, 
and the manner in which he was landed into a cart. The cart was let down on an 
easy, inclined plane, to tempt him ; two men ascending, urged him by the fore legs, other 
two entreated him by the tail. At length, when more than half of his body had been 
coaxed upon the cart, it was suddenly whisked up, causing the animal thereby to fall 
forward : a parting shove sent him altogether into the cart, the two gentlemen inside 
jump out, and the monster is left to ride home. 

The farmers, as usual, were talking of the tariff, predicting ruin to themselves, as 
farmers will, on account of the decreasing price of stock, and the consequent fall of 
grain. Perhaps the person most to be pitied is the poor pig proprietor yonder : it is his 
rent, which he is carrying through the market, squeaking at the end of the straw-rope, 
and Sir Robert's bill adds insolvency to that poor fellow's misery. 

This was the last of the sights which the kind owner of H town had invited me into 

his country to see ; and I think they were among the most pleasing I witnessed in 
Ireland. Rich and poor were working friendlily together ; priest and parson were alike 
interested in these honest, homely, agricultural festivals ; not a word was said about 
hereditary bondage and English t)rranny ; and one did not much regret the absence of 
those patriotic topics of conversation. If but for the sake of the change, it was plearant 
to pass a few days with people among whom there was no quarrelling ; no furious 
denunciations against Popery on the part of the Protestants, and no tirades against the 
parsons from their bitter and scornful opponents of the other creed. 

Next Sunday, in the county Meath, in a quiet old church, lying among meadows 
and fine old stately avenues of trees, and for the benefit of a congregation of some thii^ 
persons, I heard for the space of an hour and twenty minutes some thorough Protest- 
ant doctrine, and the Popish superstitions properly belabored. Does it strengthen a 
man in his own creed to hear his neighbor's belief abused ? One would imagine so ; 
for though abuse converts nobody, yet many of our pastors think they are not doing 
their duty by their own fold unless they fling stones at the flock in the next field, and 
have, for the honor of the service, a match at cudgelling with the shepherd. Our shep. 
herd to.day was of this pugnacious sort. 

The Meath landscape, if not varied and picturesque, is extremely rich and pleasant ; 
and wc took some drives, along tlie banks of the Boyne, to the noble park of Slaae 
(still sacred to the memory of George IV., who actually condescended to para some 
days there) and to Trim, of which the name occurs so often in Swift's Journals, and 
where stands an enormous old castle, that was inhabited by Prince John. It was taken 
from him by an Irish chief, our guide said ; and from the Irish chief it was taken by 
Oliver Cromwell. 0*Thusclah was the Irish chiefs name, no doubt. 

Here, too, standf>, in the midst of one of the most wretched towns in Ireland, a piU 
lar erected in honor of the Duke of Wellington by the gentry of his native eounty. 
His birth-place, Dangan, lies not far off; and as we saw the hero's statue, a flight of 
birds had hovered about it : there was one on each epaulette, and two on his marshal'^ 
staflf ; and besides these wonders, we saw a certain number of beggars, and a mad. 
man, who was walking round a mound and preaching a sermon on grace ; and a Htde 
child's funeral came passing through the dismal town, the only stirring thing in it (the 
coffin was laid on a one.horse country car — and a great troop of people followed th« 
humble procession ;) and the innkeeper, who had caught a few stray gentlefolk 
in a town where travellers must be rare, and in his inn, which is more gaimt and 
miserable than the town itself, and which is by no means rendered more cheerful 
because sundry theological works are left for the rare frequenters in the coflTee-rodm. 
The innkeeper brought in a bill which would have been worthy of Long's, and whiph 
was paid with much grumbling on both sides. 

It would not be a bad rule for the traveller in Ireland to avoid those inns where theo^ 
logical works are left in the coffee-room. He is pretty sure to be made to pay veiT 
dearly for these religious privileges. 

We waited for the coach at the beautiful lodge and gate of Annsbrook ; and one of 
the sons of the house coming up, invited vm to look at the domain, which ii u prettf 
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ask, why ale shotild not be as good elsewhere as at Drogheda ; is the water of the 
Bojnie the only water in Ireland whereof ale can be made ? 

Above the river and craft, and the smoky quays of the town, the hills rise abruptly, 
up which innumerable cabins clamber ; on one of them, by a church, is a round tower 
or fort, with a flag ; the church is the successor of one, battered down by Cromwell in 
1649, in his frightful siege of the place. The place of one of his batteries is still marked 
outside the town, and known as " CromwelPs Mount ;" here he " made the breach 
assaultable, and, by the help of God, stormed it." Ho chose the strongest point of the 
defence for his attack. 

After being twice beaten back, by the divine assistance he was enabled to succeed 
in a third assault : he " knocked on the head '* all the officers of the garrison ; he gave 
orders that none of the men should be spared. " I think," says he, " that night we put 
to the sword two thousand men, and one hundred of them, having taken possession of 
St. Peter's steeple and a round tower next the gate, called Saint Sunday's, I ordered 
the steeple of Saint Peter's to be fired, when one in the flames was heard to say, * God 
confound me, I burn, I burn !' " The Lord General's histoiy of " this great mercy 
vouchsafed to us," concludes with appropriate religious reflections : and prays Mr. 
Speaker of the House of Commons, to remember that " it is good that God alone have 
all the glory." Is not the recollection of this butchery almost enough to make an 
Irishman turn rebel ? 

When troops march over the bridge, a young friend of mine (whom I shrewdly sus- 
pect to be an Orangeman, in his heart, told me, that their bands play the " Boyne 
Water ;" here is another legend of defeat for the Irishman to muse upon ; and here it 
was too, that King Richard II. received the homage of four Irish kings, who flung their 
skenes or daggers at his feet, and knelt to him, and were wonder-stricken by the riches • 
of his tents, and the garments of his knights and ladies. I think it is in Lingard, that 
the story is told ; and the antiquarian has no doubt seen that beautiful old manuscript at 
the British Museum, where these yellow-mantled warriors are seen riding down to the 
king, splendid in his forked beard, and peaked shoes, and long, dandling, scolloped 
sleeves, and embroidered gown. 

The Boyne winds picturesquely round two sides of the town, and, following it, we 
came to the Linen of Hall — in the days •'the linen manufacture a place of note, now the 
place where Mr. O'Connell harangues the people — but all the windows of the house 
were barricaded when we passed it, and of linen or any other sort of merchandise, 
there seemed to be none. Three boys were running past it, with a mouse tied to a string, 
and a dog galloping after : two little children were paddling down the street, one sajring 
to the other, " Once I had a halfpenny^ and bought apples with it." The barges were 
lying lazily on the river, on the opposite side of which was a wood of a gentleman^ 
domain, over which the rooks were cawing, and by the shore were some ruins, where 
" Mr. Ball once had his kennel of hounds ;" touching reminiscence of former prosperity ! 

There is a very large and ugly Roman Catholic chapel in the town, and a smaller 
one of better construction ; it was so crowded, however, although on a week day, that 
we could not pass beyond the chapel-yard ; where were great crowds of people, some 
praying, some talking, some buying and selling. There were two or three stalls in the yard, 
such as one sees near Continental churches, presided over by old women, with a store' 
of little brass crucifixes, beads, books, and benitiers for the faithful to purchase. The 
church is large and commodious within, and looks (not like all other churches in Ireland) 
as if it were frequented. There is a hideous stone monument in the church-yard, repre. 
senting two corpses half rotted away ; time or neglect had battered away the inscription, 
nor could we see the dates of some older tomb-stones in the ground, which were mould, 
ering away in the midst of nettles and rank grass on the wall. 

By a large public school of some reputation, where a hundred boys were educated— 
(my young guide, the Orangeman, was one of them : he related with much glee how, 
on one of the Liberator's visits, a schoolfellow had waved a blue and orange flag 
from the window, and cried " King William for ever, and to hell with the Pope !) — 
there is a fine old gate leading to the river, and in excellent preservation, in spite of 
time and Oliver Cromwell. It is a good specimen of Irish architecture. By this time, 
that exceedingly slow coach, the Newry Lark, had arrived at that exceedingly filthy inn 
where the mail had dropped us an hour before. An enormous Englishman was holding 
a vain combat of wit with a brawny grinning beggar-woman at the door. There's a 
clever gentleman," says the beggar-woman ; " sure he'll give me something." " How 
much should you like ?" says the Englishman, with pla)rful jocularity. " Musha," says 
she, " many a littler man nor you has given me a shilling." The coach drives away ; 
the lady had clearly the best of the joking match: but I did not see, for all that, that UiQ 
Englishman gave her ft siiigie farthin|^. 
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From CaBtle Bellingham, as famous for ale as Drogheda, and remarkable likewiae fix 

a still better thing than ale, an excellent resident proprietress, whose fine park lies bj 
the road, and by whose care and taste the village has been rendered one of the most 
nept and elegant I have yet seen in Ireland, the road to Dundalk is exceedingly pic. 
turesque, and the traveller has the pleasure of feasting his eye with the noble line of 
Mourn Mountains, which rise before him while he journeys over a Level country for 
several miles. The Newry Lark, to be sure, disdained to tak'3 advantage of the eaBjr 
roads to accelerate its movements in any way ; but the aspect of the country is so pleas- 
ant, that one can afford to loiter over it. The fields were yellow with the stubbie of 
the corn, which in this, one of the chief corn counties of Ireland, had just been cut 
down ; and a long straggling line of neat farm-houses and cottages runs almost the 
whole way from Castle Bellingham to Dundalk. For near a couple of miles of the 
distance, the road runs along the picturesque flat called Lurgan Green ; and gentlemen's 
residences and parks are numerous along the road, and one seems to have come among 
a new race of people, so trim are the cottages, so neat the gates and hedges, in this 
peaceful smiling district. The people, too, show signs of the general prosperity. A 
National school had just dismissed its female schol?.rs as we passed through Dunlar; 
and though the children had most of them bare feet, their clothes were neat and clean, 
their faces rosy and bright, and their long hair as shiny and as nicely combed as yoong 
ladies' need to be. Numerous old castles and towers stand on the road here and there; 
and long before we entered Dundalk we had a sight of a huge factory-chimney in the 
town, and of the dazzling white walls of the Roman Catholic church lately erected 
there. The cabin-suburb is not great, and the entrance to the town is much adorned 
by the Hospital, a handsome Elizabethan building, and a row of houses of a similar 
architectural style, which lie on the left of the traveller. 



CHAPTER XI 



The stranger can*t fail to be struck with the look of Dundalk, as he has been with 
the villages and country leading to it, when contrasted with places in the south and 
west of Ireland. The coach stopped at a cheerful-looking Place, of which almost the 
only dilapidated mansion was the old inn at which it discharged us, and which did not 
hold out much prospect of comfort. But in justice to the King's Arms it must be said, 
that good beds and dinners are to be obtained there by voyagers; and if they choose to 
arrive on days when his Grace the Most Reverend the Lord Archbishop of Armagh, 
and R. C. Primate of Ireland, is dining with his clergy, the house of course is crowded, 
and the waiters and the boy who carries in the potatoes, a little hurried and flustered. 
When their reverences were gone, the laity were served ; and I have no doubt, from 
the leg of a duck which I got, that the breast and wings must have been very tender. 

Meanwhile, the walk was pleasant through the bustling litde town. A grave old 
church, with a tall copper spire, defends one end of the main street ; and a little way 
from the inn is the superb new chapel, which the architect, Mr. Duff", has copied from 
King's College Chapel in Cambridge. The ornamental part of the interior is not yet 
completed ; but the area of the chapel is spacious and noble, and three handsome altars 
of scagliola (or some composition resembling marble) have been erected of handsome 
and suitable form. When, by the aid of further subscriptions, the church shall be 
completed, it will be one of the hansomest places of worship the Roman Catholics pos. 
seas in this country. Opposite the chapel stands a neat low black building— ~the jail; 
in the middle of the building, and over the doorway, is an ominous balcony and window, 
• with an iron beam over head. Each end of the beam is ornamented with a grinning 
iron skull ! Is this the hanging-place ? and do these grinning cast-iron skulls facetiously 
explain the business for which the beam is there ? For shame ! for shame ! Such 
disgusting emblems ought no longer to disgrace a Christian land. If kill w^e must, let 
us do so with as much dispatch and decency as possible — ^not brazen out our misdeeds, 
and perpetuate them in this frightful satiric way. 

A far better cast-iron emblem stands over a handsome shop in the place hard by— a 
plough, namely, which figures over the factory of Mr. Shekelton, whose industry and 
skill seem to have brought the greatest benefit to his fellow.townsmen, of whom he 
employs numbers in his foundries and workshops. This gentleman was kind enough 
to show me through his manufactories, where all sorts of iron- works are made, from a 
steam-engine to a door-key ; and I saw everything to admire, and a vast deal mma 
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tkftn 1 could undenttnd, in the busy, cheerful, orderly, busding, claiigiaf plaea. Steam, 
boilers were hammered here ; and pins made by a hundred busy hands in a manufac- 
tory above. There was the engine-room, where the monster was whirring his ceaseless 
wheels and directing the whole operations of the factory, fanning the forges, turning 
the drills, blasting into the pipes of the smelting.houses : he had a house to himself, 
from which his orders issued to the different establishments round about. One machine 
was quite awful to me, a gentle cockney, not used to such things — ^it was an iron- 
devourer, a wretch with huge jaws and a narrow mouth, ever opening and shutting, 
opening and shutting. You put a half-inch iron plate between his jaws, and they shut 
not a whit slower or quicker than before, and bit through the iron as if it were a sheet 
of paper. Below the monster's mouth w«8 a punch that performed its duties with 
similar dreadful calmness, going on its rising and falling. 

I was so lucky as to have an introduction to the Vicar of Dundalk, which that gen- 
tleman's kind and generous nature interpreted into a claim for unlimited hoepitaSty ; 
and he was good enough to consider himself not only bound to receive me, but to give 
up previous engagements abroad to do so. I need not say that it afforded me sincero 
pleasure to witness, for a couple of days, his labors among his people ; and indeed it 
was a delightful occupation to watch both flock and pastor. The world is a wicked, 
selfish, abominable place, as the parson tells us ; but his reverence comes out of his 
pulpit and gives die flattest contradiction to his doctrine, busying himself with kind 
actions from morning till nighc, denying to himself, generous to others, preaching the 
truth to young and old, clothing the naked, feeding the hungry, consoling the wretched, 
and giving hope to the sick ; and I do not mean to say that this sort of life is led by 
the Vicar of Dundalk merely, but do firmly believe that it is the life of the great majority 
of the Protestant and Roman Catholic clergy of the country. There will be no breach 
of confidence, I hope, in publishing here the journal of a couple of days spent with 
one of these reverend gentlemen, and telling some readers, as idle and profidess as the 
writer, what the clergyman's peaceful labors are. 

In the first place, we set out to visit the church — the comfortable copper-spired old 
edifice that was noticed two pages back. It stands in a green churchyard of its own, 
very neai ond trimly kept, with an old row of trees that were dropping their red leaves 
upon a flock of vaults and tombstones below. The building being much injured by 
flame and time, some hundred years back, was repaired, enlarged, and ornamented-— 
as churches in those days were ornamented — and has consequently lost a good deal of 
its Gothic character. There is a great mixture, therefore, of old style and new style 
and no style ; but, with all this, the church is one of the most commodious and best- 
appointed I have seen in Ireland. The Vicar held a council with a builder regarding 
some ornaments for the roof of the church, which is, as it should be, a great object for 
his care and architectural taste, and on which he has spent a very laige sum of money. 
To these expenses he is, in a manner bound, for the living is a considerable one, its in. 
come being no less than two hundred and fifty pounds a year, out of which he has merely 
to maintain a couple of curates and a clerk and sexton, to contribute laigely toward 
schools and hospitals, and relieve a few scores of pensioners of his own, who are fitting 
objects of private bounty. 

We went from the church to a school, which has been long a favorite resort of the 
good Vicar's : indeed, to judge from the schoohnaster's books, his attendance there is 
ahnost daily — and the number of the scholars some two hundred. The number was < 
considerably greater until the schools of the Education Board were established, when 
the Roman CathoUc clergymen withdrew many of their young people from Mr. Thacke. 
ray's establishment. 

We found a large room with sixty or seventy boys at work ; in an upper chamber 
were a considerable number of girls, with their teachers, two pretty and modest young 
women ; but the favorite resort of the Vicar was evidendy the Infant School^-c^ no 
wonder ; it is impossible to witness a more beautiful or touching sight. 

Eighty of these litde people, healthy, clean, and rosy, some in smart gowns and ahoea 
and stockings, some with patched pinafores and litde bare pink feet, sat upon a half, 
dozen low benches, and were singing, at the top of their fourscore fresh voices, a song 
when we entered. All the voices were hushed as the Vicar came in ; and a great bob. 
bing and curtseying took place, while a hundred and sixty innocent eyes turned awfully 
toward the clergyman, who tried to look as unconcerned as possible, and began to 
make his litde ones a speech. ** I have brought," says he, *' a gentleman from England, 
who has heard of my children and their school, and hopes he will carry away a good 
account of it Now, you know, we must all do our best to be kind and civil to stran. 
geia: what can we do here for this gentleman that he would like 7 do you think he 
would like a song ?" 

• ^-^ ^'H* rM»'»-.^)^M Well ting f' ''*-^ "' 
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Then the schoolmistress, coming forward, sang the first words of a hymn, winch at 
once eighty little voices took up, or near eighty — ^for some of the little things were too 
young to sing yet, and all they could do was to beat the measure with their little red 
hands as the others sang. It was a hymn about Heaven, with a chorus of ** Will not 
that be joyful, joyful ?" and one of the verses beginning " Little children, too, are there." 
Some of my fair readers (if I have the honor to find such) who have been present at 
similar tender charming concerts, know the hymn, no doubt. It was the first time I 
had ever heard it ; and I do not care to own that it brought tears to my eyes, though it 
is ill to parade such kind of sentiment in print. But I think I will never, while I live, 
forget that little chorus, nor would any man who has ever loved a child or lost one. 
God bless you, little happy singers ! What a noble and useful life is his, who, in 
place of seeking wealth and honor, devotes his life to such a service as this ! And all 
through our country, thank God ! in quiet humble comers that busy citizens and men 
of the world never hear of, there are thousands of such men employed in snch hfAj 
pursuits, with no reward beyond that which the fulfilment of the duty brings them. 
Most of these children were Roman Catholics. At this tender age, the priests do not 
care to separate them from their little Protestant brethren : and no wonder. He mart 
be a child-murdering Herod who would tind the heart to do so. 

After the hymn, the children went through a little scripture catechism, answering 
very correctly, and all in a breath, as the mistress put the questions. Some of them 
were, of course, too young to understand the words they uttered ; but the answers are 
80 simple that they cannot fail to understand them before long ; and they learn in spite 
of themselves. 

The catechism being ended, another song was sung ; and now the Vicar (who had 
been humming the chorus along with his young singers, and, in spite of an awful and 
grave countenance, could not help showing his extreme happiness) made another ora. 
tion, in which he stated that the gentleman from England was perfectly satisfied ; that 
he would have a good report of the Dundalk children to carry home with him ; that 
the day was very fine, and the schoolmistress would probably like to take a walk ; 
and, finally, would the young people give her a holiday ? "As many," concluded he,' 
*' as will give the schoohnistress a holiday, hold up their hands V* This question- 




was carried unanimously. 

But I am bound to say, when the Uttle people were told that as many as ujuldnH 
Uke a holiday were to hold up their hands, all the little hands went up again ezactlvaa 
before ; by which it may be concluded, either that the infants did not understand hii 
Reverence's speech, or that they were just as happy to stay at school as to go and play • 
and the reader may adopt whichever of the reasons he inclines to. It is probable that 
both are correct. 

The little things are so fond of the school, the Vicar told me as we walked awa? 
firom it, that on returning home they like nothing better than *o get a number of their 
companions who don't go to school, and to play at infant-school. 







they should meet where no parting should be. 



A CONTBSSION. 12^ 

*« iTiere was a child in the school," said the Vicar, " whose father, a Roman Catiiolic, 
was a carpenter by trade, a good workman, and earning a considerable weekly sum, 
but neglecting his wife and children and spending his earnings in drink. We have a 
song against drunkcimess that the infants sing ; and one evening, going home, the 
child found her father excited with liquor and ill-treating his wife. The little thing 
forthwith interposed between them, told her father what she had heard at school re- 
garding the criminality of drunkenness and quarrelling, and finished her little sermon 
with the hymn. The father was first amused, then touched ; and the end of it was, 
that he kissed his wife and asked her to forgive him, hugged his child, and from that 
day would always have her in his bed, made her sing to him morning and night, and 
forsook his old haunts for the sake of his little companion. 

He was quite sober and prosperous for eight months ; but the Vicar at the end of 
that time began to remark, that the child looked ragged at school, and, passing by her 
mother's house, saw the poor woman with a black eye. " If it was any one but your 

husband, Mrs. C , who gave you that black eye," says the Vicar, " tell me ; but if 

he did it don't say a word." The woman was silent, and soon after, meeting her hus- 
band, the Vicar took him to task. " You were sober for eight months ; now tell me 

fairly, C ," says he, " were you happier when you lived at home with your wife- 

and child, or are you more happy now ?" The man owned that he was much happier 
formerly, and the end of the conversation was, that he promised to go home once more, 
and try the sober life again, and he went home and succeeded. 

The Vicar continued to hear good accounts of him ; but passing one day by his 
house, he saw the wife there looking very sad. Had her husband relapsed ? No, he 
was dead, she said — dead of the cholera ; but he had been sober ever since his last con- 
versation with the clergyman, and had done his duty to his family up to the time of his 
death. " I said to the woman," said the good old clergyman in a grave low voice, 
" your husband is gone now to the place where, according to his conduct here, his 
eternal reward will be assigned him ; and, let us be thankful to think what a difierent 
position he occupies now, to that which he must have held, had not his little girl been 
the means, under God, of converting him." 

Our next walk was to the County Hospital, the handsome edifice which ornaments 
the Drogheda entrance of the town, and which I had remarked on my arrival. Con- 
cerning this hospital, the governors were, when I passed through Dundalk, in a state 

of no small agitation ; for a gentleman by the name of , who from being an 

apothecary's assistant in the place, had gone forth as a sort of amateur-inspector of hos. 
pitals, throughout Ireland, had thought fit to censure their extravagance in erecting the 
new building, stating that the old one was fully sufiicient to hold fifty patients, and that 

the public money might consequently have been spared. Mr. 's plan for the better 

maintenance of them in general is, that commissioners should be appoint«|ji to direct 
them, and not county gentlemen as heretofore, the discussion of which quei^on does 
not need to be carried on in this humble work. 

My guide, who is one of the governors of the new hospital, conducted me, in the first 
place, to the old one — a small dirty house, in a damp and low situation; with but three 
rooms to accommodate patients, and these evidently not fit to hold fifty, or even fifteen 
patients. The new hospital is one of the handsomest buildings of the size and kind in 
Ireland ; an ornament to the town, as the angry commissioner stated, but not after all a 
building of undue cost, for the expense of its erection was but 3,000Z., and the sick of 
the county ore far better accommodated in it, than in the damp and unwholesome tene- 
ment, regretted by the eccentric commissioner. 

An English architect, Mr. Smith of Hertford, designed and completed the edifice ; 
strange to say, only exceeding his estimates by the sum of three-and-sixpence, as the 
worthy governor of the hospital with great triumph told me. The building is certainly 
a wonder of cheapness, and what is more, so complete for the purpose for which it waa 
intended, and so handsome in appearance, that the architect's name deserves to be pub- 
lished by all who hear it; and if any country newspaper-editors should notice this volume,, 
they are requested to make the fact known. The house is provided with every con- 
venience for men and women, with all the appurtenances of baths, water, gas, airy 
wards, and a garden for convalescents ; and below, a dispensary, a handsome board- 
room, kitchen, and matron's apartments, &c. — ^indeed, a noble requiring a house for a 
large establishment need not desire a handsomer one than this, at its moderate price of 
3,OU02. The beauty of this building has, as is almost always the case, created emula- 
tion : and a terrace in the same taste has been raised in the neighborhood of the hospital. 
From the Hospital we bent our steps to the Institution ; of which place I shall giVe 
the rules, and a copy of the course of study, and t^e dietary : leaving English parenlQ 
to consider the fact that their children can be educated at this place for thirteen powtdi 
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a year. Nor is there anything in the establishment savorins of the Dothaboifi HalL* 
I never saw, in any public school in England, sixty cleaner, smarter, more gentleman. 
like boys than were heie at work. The upper class had been at work on Euclid as we 
came in, and were set, by way of amusing the stranger, to perform a sum of compoaod 
interest of diabolical complication, which, with its algebraic and arithmetic solution, 
was handed up to me by three or four of the pupils ; and I strove to look as wise as I 
possibly could. Then they went through questions of mental arithmetic with astonish, 
ing correctness and facility ; and finding from the master that classics were not taught 
in the school, I took occasion to lament this circumstance, saying, with a knowing air, 
that I would like tu have examined the lads in a Greek play. 

Classics, then, these young fellows do not get. Meat they get but twice a week. 
Let English parents bear this fact in mind : but that the lads are healthy and happy, 
anybody who sees them can have no question ; furthermore, they are well instructed in 
a sound practical education — history, geography, mathematics, religion. What a place 
to know of would this be for many a poor hall-pay officer, where he may put his chil- 
dren in all confidence that they will be well cared for and soundly educated ! Why 
have we not State Schools in England, where, for the prime cost — ^for a sum which 
never need exceed for a young boy's maintenance 25/. a year — our children might be 
brought up ? We are establishing National Schools for the laborer ; why not give edo- 
cation to the sons of the poor gentry — the clergyman whose pittance is small, and would 
still give his son the benefit of a public education — the artist — the officer — ^the mer- 
chant's office-clerk — the literary man ? What a benefit might be conferred upon all of 



* ** Boarders are received from the a^e of eight to fourteen at IS/, per annam, and 1/. tut waahinf , paid 
<|oarierly in advance 

** Day Sciiolan are received from the age often to twelve at 2/. paid quarterly in advance. 

"The Incorporated Society have abundant cause for believing that the introduction of Boarders into Mr 
Brtablishmeubi has procured far more advuntageous results to the public tlian tlMy could, at so early a period, 
have anticipated ; and that the election of boys to their Foundations only n9xt a fiiir competition withodMisef 
a given district, has hod the effect of stimulating masters and scholars to exertion and study, and prominsto 
operate must beneficially fur the advancement of reli^rious and general knowledge. 

*• The diutricts for eligible Candidates aie as fijllow : 

'*Dundalk Institution embraces tlie counties of Louth and Down, because the properties which support it lis 
in this district. 

" The Pococke Institution, Kilkenny, embraces the counties of Kilkenny and Waterford, for the same eame. 

"TheRanelagh Institution, the towns of Atlilone, and Roscommon, and three districts in the coimties <^Gsl- 
way and Roscommon, which the Incorporated Society hold in fee, or from which they receive impicpiiste 

(Signed) " C^sar Otway, Secretary.** 
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08 if West Charter Schools could be established for our children, and where it would 
be impossible for Squeers to make a profit !* 

Our next day's journey led us, by half.past ten o'clock, to the ancient town of Louth^ 
a little poor village now, but a great seat of learning and piety, it is said, formerly, 
where there stood a university and abbeys, and where Saint Patrick worked wonders. 
Here my kind friend, the rector, was called upon to marry a smart sergeant of police to 
a pretty lass, one of the few Protestants who attend his church ; and, the ceremony over, 
we were invited to the house of the bride's father hard by, where the clergyman was 
bound to cut the cake, and drink a glass of wine to the health of the new-married couple. 
There was evidently to be a dance and some merriment in the course of the evening ; 
for the good mother of the bride (Oh, blessed is he who has a good mother-in-law !) was 
busy at a huge fire in the little kitchen, and along the road we met various parties of 
neatly-dressed people, and several of the sergeant's comr&des, who were hastening to 
the wedding. The mistress of the rector's darling Infant School was one of the brides, 
maids, consequently the little ones had a holiday. 

But he was not to be disappointed of his Infant School in this manner ; so, mounting 
the car again, with a fresh horse, we went a very pretty drive of three miles to the snug 
lone school-house of Glyde-farm, near a handsome park, I believe of the same name, 
where the proprietor is building a mansion of the Tudor order. 

The pretty scene of Dundalk was here played over again ; the children sang their 
little hymns, the good old clergyman joined delighted in the chorus, the holiday was 
given and the little hands held up, and I looked at more clean bright faces, and little 
rosy feet — the scene need not be repeated in print, but ] can understand what pleasure 
a man must take in the daily witnessing of it, and in the growth of these little plants 
which are set and tended by his care. As we returned to Louth, a woman met us with 
a curtsey, and expressed her sorrow that she had been obliged to withdraw her daughter 
from one of the rector's schools, which the child was vexed at leaving too. But the 
orders of the priest were peremptory ; and' who can say that they were unjust ? The 
priest, on his side, was only enforcing the rule which the parson maintains as his : the 
latter will not permit his young flock to be educated except upon certain principles and 
by certain preachers ; the former has his own scruples unfortunately also — and so that 
noble and brotherly scheme of National Education falls to the giound. In Louth, the 
National School was standing by the side of the priest's chapel — ^it is so almost every- 
where throughout Ireland ; the Protestants have rejected, on very good motives doubt- 
less, the chance of union which the Education-board gave them — be it so ; if the children 
of either sect be educated apart, so that they be educated, the education scheme will 
have produced its good, and the union will come afterwards. 

The church at Louth stands boldly upon a hill looking down on the villago, and has 
nothing remarkable in it but neatness, except the monument of a former rector. Dr. 
Little, which attracts the spectator's attention from the extreme inappropriateness of the 
motto on the coat-of-arms of the reverend defunct. It looks rather unorthodox to read 
in a Christian temple, where a man's bones have the honor to lie, and where, if any- 
where, humility is requisite — that there is multum in parvo, " a great deal in Little." 
O Little, in life you were not much, and lo ! you are less now ; why should filial piety 
engrave that pert pun upon your montmient, to cause people to laugh in a place where 
they ought to be grave ? The defunct doctor built a very handsome rectory-house, 
with a set of stables that would be useful to a nobleman, but are rather too commodious 
for a peaceful rector who does not ride to hounds ; and it was in Little's time, I believe, 
that the church was removed from the old abbey, where it formerly stood, to its present 
proud position on the hill. 

The abbey is a fine ruin, the windows of a good style, the tracings of carvings on 
many of them ; but a great number of stones ahd ornaments were removed formerly to 
build £arm-buildings withal, and the place is now as rank and ruinous as the generality 

of Irish burying-places seem to be. Skulls 
lie in clusters among netde-beds by the 
abbey- walls; graves are only partially 
covered with rude stones ; a fresh coffin 
was lying, broken in pieces, within the 
abbey ; and the surgeon of the dispensary 
hard by might procure subjects here, al- 
most without grave-breaking. Hard by 
the abbey is a building, of which I beg 
leave to offer the above interesting sketch. . 

* The Proprietary SchooU of late established have gone far to protect the inteieets of parents and children : 
but the maateis of these schools take boarders, and of course draw profits from them. Why make the teamed 
man a beef and mutton contractor 1 It wonld be easy to arrange thr '^•ri'-'nv r* - •>«>>»v>\ so that then tboaJd 
bt M poiMbility oi a want of ooofidenoti or of peculation, to the deti 
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The legend in the country goes, that the place was built for the accommodation of 
Saint " Murtogh," who lying down to sleep here in the open fields, not having any pbee 
to house under, found to his surprise, on waking in the morning, the above edifice, 
which the angels had built. The angelic architecture, it will be seen, is of radier i 
rude kind ; and the village antiquary, who takes a pride in showing the place, says that 
the building was erected tiro thousand years ago. In the handsome grounds of the 
refectory is another spot visited by popular tradition — a fairy's ring : a regidar mound 
of some thirty feet in height, flat and even on the top, and provided with a winding path 
for the foot-passenger to ascend. Some trees grew on the mound, one of which wai 
removed in order to make the walk. But the country-people cried out loudly at this 
desecration, and vowed that the " little people " had quitted the country side for erei 
in consequence. 

While walking in the room, a woman meets the Rector, with a number of curtsies 
and compliments, and vows that 'tis your reverence is the friend of the poor, and may the 
Lord preserve you to us, and lady ; and having poured out blessings innumerable, coo. 
eludes by producing a paper for her son that's in throuble in England. The paper m 
to the effect, that "We, the undersigned, inhabitants of the parish of Louth, have known 
Daniel Horgan ever since his youth, and can speak confidently as to his integrity, pietf, 
and good conduct." Li fact, the paper stated that Daniel Horgan was an honor to Us 
country, and consequently quite incapable of the crime of sack^tealing, I think, with 
which at present he was charged and lay in prison in Durham Castle. The paper had, 
I should think, come down to the poor mother from Durham with a direction ready- 
written to dispatch it back again when signed, and was evidently the work of one of 
those benevolent individuals in assize-towns, who, following the profession of the law, 
delight to extricate unhappy young men of whose innocence (from various six-and-eight 
penny motives) they feel convinced. There stood the poor mother, as the rector exam- 
ined the document, with a huge wafer in her hand, ready to forward it so soon as it 
was signed ; for the truth is, thai " We, the undersigned," were as yet merely imaginar?. 

" You don't come to church," says the Rector. " I know nothing^ of you or yoor 
son ; why don't you go to the Priest ?" 

" your Reverence, my son's to be tried next Tuesday," whimpered the woman; 
and then said the Priest was not in the way, but as we had seen him a few minutes 
before, recalled the assertion, and she confessed that she had been to the Priest, and 
that he would not sign — and fell to prayers, tears, and unbounded supplications to induce 
the Rector to give his signature. But that hard-hearted dirine stating that he had mt 
known Daniel Horgan from his youth upward, that he could not certify as to his honesty 
or dishonesty, enjoined the woman to make an attempt upon the R. C. Curate towhoie 
hand-writing he would certify if need were. 

The upshot of the matter was, that the woman returned with a certificate from the 
R. C. Curate, as to her son's good behavior while in the village, and the Rector certified 
that the hand-writing was that of the R. C. clergyman in question, and the woman 
popped her big red wafer into the letter, and went her way. Tuesday is passed long 
ere this : Mr. Morgan's guilt or innocence is long since clearly proved, and he celebrata 
the latter in freedom, or expiates the former at the mill. Indeed, I don't know that there 
was any call to introduce his adventures to the public, except, perhaps, it may be good 
to see how in this little distant Irish village the blood of life is mnning. Here goes a 
happy party to a marriage, and the parson prays a " God bless you !" upon them, and 
the worid begins for them. Yonder lies a stall-fed rector in his tomb, flaunting over 
his nothingness his pompous heraldic motto : and yonder Ue the fresh fragments of a 
nameless deal coflui, which any foot may kick over. Presendy you hear the voices d 
little children praising God : and here comes a mother wringing her hands and »aktnr 
for succor for her lad, who was a child but the other day. Such motus animorum atone 
hsBc certamina tanta, are going on in an hour of an October day in a little pinch of day 
in the county Louth. 

Perhaps — being in the moralizing strain — the honest surgeon at the dispensary migbt 
come in as an illustration. He inhabits a neat humble house, a story higher than his 
neighbors', but with a thatched roof. He relieves a thousand patients yearly at the dlB- 
pensary, he visits seven hundred in the parish — ^he suppUes the medicines gratis • and 
receiving for these services the sum of about one hundred pound? yeaily, some coontf 
economists and calculators are loud against the extravagance of his salary, and threaten 
his removal. All these individuals and their histories we presently turn our backs upon, 
for, after all, dinner is at five o'clock, and we have to see the new road to Dundalk. 
which the county has lately been making. 

Of this undertaking, which shows some skilful engineering— «ome gallant cuttiiir of 
locks mi hills, ftod filling of vaUeys, with a tall snd handsome stone bridge tibivvni 
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acrooB the riVef, and cdtmecting the high embankments on which the he# ^x>ad at that 
jdace is formed — I can say little, except that it is a vast convenience to thft county, and 
a great credit to the surveyor and contractor too ; for the latter, though a poor man, and 
losing heavily by 'his bargain, has yet refused to mulct his laborers of dieir wages ; and, 
as cheerfuUy as he can, still pays them their shilling a day. 



■ 



■ CHAPTER XII. 

^ NEWRY, ARMAGtt, BELFAST. FROM DtmDALK TO NEWRT. 

g Mt kind host gave orders to the small ragged boy that drove the car to take << par. 
_ ticular care of the little gentleman ;'* and the car-boy, grinning in appreciation of the 
^ joke, drove off at his best pace, and landed his cargo at Newry, after a pleasant two 
hours' drive. The country for the most part is wild, but not gloomy ; the mountains 
round about are adorned with woods and gentlemen's seats ; and the car-boy pointed 
out one hill — that of Slievegullion, which kept us company all the way — as the highest 
hill in Ireland. Ignorant or deceiving car-boy ! I have seen a dozen hills, each the 
highest in Ireland, in my way through the country, of which the inexorable Guide-boojt 
gives the measurement and destroys the claim. Well, it was the tallest hill, in the esti- 
mation of the car-boy ; and in this respect the world is full of car-boys. Has not every 
mother of a family a Slievegullion of a son, who, according to her measurement, towers 
above all other sons ? Is not the patriot, who believes himself equal to three French- 
men, a car-boy in heart ? There was a kind young creamre with a child in her lap, 
that evidently held this notion. She paid the child a series of compliments, which 
would have led one to fancy he was an angel from heaven at the least ; and her hus- 
band sat gravely by, very silent, with his arms round a barometer. 

Beyond these there were no incidents or characters of note, except an old hostler that 
they said was ninety years old, and watered the horse at a lone inn on the road. " Stop !" 
cries this wonder of years and rags, as the car, after considerable parley, got under 
weigh. The car-boy pulled up, thinking a fresh passenger was coming out of the inn. 

" Stopf till one of the gentlemen gives me something" says the old man, coming 
slowly up with us ; which speech created a laugh, and got him a penny : he received 
it without the least thankfulness, and went away grumbling to his pail. 

Newry is remarkable as being the only town I have seen which has no cabin suburb ; 
strange to say, the houses begin all at once, handsomely coated and hatted with stone 
and slate ; and if Dundalk was prosperous, Newry is better still. Such a sight of neat- 
ness and comfort is exceedingly welcome to an English traveller, who, moreover, finds 
himself, after driving through a plain bustling clean street, landed at a large plain com- 
fortable inn, where business seems to be done, where there are smart waiters to receive 
him, and a comfortable warm coffee-room that bears no traces of dilapidation. 

What the merits of the cuisine may be I can't say for the information of travellers ; 
a gentleman to whom I had brought a letter from Dundalk taking care to provide me at 
his own table, accompanying me previously to visit the lions of the town. A river di- 
vides it, and the counties of Armagh and Down — the river funs into the sea at Carling- 
ford Bay, and is connected by a canal with Lough Neagh, and thus with the North of 
Ireland. Steamers to Liverpool and Glasgow sail continually. There are mills, 
foundries, and manufactories, of which the Guide-book will give particulars ; and the 
town, of 13,000 inhabitants, is the busiest and most thriving that I have yet seen in 
Ireland. 

Our first walk was to the church ; a large and handsome building, although built in 
the unlucky period when the Gothic style was coming into vogue. Hence one must 
question the propriety of many of the ornaments, though the whole is massive, well- 
finished, and stately. Near the church stands the Roman Catholic chapel, a very fine 
building, the work of the same architect, Mr. Duff, who erected the chapel at Dundalk ; 
but, like almost all other edifices of the kind in Ireland that I have seen, the interior is 
quite unfinished, and already so dirty and ruinous, that one would think a sort of genius 
for dilapidation must have been exercised in order to bring it to its present condition. 
There are tattered green baize doors to enter at, a dirty clay floor, and cracked plaster 
walls, with an injunction to the public not to spit on the floor. Maynooth itself is 
scarcely more dreary. The architect's work, however, does him the highest credit ; 
the interior of the church is noble and simple in style : and one can't but grieve to see 
a fine work of art, Uxat might have done good to the country, so defaced and ruined 
as this is. 
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The Newry poorfaouse is aa neatly ordered and comfortable ts masf h fl—a , piABec 
private, in Ireland : the same look of health, which was so plftaiwftt to Me Umiii 
Naas children of the Union house, was to be remarked here ; the same care and eoito 
for the old people. Of able-bodied there were but few in the house : it k in vte 
that there are most applicants for this kind of relief; the Bnnahine attzmcts the whh 
out of the place, and the harvest relieves it of the men. Cleanlineee, the matnn mi 
is more intolerable to most of the inmates, than any other regulation of the hoaBe;ai 
iubtantly on quitting the house, they relapse into their darling dirty and of coane^i 
their periodical return, are subject to the unavoidable initiatory lustration. 

Newry has many comfortable and handsome public buildings ; the streets baveaki 
ness-like look, the shops and people are not too poor, and the southern giandiloqDatt 
is not shown here in the shape of fine words for small wares. Even ihe beggaia anii 
BO numerous, I fancy, or so coaxing and wheedling in their talk. Periiaps, too, aM| 
the gentry, the same moral change may be remarked ; and they seem more dowm^ 
and plain in their manner ; but one must not pretend to speak of national rhtnffff*- 
tics, from such a small experience as a couple of evenings' intercourse may give. 

Although not equal in natural beaut}' to a hundred other routes 'which the tnfdhr 
takes in the south, the ride from Ne^Ty to Armagh is an extremely pleasant one, a 
account of the undeniable increase of prosperity which is visible through the comhf. 
Well-tilled fields, neat farm-houses, well-dressed people, meet one eveiywfaen,ni 
people and landscape alike have a plain, heart}', flourishing look. 

The greater part of Armagh has the aspect of a good stout old English town, aldioqk 
round about the steep on which the Cathedral stands (the Roman Catholics have uka 
possession of another hill, and are building an oppoeition cathedral on this eminesR,) 
there arc some decidedly Irish streets, and that dismal combination, of house and pf- 
Bty, which is so common in Munster and Connaught. 

But the main streets though not fine are bustling, substantial, and prosperooi; laii 
fine green has some old trees and some good houses, and even handsome stately pilfic 
buildings roiud about it, that remind one of a comfortable cathedral city across the wilB. 

The cathedral service is more completely performed here than in any En gliwh ton, 
I think. The church is small, but extremely neat, fresh, and handsome — afanoit in 
handsome ; covered with spick-and-span gilding, and carved work in the style of the 
thirteenth century : ever>' pew as smart and weU-cnshioned as my lord's own seat ii 
the country church : and for the clergy and their chief, stalls and thrones quite carios 
for their ornament and splendor. The Primate with his blue ribbon and baiigt [^ 
whom the two clergymen bow reverently as passing between them he entexsattiii 
gate of the altar rail.^ looks like a noble Prince of the Church ; and I had heard eno^k 
of his magnificent charity and kindness, to look with reverence at his lofty ha w***^ 
features. 

Will it be believed that the sermon lasted for only twenty minntes ? Can tfaiib 
Ireland ? I think this wonderful circumstance impressed me more than any otherifilk 
the difference between North and South, and, having the Primate*^ own countenaaei 
for the opinion, may confess a great admintion for orthodoxy in this particular. 

A beautit'iil monument i:> Archbishop Stuart, by Chantrey ; a magnificent atune' 
window, c containing ilie arms of the clergy of the diocese (in the very midst of wtti 
I was glad to recognize the sober old family coat of the kind and venerable rector tf 
Louth. 1 and numberlei»s carvings and decorations, will please the lover of chmrk 
architecture here. I must confess, however, that in my idea, the cathedral is qmVt M 
complete. It is of the rwelt'th centur}-, but not the least venerable. It is as neat ai 
trim as a lady *s drawing-room. It wants a hundred years at least to cool the rawookr 
of the stones* and to dull the brightness of the gilding ; all which benefits, no 6a^ 
time wi'l bring t.-t pass, and future cockneys setting off from London.bridlge after bnit 
fast in an aerial machine, may come to hear the moraing.service here, and not leoHik 
the faults which have strjck a too susceptible tourist of the nineteenth century. 

Strolling round the town ai'ter service, 1 saw more decided signs that ProtestantiM 
was there in the ascendant. I saw no less than three different ladies on the pievl 
dropping rcUi:!0\:s tracts at various doors ; and felt not a little ashamed to be seeabf 
one of taem getting into a car with bag and baggage, being bound for Belfast. 

The ride of ten miles from Armagh to Portadown, was not die prettiest but one tf 
the ptcasantest drives 1 have had in Ireland : for the country is well cultivated aktf 
the whole of the road ; the trees in plenty, and village? and neat honses always in akk. 
The little farms with their orchards, and comfortable buildings;, were as clean and tnB 
as couLd be wished ; they are mostly of one story, widi long thatched rods and Aini^ 
windows, tnch as.thoee that may be seen in Xonnandy ui Picaidy, Am U wis Zm» 
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day evening, all the ^i^e seemed to be abroad) some sauntering quietly down the 
roads— a pair of giris here and there pacing leisurely in a tield — a little group seated 
under the trees of an orchard, which pretty adjunct to the farm is very common in this 
district ; and the crop of apples seemed this year to be extremely plenty. The physi, 
ognomy of the people too has quite changed : the girls have their hair neatly braided 
up, not loose over Aeir fac«s as in the South ; and not only are bare feet very rare, and 
stockings extremely neat and white, but I am sure I saw at least a dozen good silk 
gowns upon the women along the road, and scarcely one which was not clean and in 
good order. The men for the most part figured in jackets, caps, and trowsers, eschew- 
ing the old well of a hat which covers the popular head at the other end of the island, 
the breeches, and the long ill.made tail-coat. The people's faces are sharp and neat, 
not broad lazy knowing.looking, like that of many a shambling Diogenes who may be 
seen lounging before his cabin in Cork or Kerry. As for the cabins, they have disap. 
peered ; and the houses of the people may rank decidedly as cottages. The accent, 
too, is quite different ; but this is hard to describe in print. The people speak with a 
Scotch twang, and, as I fancied, much more simply and to the point. A man gives 
you a downright answer, without any grin, or joke, or attempt at flattery. To be sure, 
these are rather early days to begin to judge of national characteristics ; and very likely 
the above distinctions have been drawn after profoimdly studying a Northern and 
a Southern waiter at the inn at Armagh. 

At any rate, it is clear that the towns are vastly improved — the cottages and villages 
no less so ; the people look active and well-dressed ; a sort of weight seems all at 
once to be taken from the Englishman's mind on entering the province, when he finds 
himself once more looking upon comfort, and activity, and resolution. What is the 
cause of this improvement ? Frotestantism is, more than one Church-of.England man 
said to me ; but for Protestantism, would it not be as well to read Scotchism ? mean- 
ing thrift, prudence, perseverance, boldness, and common sense, with which qualities 
any body of men, of any Christian denomination, would no doubt prosper. 

The little brisk town of Portadown, with its comfortable unpretending houses, its 
squares, and its market-place, its pretty quay with craft along the river — a steamer 
building on the dock, close to the mills and warehouses, that look in a full state of 
prosperity, was a pleasant conclusion to this ten miles drive, that ended at the newly 
opened railway-station. The distance hence to Belfast is twenty-five miles ; Lough 
Neagh may be seen at one point of the line, and the Guide-book says, that the station, 
towns of Lurgan and Lisburn are extremely picturesque ; but it was night when I 
passed by them, and after a journey of an hour and a quarter reached Belfast. 

That city has been discovered by another eminent cockney traveller (for though 
bom in America, the dear old Bow-bell blood must run in the veins of Mr. N. P. Wil- 
lis,) and I have met, in the periodical works of the country, with repeated angry allu- 
sions to his description of Belfast, the pink-heels of the chamber-maid who conducted 
him to bed (what business had he to be looking at the young woman's legs at all ?) 
and his wrath at the beggary of the town and the laziness of the inhabitants, as marked 
by a line of dirt running along the walls, and showing where they were in the habit 
of lolling. 

These observations struck me as rather hard when applied to Belfast, though possi- 
bly pink-heels and beggary might be remarked in other cities of the kingdom ; but the 
town of Belfast seemed to me really to be as neat, prosperous, and handsome a city as 
need be seen ; and, with respect to the inn, that in which I stayed (Kearn's) was as 
comfortable and well-ordered an establishment as the most fastidious cockney can 
desire : and with an advantage which some people, perhaps, do not care fori that the 
dinners which cost seven shillings at London taverns, are here served for half.a-crown : 
but, I must repeat here, in justice to the public, what I stated to Mr. William, the 
waiter : viz., that half-a-pint of port wine does contain more than two glasses — at least 
it does in happy, happy England. . . Only to be sure, here the wine is good, whereas 
the port wine in England is not port, but, for the most part, an abominable drink of 
which it would be a mercy only to give us two glasses ; which, however, is clearly 
wandering from the subject in hand. 

They call Belfast the Irish Liverpool : if people are for calling names, it would be 
better to call it the Irish London at once — the chief city of the kingdom, at any rate. 
It looks hearty, thriving, and prosperous, as if it had money in its pockets, and roast, 
beef for dinner : it has no pretensions to fashion, but looks, mayhap, better in its honest 
broadcloth, than some people in their shabby brocade. The houses are as handsome as 
at Dublin, with this advantage, that people seem to live in them. They have no 
attempt at ornament for the most part, but are grave, stout, red-brick edifices, laid out 
at four angles in orderly streets and squares. 
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The strani^er caHAot fail to be struck (and haply a little fHfirhtened) by die gntf 
number of Meeting.housefl that decorate the town, and give evidence of great aemii 
izing on Sundays. These buildings do not affect the Gothic, like many of the umpi 
edifices of the Established and the Roman Catholic churches, but have a phyriogmif 
of their own — a thickset citizen look. Porticos have they, to be Bnre, and onuunofe 
Doric, Ionic, and what not ; but the Meeting.house peepe through aU these dumd 
friezes and entablatures ; and though one reads of " imitations of the Ionic Temple tf 
Ilissus, near Athens," the classic temple is made to assume a bluff, downright, Pra^^ 
terian air, which would astonish the original builder, doubtless. The churches of lb 
Establishment are handsome and stately ; the Catholics are building a brick catfaeda^ 
no doubt of the Tudor style. The present chapel, flanked by the National Schodiiii 
an exceedingly unprepossessing building of the Strawberry.Hill or Castle-of-Otnas 
Gothic ; the keys and mitre figuring in the centre — " The cross-kej^s and nightof^' 
as a hard-hearted Presbyterian called them to me, with his blunt humor. 

The three churches are here pretty equally balanced — Presbjrterians 25,000, Catholia 

20,000, Episcopalians 17,000 : each party has two or more newspaper organs; andtki 

wars between them are dire and unceasing, as the reader may imagine. For wheRU^ 

in other parts of Ireland where Catholics and Episcopalians prevail, and the Presbyte^ 

nan body is too small, eacji party has but one opponent to belabor ; here, the Ulrtr 

politician, whatever may be his way of thinking, has the great advantage of posseaiv 

two enemies on whom he may ezercise his eloquence ; and in this triangular doeld 

do their duty nobly. Then there are subdivisions of hostility. For the Church, then 

is a High-church and a Low-church journal ; for the Liberals, there is a Repeal jonml 

and a No-repeal journal. For the Presbyterians, there are yet more varieties of joonal- 

ist opinion, of which it does not become a stranger to pass judgment. If the Nortkn 

Whig says that the banner of Ulster " is a polluted rag which has hoisted the red baimer 

of falsehood" (which elegant words maybe found in the first-named journal of theitt 

October,) let us be sure the Banner has a compliment for the Northern W^hig in retnn: 

if the Repeal Vindicator and the priests attack the Presbyterian journals and the Hone 

Missions, the reverend gentlemen of Geneva are quite as ready with the pen as their 

brethren of Rome, and not much more scrupulous in their language than the laity. Wba 

I was in Belfast, violent disputes were raging between Presbyterian and Episcopalia 

Conservatives with regard to the Marriage Bill ; between Presbyterians and Catholia 

on the subject of the Home Missions ; between the Liberals and Conservatives, of 

course. "Thank God," for instance, writes a Repeal journal, •« that the honor aal 

power of Ireland are not involved in the disgraceful Afghan war!»» a sentiment iosa- 

uating Repeal and something more ; disowning, not merely this or that ministry, but die 

sovereign and her jurisdiction altogether. But details of these quarrels, religions or 

political, can tend to edify but few readers out of the country. Even in it, as there w 

some nine shades of politico-religious differences, an observer pretending to impartialiiy 

must necessarily displease eight parties, and almost certainly the ^rhole nine - and tlie 

reader who desires to judge the politics of Belfast must study for himself. Nine jouxnak, 

publishing four hundred numbers in a year, each number containing- about as much n 

an octavo volume : these and the back numbers of former years, sedulously read, wiD 

give the student a notion of the subject in question. And then, after having read tbe 

statements on either side, he must ascertain the truth of them, by which time more Ubor 

of the same kind will have grown upon him, and he will have attained a good old ««• 

Among the poor, the Catholics and Presbyterians are said to "go in a pretty frienoT 

manner to the National Schools ; but among the Presbyterians themselves it appean 

there are great differences and quarrels, by which a fine institution, the Belfast AcademTi 

seems to have suffered considerably. It is almost the only building in this laili 

and substantial place that bears, to the stranger's eye, an unprosperous air. A vi* 

building, standing fairly in the midst of a handsome green and place, and with 80% 

comfortable red-brick streets stretching away at neat right-angles ail around the Pres. 

byterian College looks handsome enough at a short distance, but on a nearer view ■ 
found in a woful state of dilapidation. It does not possess the supreme dirt and filth d 
Maynooth — that can but belong to one place, even in Ireland ; but the building is in a 
dismal state of unrepair, steps and windows broken, doors and stairs battered. Of 
scholars I saw but a few, and these were in the drawing academy. The fine arts do 
not appear as yet to flourish in Belfast. The models from which the lads were copyinf 
were not good : one was copying a bad copy of a drawing by Prout ; one was coloriitf 
a print. The ragged children in a German National School have better models before 
them, and are made acquainted with truer principles of art and beauty. 

Hard by is the Belfast Museum, where an exhibition of pictures was in preparation, 
under the patronage of the Belfast Art-Union. Artists in all parts of the kiii^dm had 
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been invited to send their works, of which the Union pays the carriage ; and the porters 
and secretary were busy unpacking cases, in which I recognized some of the works 
which had before figured on the walls of the London exhibition.rooms. 

The book.shops which I saw in this thriving town said much for the religious dispo. 
sition of the Belfast public ; there were numerous portraits of reverend gendemen, and 
their works of every variety : " The Sinner's Friend," " The Watchman on the Tower," 
" The Peep of Day," " Sermons delivered at Bethesda Chapel," by so-and^o ; with 
hundreds of the jieat little gilt books with bad prints, scriptural titles, and gilt edges, 
that come from one or two serious publishing houses in London, and in considerable 
numbers from the neighboring Scotch shores. As for the Theatre, with such a public 
the drama can be expected to find but little favor ; and the gentleman who accompanied 
me in my walk, and to whom I am indebted for many kindnesses during my stay, said 
not only that he had never been in the play-house, but tha|^e never heard of any one 
going thither. I found out the place where the poor neglected dramatic Muse of Ulster 
hid herself; and was of a party of six in the boxes, the benches of the pit being dotted 
over with about a score more. Well, it was a comfort to see that the gallery was quite 
full, and exceedingly happy and noisy ; they stamped, and stormed, and shouted, and 
clapped in a way that was pleasant to hear. One young god, between the acts, favored 
the public with a song — extremely ill sung, certainly, but the intention was everything ; 
and his brethren above stamping in chorus with roars of delight. 

As for the piece performed, it was a good old melodrama of the British sort, incul- 
cating a thorough detestation of vice, and a warm sympathy with suffering virtue. The 
serious are surely too hard upon poor play.goers. We never for a moment allow rascality 
to triumph beyond a certain part of the third act : we sympathize with the woes of young 
lovers — her in ringlets and a Polish cap, him in tights and a Vandyke collar ; we abhor 
avarice or tyranny in the person of " the first old man," with the white wig and red 
stockings ; or of the villain with the roaring voice and black whiskers ; we applaud the 
honest wag (he is a good fellow in spite of his cowardice) in his hearty jests at the 
tyrant before mentioned ; and feel a kindly sympathy with all mankind, as the curtain 
falls over all the characters in a group, of which successful love is the happy centre. 
Reverend gentlemen in meeting-house and church, who shout against the immoralities 
of this poor stage, and threaten all play-goers with the fate which is awarded to unsuc- 
cessful plays, should try and bear less hardly upon us. 

An artist, who in spite of the Art-union, can scarcely, I should think, flourish in a 
place that seems devoted to preaching, politics, and trade, has somehow found his way 

to this humble little theatre, and de. 
corated it with some exceedingly pret. 
ty scenery — almost the only indication 
of a taste for the fine arts which I 
have found as yet in the country. 

A fine night-exhibition in the town 
is that of the huge spinning-mills 
which surround it, and of which the 
thousand windows are lighted up at 
night-fall, and may be seen from al. 
most all quarters of the city. 

A gentleman to whom I had brbught 
an introduction, good-naturedly left 
his work to walk with me to one of 
these mills, and stated by whom he 
had been introduced to me to the mill, 
proprietor, Mr. Mulholland. " That 
recommendation," said Mr. Mulhol- 
land, gallantly, "is welcome any- 
where." It was from my kind friend 
Mr. Lever. What a privilege some 
men have, who can sit quietly in their 
studies, and make friends all ^e world 
over! 

Here is the figure of a girl sketched 
in the place ; there are nearly five 
hundred girls employed in it. They 
work in huge long chambers lighted 
by numbers of windows, hot with 
Bteanii buzzing find hnsEssN^^^foiiiDw 
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hundreds of thousands of whirling wheels that all take their motion from a steam, 
engine which lives apart in a hot cast-iron temple of its own, from which it conuno. 
nicates with the innumerable machines that the five hundred girls preside over. They 
have seemingly but to take away the work when done — the enormous monster in tha 
cast-iron room does it all. He cards the flax, and combs it, and spins it, and beats it, 
and twists it ; the five hundred girls stand by to feed him, or to take the material firm 
him, when he has had his will of it. There is something frightful in the vastness as in 
the minuteness of this power. Every thread writhes and twirls as the steam.fate orden 
it—- every thread, of which it would take a hundred to make the thickness of a hair. 

I have seldom, I think, seen more good looks than among the young women employed 
in this place. They work for twelve hours daily, in rooms of which the heat is intde. 
rable to a stranger; but in spite of it they looked gay, stout, and healthy ; nor were tfaeir 
forms much concealed by the very simple clothes they wear while in the mill. 

The stranger will be struck by the good looks not only of these spinstere, but of 
almost all the young women in the streets. I never saw a town where so many women 
are to be met — so many and so pretty : with and without bonnets, with good figures, in 
neat homely shawls and dresses ; the griscttes of Belfast are among the handsomest or- 
naments of it, and as good, no doubt, and irreproachable in morals as their sisters is 
the rest of Ireland. 

Many of the merchants' counting-houses are crowded in littie old.fashioned " entries," 
or courts, such as one sees about the Bank in London. In and about these, and in tbe 
principal streets in the daytime, is a great activity, and homely unpretending bostk. 
The men have a business look too, and one sees very few flaunting dandies, as in Dnk 
lin. The shopkeepers do not brag upon their 
signboards, or keep " emporiums,'* as elsewhere 
— their places of business being for the most part 
homely ; though one may see some splendid shops, 
which are not to be surpassed by London. The 

doeks and quays are busy with their craft and ship. tBS^I^ f^SiSt^^^ i 

ping, upon tlie beautiful borders of the Lough — the -^e^ep- aT^^^I^I^^^^ 

large red warehouses stretching along the shores, 
with ships loading, or unloading, or building, 
hammers clanging, pitch-pots flaming and boil- 
ing, seamen cheering in the ships, or lolling lazily 
on the shore. The life and movement of a port, 
here give the stranger plenty to admire and ob- 
serve. And nature has likewise done everything 
for the place — surrounding it with picturesque 
hills and water — for which latter I must confess 
I was not sorry to leave the town behind me, and 
its mills, and its meeting-houses, and its com- 
merce, and its theologians, and its politicians. 
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BELFAST TO THE CAUSEWAY. 

The Lough of Belfast has a repu'.ation for beauty, almost as great as that of the Bay 
of Dublin ; but though, on the day I left Belfast for Lame, the morning was fine lod 
the sky clear and blue above, an envious mist lay on the water, which hid all its bean, 
ties from the cjpzen of passengers on the Lame coach. All we could see were ghostly- 
looking silhouettes of ships gliding here and there through the clouds ; and I am mia 
the coachman's remark was quite correct, that it was a pity the day was so misty. I 
found myself, before I was aware, entrapped into a dieological controversy with two 
grave gentlemen outside the coach — another fog, which did not subside much before 
we reached Carrickfergus. The road from the Ulster capital to that little town seemed 
meanwhile to be extremely lively ; cars and omnibuses passed thickly peopled : For 
some miles along the road is a siring of handsome country-houses, belonging to the rich 
citizens of the town ; and we passed by neat-looking churches and chapels, factoriei 
aind rows of cottages clustered round them, Uke villages of old at the foot of feudil 
castles. Furthermore it was hard to see, for the mist which lay on the water had ciw 
veloped the mountains too, and we only had a glimpse or two of smiling comfortaUe 
iie/df aod gvdeiM. 



CarrickfergUB rejoices in a real romanticlooking castle, jutting bravely into the sea, 
and famous as a back-ground for a picture. It is of use for little else now, luckily, nor 
has it been put to any real warlike purposes since the day when honest Thurut stormed, 
took, and evacuated it. Let any romancer who is in want of a hero, peruse the second 
volume, or it may be the third, of the Annual Register, where the adventures of that 
gallant fellow are related. He was a gentleman, a genius, and, to crown all, a smug. 
gler. He lived for some time in Ireland, and in England in disguise ; he had love 
passages and romantic adventures ; he landed a body of his countrymen on these 
shores, and died in the third volume, after a battle gallantly fought on both sides, but in 
which victory rested with ^e British arms. What can a novelist want more ? Wil- 
liam III. also landed here ; and as for the rest — " M'Skimin, the accurate and laborious 
historian of the town, informs us that the foimding the castle is lost in tlie depths of 
antiquity :'* it is pleasant to give a litde historic glance at a place as one passep through. 
The above facts may be relied on, as coming from Messrs. Curry's excellent new 
Guide-book, with the exception of the history of Mons. Thurot, which is " private in- 
formation," drawn years ago from the scarce work previously mentioned. By the way, 
another excellent companion to the traveller in Ireland is the collection of the Irish 
Penny MagazinCf which may be purchased for a guinea, and contains a mass of infor- 
mation regarding the customs and places of the country. Willis's work is amusing, as 
everything is, written by that lively author, and the engravings accompanying it as un. 
faithful as any ever made. 

Meanwhile, asking pardon for this double digression, which has been made while the 
guard-coachman is delivering his mail-bags — while the landlady stands looking on in 
the sun, her hands folded a little below the waist — while a company of tall burly troops 
from the castle has passed by, " surrounded" by a very mean, mealy-faced, uneasy- 
looking, little subaltern — while the poor, epileptic idiot of the towfi, wallowing and 
grinning in the road, and snorting out supplications for a halfpenny . has tottered away 
in possession of the coin ; — meanwhile, fresh horses are brought out, and the small boy 
who acts behind the coach, makes an unequal and disagreeable tootooing on a horn 
kept to warn sleepy carmen, and celebrate triumphal entries into and exists from cities. 
As the mist clears up, the country shows round about wild but friendly ; at one place 
we passed a village, where a crowd of well-dressed people were collected at an auction 
of farm-furniture, and mriiy more figures might be seen coming over the fields and 
issuing from the mist : the owner of the carts and machines is going to emigrate to 
America. Presently we come to the demesne of Red Hall, " through which is a pretty 
drive of upwards of a mile in length : it contains a rocky glen, the bed of a moun- 
tainous stream — which is perfectly dry, except in winter — and the woods about it are 
picturesque, and it is occasionally the resort of summer-parties of pleasure." Nothing 
can be more just than the first part of the description, and there is very little doubt that 
the latter paragraph is equally faithful ; with which we come to Lame, a " most thriving 
town," the same authority says, but a most dirty and narrow-streeted and ill-built one. 
Some of the houses reminded one of the South, as thus : 

A benevolent fellow-passenger said that the window ^ \ V \ I ' l' 

was ** a convenience ;" and here, after a drive of nine- ^* - — ^ ^ 

teen miles upon a comfortable coach, we were trans- 
ferred with ihe mail-bags to a comfortable car that 
makes the journey to Ballycastle. There is no harm 
in saying that there was a very pretty smiling buxom 
young lass for a travelling companion ; and somehow 
to a lonely person, the landscape always looks prettier 
in such society. The " Antrim coast road," which we 
now, after a few miles, begin to follow, besides being 
one of the most noble and gallant works of art that is 
to be seen in any country, is likewise a route highly 
picturesque and romantic ; the sea spreading wide be. 
fore the spectator's eyes upon one side of the route ; 

the tall cliffs of limestone rising abruptly above him on the other. There are in the 
map of Curry's Guide-book, points indicating castle and abbey ruins in the vicinity of 
Glenarm ; and the little place looked so comfortable, and we abrupdy came upon it 
round a rock, that I was. glad to have an excuse for staying, and felt an extreme cu. 
riosity vdth regard to the abbey and the castle. 

The abbey only exists in the unromantic shape of a wall ; the castle, however, far 
from being a ruin, is an antique in the most complete order — an old castle repaired so 
as to look like new, and increased by modern wings, towers, gables, and terraces, so 
extremely old that die whole forme a grand nod impoaiog-looldng baxQYual%da&KA\>»«'^ 
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ering above the little town which it seems to protect, and with which it is cmmectedbf 
a bridge and a severe-looking armed tower and gate. In the tow^n is a townJioibi 
with a campanile in the Italian taste, and a school or chapel opposite, in the early Eof. 
lish ; so that the inhabitants can enjoy a considerable architectural variety. A gmt. 
looking church with a beautiful steeple stands amid some trees, hard by a secoid 
handsome bridge and the little quay ; and here, too, was perched a poor little wanderiif 
theatre (gallery Id., pit 2(1.,) and proposing that night to play" Bombastes Furiosojiad 
the Comic Bally of Glcnarm in an Uproar.'* I heard the thumping of the dram in tin 
evening, but, as at Roundwood, nobody patronized the poor players : at nine o*cloek 
there was not a single taper lighted under their awning, and my heart (perhaps it is not 
too susceptible) bled for FuHbos. 

The severe gate of the casdc was opened by a kind, good-natured, old portezesB, is. 
stead of a rough gallowglass with a battle-axe and yellow shirt (more fitting guaidlM 
of so stern a postern,) and the old dame insisted upon my making an application to m 
the grounds of the castle, which request was very kindly granted^ and afforded a de^ 
lighSul half.hour's walk. The grounds are beautiful, and excellently kept ; the trees 
in their autumn livery of red, yellow, and brown, except some stout ones that keep to 
their green summer clothes, and the laurels and their like, who wear pretty muchtk 
same dress all the year round. The birds were singing with most astonishing vehe- 
mence in the dark glistening shrubberies ; but the only sound in the walks was that a 
the rakes pulling together the falling leaves. There was of these walks one especiilij, 
flanked toward the river by a turreted wall covered with ivy, and having on the ooe 
side a row of lime-trees that had turned quite yellow, while opposite them was a giwi 
slope, and a quaint terrace-stair, and a long range of fantastic gables, towers, mi 
chimnies ; — there was, I eay, one of these walks which Mr. Cattermole would Wtrf 
with a few strokes of his gallant pencil, and which I could fancy to be frequented by 
some of those long-trained, tender, gentle-looking, young beauties, whom Mr. Sttw 
loves to design. Here they come, talking of love in a tone that is between a «gfa vi 
a whisper, and gliding in rustling shot silks over the fallen leaves. 

There seemed to be a good deal of stir in the little port, where, says the Guide-book, 
a couple of hundred vessels take in cargoes annually of the produce of the district 
Stone and lime are the chief articles exported, of which the clifis for miles give sod* 
failing supply ; and, as one travels the mountains at night, the kilns may be seen Ughtei 
up in the lonely places, and flaring red in the darkness. 

If the road from Larne to Glenarm is beautiful, the coast route from the latter plici 
to Cushendall is still more so; and, except peerless Westport, I have seen nothings 
Ireland so picturesque as this noble line of coast-scenery. The new road, luckilfii 
not yet completed, and the lover of natural beauties had better hasten to*the spotii 
tune, ere by flattening and improving the road, and leading it along the sea-shore hilf 
the magnificent prospects are shut out, now visible from along the mountainous old md, 
which, according to the good old fashion, gallantly takes all the hills in its course, di- 
daining to turn them. At three miles* distance, near the village of Cairlough, Glenam 
looks more beautiful than when you are close upon it ; and, as the car travels' on to tiie 
stupendous Garron Head, the traveller, looking back, has a view of the whole line flf 
coast southward as far as Isle Magee, with its bays and white villages, and tall pieeiii' 
tons cliffs, green, white, and gray. Eyes left, you may look with wonder at the moo- 
tains rising above, or presently at the pretty park and grounds of Drumnasole. Hew, 
near the woods of Nappan, which are dressed in ten thousand colors — ash leaves tuned 
yellow, nut trees red, birch leaves brown, lime leaves speckled over with black swM 
(marks of a disease which they will never get over,) stands a schooKhouse that looki 
like a French ch&teau, having probably been a villa in former days, and dischaigesa 
we pass a cluster of fair-haired children that begin running madly down the hill thes 
fair hair steaming behind them. Down the hill goes the car madly, too, and you wot- 
der and bless your stars that the horse does not fall, or crush the children that are na. 
ning before, or you that are sitting behind. Every now and then, at a trip of the hoiH 
a disguised lady's-maid with a canary bird in her lap, and a vast anxiety about her W 
bonnet in the band-box, begins to scream : at which the car.boy grins, and rattles dowa 
the hill only the quicker. The road, which almost always skirts the hill side has be« 
torn sheer through the rock here and there ; and immense work of levelling shovel 
ling, picking, blasting, filling, is going on along the whole line. As I was looking i* 
a vast cliflT decorated with patches of green here and there at its summit, and at ill 
base, where the sea had beaten until now, with long, thin, waving grass, that I toWi 
grocer, my neighbor, was like mermaids' hair (though he did not in the least coincids 
in the simile) — as I was looking up the hill admiring two goats that were browsiofffli 
a little patch of green, and two sheep perched yet higher (I h«d ne^r ' 
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in xnutton)--«8 I say once more, I was looking at these phenomena, tiie grocer nudges 
me, and says, ** Look on to this side — thaVs Scotland^ yon.** If ever this book reaches 
a second edition, a sonnet shall- be inserted in this place, describing the author's feel, 
ings on his first view of Scotland. Meanwhile, Scotch mountains remain undis- 
turbed, looking blue and solemn, far away in the placid sea. 

Rounding Garron Head, we come upon the inlet which is called Red Bay, the shores 
and sides of which are of red clay that has taken the place of limestone, and toward 
which, between two noble ranges of mountains, stretches a long green plain, forming 
together with the hills that protect it and the sea that washes it, one of the most beautiful 
landscapes of this most beautiful country. A fair writer whom the Guide-book quotes, 
breaks out into strains of admiration in speaking of this district, calls it " Switzerland 
in miniature," celebrates its mountains of Glenariif and Lurgethan, and lauds, in 
terms of equal admiration, the rivers, waterfalls, and other natural beauties that lie 
within the glen. 

The writer's enthusiasm regarding this tract of country is quite warranted, nor can 
any praise in admiration of it be too high ; but, alas ! in calling a place " Switzerland 
in miniature," do we describe it ? In joining together cataracts, valleys, rushing streams, 
and blue mountains, with all the emphasis and picturesqueness of which type is capable, 
we cannot get near to a copy of Nature's sublime countenance ; and the writer can't 
hope to describe such grand sights so as to make them visible to the fireside reader, but 
can only, to the best of his taste and experience, warn the future traveller where he may 
look out for objects to admire. I think this sentiment has been repeated a score of 
times in this journal ; but it comes upon one at every new display of beauty and mag. 
nificcnce, such as here the Almighty in his bounty has set before us ; and every such 
scene seems to warn one, that it is not made to talk about too much, but to think of, 
and love, and be grateful for. 

Rounding this beautiful bay and valley, we passed by some caves that penetrate deep 
into the red rock, and are inhabited— one by a blacksmilii, whose forge was blazing in the 
dark ; one by cattle ; and one by an old woman that had sold whiskey here for time out of 
mind. The road then passes under an arch cut in the rock by the same spirited individual 
who has cleared away many of the difficulties in the route to Glenann, and beside a coni. 
cal hill, where for some time previous have been visible the ruins of the ** ancient ould 
castle" of Red Bay. At a distance, it looks very grand upon its height ; but on coming 
close it has dwindled down to a mere wall, and not a high one. Hence, quickly we reach 
Cushendall, where the grocer's family are on the look-out for him ; the driver begins to 
blow his little bugle, and the disguised lady's maid begins to smooth her bonnet and hair. 
At this place, a good dinner of fresh whiting, broiled bacon, and small beer was 
served up to me for the sum of eightpence, while the lady's.maid in question took her 
tea. " This town is full of Papists," said her ladyship, with an extremely genteel air ; 
and, either in consequence of this, or because she ate up one of the fish, which she had 
clearly no right to, a disagreement arose between us, and we did not exchange another 
word for the rest of the journey. The road led us for fourteen miles by wild mountains 
and across a fine aqueduct to Ballycastle ; but it was dark as we left Cushendall, and it 
was difficult to see more in the gray evening but that the country was savage and lonely, 
except where the kilns were lighted up here and there in the hills, and a shining river 
might be seen winding in the dark ravines. Not far from Ballycastle lies a hule old 
ruin, called the Abbey of Bonamargy ; by it the Margy river runs into the sea, upon 
which you come suddenly ; and on the shore are some tall buildings and factories, that 

looked as well in the moon- 
light as if they had not been 
in ruins ; and hence, a fina 
avenue of limes leads to Bal- 
lycastle. They must have 
been planted at the time re. 
corded in the Guide-book, 
when a mine was discover- 
ed near the town, and the 
works and warehouses on 
the quay erected. At pre. 
sent, the place has little 
trade, and half-a-dozen carts 
with apples, potatoes, dried 
fish, and tuif, seem to con- 
tain the commerce of the 
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The picturesque sort of vehicle on the preceding page, ie Mid to be going much oil 
of fashion in the country, the solid wheels giving place to those common to the rest tf 
Europe. A fine and edifying conversation took place between the designer and tlii 
owner of the vehicle. " Stand still for a minute, you and the car, and I will give yw 
twopence !" " What do you want to do with it V* says the latter. '* To draw it." "To 
draw it?" says he, with a wild look of surprise, " and is it you'll draw it ?" " I mean, I 
want to take a picture of it ; you know what a picture is V* «* No, I don't." ** Hereli 
one," says I, showing him a book. " faith, sir," says the caiman, drawing back ndw 
alarmed, " I'm no scholar !" and he concluded by saying, ** Will you buy Ike turf, m 
wUl you not?** by which straightforward question he showed himself to be a real pnei 
cal man of sense ; and, as he got an unsatisfactory reply to this query, he fordiwidi 
gave a lash to his pony, and declined to wait a minute longer. As for the twopence, 
he certainly accepted that handsome sum, and put it into his pocket, but with an air of 
extreme wonder at the transaction, and of contempt for the giver, which very likdj 
was perfectly justifiable. I have seen men despised in genteel companies with not hilf 
■o good a cause. 

Li respect to the fine arts, I am bound to say, that the people in the South and Wot 
■howed much more curiosity and interest with regard to a sketch and its progress, thii 
has been shown by the badauds of the North ; the former looking on by dozens, au 
exclaiming, " That's Frank Mahoney's house ! " or, " Look at Biddy MuUins and the 
child ! " or, ** lie's taking off the chimney now ! " as the case may bo ; whereoe, sketek. 
ing in the North, I have collected no such spectators, the people not taking the slightMi 
notice of the transaction. 

The litde town of Ballycasdc docs not contain much to occupy the traveller : behind 
the church stands a ruined old mansion with round turrets, that must have bees t 
stately tower in former days. The town is more modern, but almost as dismal as tin 
tower. A litde street beyond it slides off into a potatoe field— the peaceful banierof 
the place ; and hence I could see the tall rock of Bengore, with the sea beyond it, and 
a pleasing landscape stretching toward it. 

Dr. Hamilton's elegant and learned book has an awful picture of yonder head if 
Bengore ; and hard by it the Guide-book says is a coal-mine, where Mr. Barrow foaad 
a globular stone hammer, which he infers was used in the coaUmine before weapooi 
of iron were invented. The former writer insinuates that the mine must have beei 
worked more than a thousand years ago, " before the turbulent chaos of events tfatf 
succeeded the eighth century." Shall I go and see a coal-mine that may have beai 
worked a thousand years since ? Why go see it? says idleness : to be able to say thtt 
I have seen it. Sheridan's advice to his son here came into my mind ;* and I ahall 
reserve a description of the mine, and an antiquarian dissertation regarding it, for pub- 
ilcation elsewhere. 

Ballycastle must not be left without recording the fact, that one of the snuggest iii« 
in the country is kept by the postmaster there ; who has also a stable full of good 
horses for travellers who take his little inn on the way to the Giant's Causeway. 

The road to the causeway is bleak, wild, and hilly. The cabins along the road ne 
scarcely better than those of Kerry, the inmates as ragged, and more fierce and dait 
looking. I never was so pestered with juvenile beggars, as in the dismal village d 
Ballintoy. A crowd of them rushed after the car, calling for money in a fierce mann^ 
as if it was their right : dogs as fierce as the children came yelling after the vcbida, 
and the faces which scowled out of the black cabins were not a whit more good- 
humored. We passed by one or two more clamps of cabins, with their turf and con* 
stacks l3ring together at the foot of the hills ; placed there for the convenience of tbt 
children, doubdess, who can thus accompany the car either way, and shiiek out their 
" Bonny gandeman, gie us a hap'ny." A couple of churches, one with a pair of pis- 
nacles blown off, stood in the dismal open country ; and a gentleman's house here aid 
there : there were no trees about them, but a brown grass round about — Chills rising and 
falling in front, and the sea beyond. The occasional view of the coast was nobb; 
wild Bengore towering eastward as we went along; Raghery LAoiid befoie ns, in the 
steep rocks and caves of which Bruce took shelter when driven from yonder ScottiA 
coast, that one sees stretching blue in the northeast. 

I think this wild gloomy tract through which one panes, is a good pralnde for whit 
is to be the great sight of the day ; and got my mind to a proper stata of awe by the 
time we were near die journey's end ; and turning away shorewaid by the fine hooee 
of Sir Francis Macnaghten, went toward a lone handsome inn, tiiat stands close to d» 
Causeway. The landlord at Ballycasde had lent me Hamilton's book, to read on the 

*'*IwanttoKointoacoal-nuiie,"iajnTom Sheridan, " in oidir to lajr i kave bna thiML'* ■'WalLite. 
«i7fo^''iepliadtheadounbtofcta. "«"«wk w«ii,iw. 
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p lx)ad; but I had no time then to read more than half-a-dozen pages of it. They 

I . described how the author, a clergyman distinguished as a man of science, had been 

r thrust out of a friend's house by the frightened servants one wild night, and butchered 

by some White Boys, who were outside, and called for his blood. I had been told at 

j Belfast, that there was a corpse in the inn ; was it there now ? It had driven off, the 

car-boy said, " in a handsome hearse and four to Dublin the whole way." It was gone, 

but I thought the house looked as if the ghost was there. See, yonder are the black 

rocks stretching to Portrush; how leaden and gray the sea looks! how gray and 

. leaden the sky ! You hear the waters roaring evermore, as they have done since the 

. beginning of the world. The car drives up with a dismal grinding noise of the wheels 

to the big lone house ; there's no smoke in the chimneys ; the doors are locked; three 

savage-looking men rush after the car: are they the men who took out Mr. Hamilton — 

took him out and butchered him in the moonlight ? Is everybody, I wonder, dead in 

that big house ? Will they let us in before Aose men are up ? Out comes a pretty 

smiling girl, with a curtsey, just as the savages are at the car, and you are ushered into 

a very comfortable room ; and the men turn out to be guides. Well, thank Heaven it's 

no worse ! I had fifteen pounds still left; and, when desperate, have no doubt should 

fight like a lion. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE giant's causeway— COLERAINE — PORTRUSH. 

The traveller no sooner issues from the inn, by a back door, which he is informed 
will lead him straight to the Causeway, than the guides pounce upon him, with a dozen 
rough boatmen, who are likewise lying in wait ; and a crew of shrill beggar-boys, with 
boxes of spars, ready to tear him and each other to pieces seemingly, yell and bawl 
incessantly round him. " I'm the guide Miss Henry recommends," shouts one ; " I'm 
Mr. Macdonald's guide," pushes in another ; " This way," roars a third, and drags his 
prey down a precipice ; the rest of them clambering and quarrelling after. I had no 
friends, I was perfectly helpless, I wanted to walk down to the shore by myself, but 
they would not let me, and I had nothing for it but to yield myself into the hands of 
the guide who had seized me, who hurried me down the steep to a litde wild bay, 
flanked on each side by rugged clifis and rocks, against which the waters came tumbling, 
frothing, and roaring furiously. Upon some of these black rocks two or three boats 
were lying ; four men seized a boat, pushed it shouting into the water, and ravished 
me into it. We had slid between two rocks, where the channel came gurgling in ; we 
were up one swelling wave that came in a huge advancing body ten feet above us, and 
were plunging madly down another (the descent causes a sensation in the lower regions 
of the stomach, which it is not at all necessary here to describe,) before I had leisure to 
ask myself why the deuce I was in that boat, with four rowers hurrooing and bounding 
madly from one huge liquid mountain to another — four rowers whom I was bound to 
pay. I say, the query came qualmishly across me, why the devil I was there, and why 
not walking calmly on the shore. 

The guide began pouring his professional jargon into my ears. " Every one of them 
bays," says he, " has a name (take my place, and the spray won't come over you ;) that 
is Port Noffer, and the next. Port na Gange ; them rocks is the Stookawns (for every 
rock has his name as well as every bay ;) and yonder — ^give way, my boys — hurray, 
we're over it now, has it wet you much, sir ? that's the little cave ; it goes five hundred 
feet under ground, and the boats goes in it easy of a calm day." 

'* Is it a fine day or a rough one, now ?" said I ; the internal disturbance going on 
with more severity than ever. 

" It's betwixt and between ; or, I may say, neither one nor the other. Sit up, sir ; 
look at the entrance of the cave : don't be afraid, sir ; never has an accident happened 
in any one of these boats, and the most delicate ladies has rode in them on rougher 
days than this. Now, boys, pull to the big cave ; that, sir, is six hundred and sixty 
jBjda in length, though some says it goes for miles inland, where the people sleeping in 
their houses hears the waters roaring under them." 

The water was tossing and tumbling into the mouth of the little cave. I looked — 
for the guide would not let me alone till I did — and saw what might be expected — a 
black hole of some forty feet high, into which it was no more possible to see than into 
a millstone. " For Heaven's sake, sir," says I, " if you've no particular wish to see 
the mouth of the big cave, put about and let us see the Causeway and get ashore." 
Tkis was donei the guide meanwhile teUjbig some story of a ship of the Spanish Armada 
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having fired her gnna at two peaks of rock, then visible, which the crew mistook k 
chimncy.pots — what benighted fools these Spanish Armadilloes must have beeD-iti 
easier to see a rock than a chimney-pot; it is easy to know that chinmey-potodsii 
grow on rocks — but where, if you please, is the Causeway ? 

" That's the Causeway before you," says the guide. 

" Which ?" 

" That pier which you sec jutting out into the bay, right a.haad." 

" Mon Dieu I and have I travelled a hundred and fifty miles to see that 7" 

I declare, upon my conscience, the barge moored at Hungerford-market is a 
majestic object, and seems to occupy as much space. As for telling a man dot & 
Causeway is merely a port of the sight ; that he is there for the purpose of earn 
the surrounding scenery ; that if he looks to the westward he will see Portnsk 
Donegal.head before him ; that tlie cliffd immediately in his front are greea in i 
places, black in others, interspersed with blotches of brown and streaks of « 
dure ; what is all this to a lonely individual lying sick in a boat, between two inn 
waves that only give him momentary glimpses of the land in question, to show thtfii 
frightfully near, and yet you are an hour from it ? They won't let you go awiy-4< 
cursed guide will tell out his stock of legends and stories. The boatmen insist ipc 
your looking at boxes of " specimens," which you must buy of them ; they laogfaun 
grow paler and palar ; tlicy offer you more and more " specimens ;" even the dirtyU 
who pulls number three, and is not allowed by his comrades to speak, puts in iti « 
and hands you over a piece of Irish diamond (it looks like half«ucked.alicompayae}8i 
scorns you. " Hurray, lads, now for it, give way !" how the oars do hurtle into i 
rullocks, as the boat goes up an aqueous mountain, and then down into one of ' 
cursed maritime valleys where there is no rest as on shore 1 

At last, after they had pulled mc enough about, and sold me all the boxes of 9& 
mens, I was permitted to land at the spot whence we set out, and whence, thought 
had been rowing for an hour, we had never been above five hundred yards distanL ]s 
all cockneys take warning from this ; let the solitary one, caught issuing from thefctf 
door of the hotel, shout at once to the boatman to be gone — that he will have none* 
them. Let him, at any rate, go first down to the water to determine whether it h 
smooth enough to allow him to take any pleasure by riding on its surface. Foraitei 
it must be remembered tliat it is pleasure we come for — ^that we are not obliged toiA 
those boats. Well, well ! I paid ten shillings for mine, and ten minutes before ^ 
cheerfully have paid five pounds to be allowed to quit it : it was no hard bargain sfteri 
As for the boxes of spar and specimens, I at once, being on terra firma, bnie ij 

promise, and said I would see them all first. It is wrong to swear, I know;b^ 

sometimes it relieves one so much ! 

The first act on shore was to make a sacrifice to Sanctissima Tsllus ; offering Vf » 
her a neat and becoming Taglioni coat, bought for a guiena in Covent Garden adif 
three months back. I sprawled on my back on the smoothest of rocks that is, and W 
the elbows to pieces: the guide picked mc up; the boatmen did not stir, for thefhil 
had their will of me ; the guide alone picked me up, I say, and bade me follow lift 
We went across a boggy ground in one of the little bays, round which rise the gwi 
walls of the clifif, terminated on either side by a black crag, and the line of the sImi 
washed by the poluphlosboiotic, nay, the poluphlosbiotatotic sea. Two beggars stepfii I 
over the bog after us, howling for money, and each holding up a cursed box of spM' I 
mens. No oaths, threats, entreaties, would drive this vermin away ; for some timsAi I 
whole scene had been spoilt by the incessant and abominable jargon of them, the bori> I 
men, and the guides. I was obliged to give them money to be left in quiet ; and if,» 
no doubt will be the case, the Giant's Causeway shall bs a still greater resort of traveflei 
than ever, the county must put policemen on the rocks to keep the beggars away,* 
fling them in the water when they appear. 

And now, by force of money, having got rid of the sea and land beggars, yon in II 
liberty to examine at your leisure the wonders of the place. There is not the least neei 
for a guide to attend the stranger, unless the latter have a mind to listen to a puoAi 
legends, which may be well from the mouth of a wild simple peasant who beliffwii 
his tales ; but are odious from a dullard who narrates them at the rate of sixpence alft 
Fee him and the other beggars, and at last you are left tranquil to look at the 8tnit> 
scene with your own eyes, and enjoy your own thoughts at leisure. 

That is, if the thoughts awakened by such a scene may be called enjoyment * bnt fci 
me, I confess, they are too near akin to fear to be pleasant ; and I don't know dull 
would desire to change that sensation of awe and terror which the hour's walk oetf^ 
Bioned, for a greater familarity with this wild, sad, lonely place. The solitude is awftl 
I can't understand how those chattering guides dare to lift up their Toioes lier«y and ay 
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It looks likd the beginning of the world, somehow : the sea looks older than in other 
^I&ces, the hills and rocks strange, and formed differently from other rocks and hills — 
as those vast dubious monsters were formed who possessed the earth before man. The 
hill.tops are shattered into a thousand cragged fantastical shai^es; the water comes 
swelling into scores of little strange creeks, or goes off with a leap, roaring into those 
mysterious caves yonder, which penetrate who knows how far into our common world ? 
The savage rock.sides are painted of a hundred colors. Does the sun ever shine here ? 
When the world was moulded and fashioned out of a formless chaos, this must have 
been the bit over — a remnant of chaos ! Think of that I it is a tailor's simile. Well, I 
am a cockney : I wish I were in Pall Mall ! Yonder is a kelp-burner ; a lurid smoke 
from his burning kelp rises up to the leaden sky, and he looks as naked and fieree as 
Cain. Bubbhng out of the rocks at the very brim of the sea rises a little crystal spring : 
how comes it there ? and there is an old gray hag beside it, who has been there for 
hundreds and hundreds of years, and there sits and sells whiskey at the extremity of 
creation ! How do you dare sell whiskey there, old woman ? Did you serve old Saturn 
with a glass when he lay along the Causeway here ? In reply, she says, she has no 
change for a shilling : she never has ; but her whiskey is good. 

This is not a description of the Giant's Causeway (as some clever critic will remark,) 
but of a Londoner there, who is by no means so interesting an object as the natural 
curiosity in question. That single hint is sufficient ; I have not a word more to say. 
" If," says he, " you cannot describe the scene lying before us — if you cannot state 
from your personal observation that the number of basaltic pillars composing the Cause- 
way has been computed at about forty thousand, which vary in diameter, their surface 
presenting the appearance of a tesselated pavement of polygonal stones — that each 
pillar is formed of several distinct joints, the concave pnd of the one being accurately 
fitted into the concave of the next, and the length of the joints varying from five feet* 
to four inches — that although the pillars are polygonal, there is but one of three sides 
in the whole forty thousand (think of that !) but three of nine sides, and that it may be 
safely computed that ninety-nine out of one hundred pillars have either five, six, or 
seven sides ; if you cannot state something useful, you had much better, sir, retire and 
get your dinner." 

Never was summons more gladly obeyed. The dinner must be ready by this time ; 
so, remain you, and look on at the awful scene, and copy it down in words, if you can. 
If at the end of this trial you are dissatisfied with your skill as a painter, and find that 
the biggest of your words cannot render the hues and vastness of that tremendous 
swelling sea — of those lean solitary crags standing rigid along the shore, where they 
have been watching the ocean ever since it was made — of those gray towers of Dunluce 
standing upon a leaden rock, and looking as if some old, old princess, of old, old fairy 
times, were dragon-guarded within — of yon flat stretches of sand where the Scotch and 
Irish mermaids hold conference— come away, too, and prate no more about the scene ! 
There is that in nature, dear Jenkins, wHich passes even our powers. We can feel the 
beauty of a magnificent landscape, perhaps ; but we can describe a leg of mutton and 
turnips better. Come, then, this scene is for our betters to depict. If Mr. Tennyson 
were to come hither for a month, and brood over the place, he might, in some of those 
lofty heroic lines which the author of the " Morte d' Arthur" knows how to pile up, 
convey to the reader a sense of this gigantic desolate scene. What ! you, too, are a 
poet ? Well then, Jenkins, stay ! but believe me, you had best take my advice and 
come ofi*. 

The worthy landlady made her appearance with the politest of bows and an apology — 
for what does the reader think a lady should apologize in the most lonely rude spot in 
the world ? because a plain servant-woman was about to bring in the dinner, the waiter 
being absent on leave at Colerain ! O heaven and earth I where will the genteel end ? 
I replied philosophically, that I did not care twopence for the plainness or beauty of the 
waiter, but that it was the dinner I looked to, the frying whereof made a great noise 
in the huge lonely house ; and it must be said, that though the lady was plain, the repast 
was exceedingly good. " I have expended my little all," says the landlady, stepping in 
with a speech after dinner, " in the building of this estabUshment ; and though to a 
man its profits may appear small, to such a being as I am it will bring, I trust, a suffi. 
cient return ;" and on my asking her why she took the place, she replied, that she had 
always, from her earliest youth, a fancy to dwell in that spot, and had accordingly 
realized her wish by building this hotel — this mausoleum. In spite of the bright fire, 
and the good dinner, and the good wine, it was Impossible to feel comfortable in the 
place ; and when the car wheels were heard, I jumped up with joy to take my depart, 
nra and forget th« awful lonely shore, that wild, dismali gentee) inn. A ride over a 
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wide guety coontiy. in a gny, zaiaty, htlT-moonli^t, die Ion of m vbeel at Bmbg&t 
and the escape from a i^s^b'.e. were Oie delighrx vahetiea after the late awfd oent 
renccs. '* Such a beL-*^^ &3 I azi, wou.d die of lonelineas in that hotel ; and u btd 
broker cockiieys •;•* warte-f . 

S-^me tnie be:': re "a-e c&zie t:) ::, we eaw the long lice of mist that lay tbattit 
Ban.1, aad cjzrdz^ :hjouzh a dinv 5.1b urb of low coc^ges, paaaed down a broad UK 
with ga« and iacips in :: .ibarik Heave::, there are people once more t) and at \a^ 
drove up in stale, acr jpbs a gas-pipe, in a market-place, before aa hotel in die tomi 
ColeraL-^e, famo^ i^jr Il&en ar.d for Beautj'jl Kiti>', who must be old and ugly now,f7 
it'd a gj-jd nvc.ar.d.:':Jrrr years since she broke her plicher, acc(»ding^ to Mr. Xoot^ 
accydct 'ji hfzT. Ti.e sccr.-.e sj- w? e^iereu the Diaraor^d was rather a lively one : aiosR 
of Jt:!e sit. '.A were bri^aiit wi::i li^hi* ; the people were ihronging in the place, makiic 
their .Saturday bar^air^s . the : >v.-:j ci.^k began to tu'.l nine; and hark! faithful to 1 
miix^te, uie h.>r7i <•:' xht Derr>' m^^ was hesrd ix^tooing, and fuur commercial gntf- 
men, with Sc-jicb accer.u>. riished ir.ij the hotel at :he same time ^th myself. 

Am>ng the b-iauties of Cclcriine rnay be ir.er.sor.ed the price of beef, which a Z^- 
tlernnn ly.i me may be r-rchastd f^»r fjurpence a pound; and I saw him parchiKC 
exceiler*: c,»Jn-h f ^r a £:.i..ir.g. I ai.i bound, too, to state for the benefit of asjBE 
radical?, what two c >r.ser. ativ- ciTizens of the p'.ace stated to xne, viz. : that thos|: 
there were ia-o c--:;?er\'.tlv.. canJiJaies :hrn canvassing the town, on account of in- 
caricy in ±e rrpr-rs-.-n: it; .n. i.it: voters were so iruiy liberal that they would elect CT 
person of any -.th-r p jliti?:j! cre*rd, who wo'ild simply bring money enough to partbs | 
their vote-?. Tiiere are 220 v: i^r=. it apj^ears ; of whom it is not, however, necean.^ I 
to *• argje *' with nwre :):'-n fifty. w:i:> alore are open 10 conviction ; but as partinx^ I 
pretty eii^ialiy bala::c-u. the v .:•■■: of th- cui!:-nzi:»t. of course, carry an immense weii I 
with ihem. Weil, this is all cL-cussed calmly standing on an inn-steps, i»-ith a joBt I 
landlord and a proft&^ional imn «jf the town, to give the information. So, Heaven Ues I 
us, t:;e ways nt London are brginr.ing 13 be known even here. Gentility has alreaiy I 
taken up her seat i.i the Giant's Causeway, where she apologizes for the' plainnes-^' 
her look ; and. 1 * '. iiere i= bribers- as bold a? in the mo«t civilized places — hundrfdi 
and hiinireds of miles away from St. Stephen's and Pali Mall. I wonder, in thai !i?je 
island of Raghery, so wild and lonely, whether ciWIizatioa is beginning to dawn tijwa 
them ? whether i-irrv bribe and are genteel ? But fur the rough sea of yesterday, I think 
I would have fled thither t > mak-r iht- i.-ial. 

The town of Co!-raiiit?, witii a number of cabin suburbs belonging to it, lies picti 
resquely grouped on the Bann river; and the wh^le of the little city was echoing with 
psalms as I walked through it on the Sunday mDrning. The piet>* of the people seenu 
remarkable; some of the inns even will not receive travellers on Sunday; and thisB 
written in an hotel, of which ever>' room is provided with a testament, containing ss 
injunction on the part of the landlord to consider this world itself as only a passing 
abode. Is it well that Boniface should furnish his guests with bibles as well as bills, 
and sometimes shut his door on a traveller who has no other choice but to read it oni 
Sunday ? I heard of a gentleman arriving from ship-board at Kilrush on a Snndar, 
when the piou.= hoiel-keeper refused him admittance ; and some more tales, which to 
go into would require the introduction of private names and circumstances, but would 
tend to show that the Protestant of the north is as much priesuridden as the Catholic 
of the north — priest and old woman-ridden, for there are certain expounders of doctrine 
in our church, who are not, I believe, to be found in the church of Rome ; and wo 
betide the stranger who conies to settle in these parts, if his " seriousness " be not 
satisfactory to the heads (with false fronts to most of them) of the congre^tions. 

Look at that little snug harbor of Portrush ; a hideous new castle standing on a rock 
protects it on one side, a snug row of gentlemen's cottages curves round the shore facing 
northward, a bath-house, an hotel, more smart houses, face the beach westward, de- 
fended by another mound of rocks. In the centre of the little town stands a new-built 
church ; and the whole place has an air of comfort and nearness which is seldom seen 
in Ireland. One would fancy thnt all the tenants of these pretty snug habitations, shel- 
tered in this nook far away from the world, have nothing to do but to be happy, and 
spend their little comfortable means in snug little hospitalities among one another, and 
kind little charities among the poor. What does a man in active life ask for more than 
to retire to such a competence, to such a snug nook of the world ; and there repose with 
a stock of healthy cliildrcn round the fireside, a friend within call, and the means of 
decent hospitality wherewith to treat him ? 

Let any one meditating this pleasant sort of retreat, and charmed with the look of 
this or that place peculiarly suited to his purpose, take a special care to imderstand Ua 
neighborhood fixat, before he conunit himaelf, by leaae-aigiiing or hooK-bujinigr. jt ji 



WM tiiffiekBt dnt yon should ht honesty kimUiearted, hospitable, of ]BoodfttxiQly--*wh9t 
are your opinions upon religious atibj/eeta ? Are they such as agree with the notions q£ 
old Lady This, or Mrs. That, -who are the patronesses of the village ? If not, wo 
betide yon I yon will be shunned by the rest of the society, thwarted in your attempts 
to do good, whispered against over evangelical bohea and serious muffins. Lady This 
vrill inform eyery new arrival that you are a reprobate, and lost, and Mrs. That will 
consign you and your daughters, and your wife (a worthy woman, but, alas ! united to 
that sad worldly man !) to danmation. The cleigyman who partakes of the muffins 
and bohea before mentioned, will very possibly preach sermons against you from the 
pulpit : this was not done at Portstewart to my knowledge, but I have had the pleasure 
of sitting under a minister in Ireland who insulted the very patron who gave him his 
living, discoursing upon the sinfulness of partridge^hooting, and threatening hell-fire as 
the last " meet" for fox.hunters ; until the squire, one of the best and most charitable 
resident landlords in Ireland, was absolutely driven out of the church where his fathers had ' 
worshipped for hundreds of years, by the insults of this howling evangelical inquisitor. 

So much ns this I did not hear at Portstewart ; but I was told that at yonder neat, 
looking bath-house a dying woman was denied a bath on a Sunday. By a clause of 
the lease by whicli the bath-owner rents his establishment, he is forbidden to give baths 
to any one on the Sunday. The landlord of the inn, forsooth, shuts his gates on the same 
day, and his conscience on week days will not allow him to supply his guests with 
whiskey or ardent spirit*^. I was told by my friend, that because he refused to sub. 
scribe for some fancy charity, he received a letter to state that "he spent more in one 
dinner than in charity in the course of the year." My worthy friend did not care to 
contradict the statement, as why should a man deign to meddle with such a lie ? But 
think how all the fishes, and all the pieces of meat, and all the people who went in and 
out of his snug cottage by the sea-side, must have been watched by the serious round 
about ! The sea is not more constant roaring there, than scandal is whispering. How 
happy I felt, while hearing these histories (demure heads in crimped caps peering pver 
the blinds as we walked on the beach,) to think I am a cockney, and don't know the . 
name of the man who lives next door to me ! 

I have heard various stories, of course from persons of various ways of thinking, 
charging their opponents with hjrpocrisy, and proving the charge by statements clearly 
showing that the priests, the preachers, or the professing religionists in question, belied 
their professions wofully by their practice. But in matters of religion, hypocrisy is so 
awful a ciiarge to make against a man, that I think it is almost unfair to mention even 
the cases in which it is proven, and which — as, pray God, they are but exceptional — a 
person should be very careful of mentioning, lest they be considered to apply gen- 
erally. Tariuffe has been always a disgusting play to me to see, in spite of ita 
sense and wit ; and so, instead of printing, here or elsewhere, a few stories of the Tar. 
tuffe kind which I have heard in Ireland, the best way will be to try and forget them. 
It is an awful thing to say of any man walking under God's sun by the side of us, 
" You are a hypocrite, lying as you use the Most Sacred Name, knowing that you lie 
while you use it." Let it be the privilege of any sect that is so minded, to imagine 
that there is perdition in store for aU the rest of God's creatures who do not think with 
them ; but the easy countercharge of hypocrisy, which the world has been in the habit 
of making in its turn, is surely just as fatal and bigoted an accusation, as any that the 
sects make against the world. 

What has this disquisition to do apropos of a walk on the beach at Portstewart ? 
Why, it may be made here as well as in other parts of Ireland, or elsewhere as well, 
perhaps, as here. It is the most priest-ridden of countries ; Catholic clergymen lord it 
over their ragged flocks, as Protestant preachers, lay and clerical, over their more gen. 
teel co-religionists. Bound to inculcate peace and good-will, their whole life is one of 
enmity and distrust. 

Walking away froin the little bay and the disquisition which has somehow been 
raging there, we went across some wild dreary highlands to the neighboring little town 
of Portrush, where is a neat towm and houses, and a harbor, and a new church too, so 
like the last named place that I thought for a moment we had only made a round, and 
were back again at Portstewart Some gentlemen of the place, and my guide, who 
had a neighborly liking for it, showed me the new church, and seemed to be well pleased 
with the edifice, which is indeed a neat and convenient one, of a rather irregular Gothic. 
The best thing about the church, I think, was the history of it The old church had 
lain some miles off, in the most inconvenient part of the parish, whereupon the clergy. 
man and some of the gentry had raised a subscription in order W build the present 
church. The expenses had exceeded the estimates, or the subscriptions had fallen 
abort of the sums necesaary : and the church, in conaequence, waa opened with a dobK 
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Newtown Limavaddy is the third town in the county of Londondeny. It comprises 
ree well-built streets, the others are inferior ; it is, however, respectably inhabited ; 
I this may be true, as the well-informed Guide-book avers, but I am bound to say diat. 
was thinking of something else as we drove through the town, having fallen eternally 
love during the ten minutes of our stay. Yes, Peggy of Limavaddy, if Barrow and 
glis have gone to Connemara to fall in love with the Misses Flynn, let us be allowed 
come to Ulster and offer a tribute of praise at your feet — at your stockinglese feet, 
Margaret ! Do you remember the October day ('twas the first day of the hard 
eather,) when the way-worn traveller entered your inn ? But the circumstance of 
is passion had better be chronicled in deathless verse. 

PEG OF LIMAVADDY. '^ 



Riding from Coleraine 
(Famed for lovely Kitty.) 

Came a Cockney bound 
Unto Deny city ; 



Weary wa* bis aoul. 
Shivering and nd bs 

Bump'd along the road 
Lecids to Limavaddy. 



Mountains stretched around, 

Gloomy was their tinting, 
And the horse's hoofi 

Made a dismal clinting : 
Wmd upon the heath 

Howling was and piping, 
On the heath and bog, 

Block with many a snipe in : 
*Mid the bogs of black. 

Silver pools were flashing. 
Crows upon their sides 

Picking were and splashing. 
Cockney ou the car 

Closer folds his plaidy. 
Grumbling at the road 

Leads to Limavaddy 



Through the crashing woods 

Autumn brawl'd and bluster*d, 
Tossing round about 

Leaves the hue of mustard ; 
Yonder lay Lough Foyle, ^ 

Which a storm was whipping. 
Covering with mist 

Lake, and shores, and shipping. 
Up and down the hill 

(Nothing could be bolder,) 
Horse went with a raw. 

Bleeding on his shoulder. 
" Where are horses changed 1" 

Said Itotheladdy 
Driving on the box : 
*• Sir, at Limavaddy.*' 



Limavaddy inn's 

But a humble baithouse, 
Where you may procure 

Whiskey and potatoes ; 
Landlord at the door 

Gives a smiling welcome 
To the shivering wighU 

Who to his hotel come. 
Xiandlady within 

Sits and knits a stocking, 
Withawary fttot 

Baby's cradle rocking. 



Presently a maid 

Enters with the liquor, 
(Half a pint of ale 

Frothing in a beaker.) 
Gods ! I didn't know 

What my beating heart meant, 
Hebe^s self I thought 

Enter'd the apartment 
As die came she smiled. 

And the smile bewitching. 
On my word and honor, 

loghted all the kitchen ! 



To the chimney nook. 

Having found admittance. 
Therelwatchapup 

Playing with two kittens ; 
(Playing round the tire. 

Which of blazing turf is. 
Roaring to the pot 

I Which bubbles with the murphies ;) 
And the cradled babe 

Fond the mother nursed it. 
Singing it a song 

As she twirts the worsted ! 



With a curtsey neat 

Greeting the new-oomer, 
Lovely, smiling Peg 

Ofieis me the rummer : 
But my trembling hand 

Up the beaker tilted. 
And the ghiss of ale 

Every drop I spilt it: 
Spilt it every drop • 

(Dames, who read my voiumet. 
Pardon such a word,) 

On my whatd'yecall 'ems ! 



Up and down the stair 

Two more young ones patter 
(Twins were never seen 

Dirtier nor falter;) 
Both have mottled legs, 

Both have snubby noses. 
Both liave-Here the host 

Kindly interposes : 
" Sure you must be froze 

With the slast and hail, sir. 
So will you have some pancfa. 

Or wiU you have MOM ak. nr r 



Witnessing the sight 

Of that dire disaster. 
Out began to laugh 

Missis, maid, and master: 
Such a merry peal. 

'Specially Miss Peg's was, 
(As the glass of ale 

Trickling down my legs was,) 
That the joyful sound 

Of that lingiag laughter 
Echoed in my ears 

Maoy a loot dt7 after. 
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Such a silver pflftl! 

In Um meadowt listeninr. 
You who've heard the beik 

Ringing to aehristeoing ; 
Tou who ever heard 

Cuadori pretty. 




Smfling Hkean ancd 

Singing " Gwvinetti,** 
Fancjr Peggy*i laucb. 

Sweet, and dear, and cheerful. 
At iny pantaloons 

With hatf«-pint of beer full ! 

When the laugh waa done. 

Peg, the pretty hussy. 
Moved about the room 

WonderfttUybusy; 
Now ihe looks to see 

If the kettle keep hot. 
Now she rubs the spoons. 

Now she cleans the teapot : 
Now she sets the cups 

Trimly and secure. 
Now she scours a pot * 

And so it was I drew her. 

Thus it was I drew her 

Scouring of a kettle,* 
(Faith ! her bhishing cheeks 

Redden'd on the metal !) 
Ah ! but 'tis in vain 

That I try to sketch it ; 
The pot perhaps is like. 

But Peggy's face is wretched. 
No : the best of lead. 

And of Indian rubber. 
Never could depict 

That sweet kettle-scrubber ! 

See her as she mores ! 

Scarce the ground she touches. 
Airy as a fay. 

Gracefal as a duchess ; 
Bare her rounded arm. 

Bare her little leg is, 
Vestris never show'd 

Ankles like to Peggy *s ; 
Braided is her hair. 

Soil her look and modest. 
Slim her little waist 

Comfortably boddiced. 



This I do declare, 

Happy is the laddy 
Who the heart can share 

Of Peg of Limavaddy ; 
Manied if she were. 

Blest would be the daddy 
Of the children fair 

Of Peg of Limavaddy. 
Beauty is not rare 

In the land of Paddy, 
Far beyond compare 

Is Peg of Limavaddy. ' 



Citizen or squire, 

Tory, Whig, or Radi- 
cal would all desire 

Peg of Limavaddy 
Hud I Homer's fire. 

Or that of Sergeant Taddy, 
Meetly I'd admire! 

Peg of Limavaddy. 
And till I expire, 

Or till I grow mad, 1 
Will sing unto my lyre 
(. Peg of Limavaddy ! 



CHAPTER XVI. 

TEMPLEMOTLE — ^DERRT. 

From Newtown Limavaddy to Deny, the traveller has many wild and noble pros, 
peels of Lough Foyle and the plains and mountains round it, and of scenes which may 
possibly in this country be still more agreeable to him — of smiling cultivation and com- 
fortable well-built villages, such as are only too rare in Ireland. Of a great part of this 
district, the London Companies are landlords— the best of landlords, too, according to 
the report I could gather ; and their good stewardship shows itself especially in thuBneat 
villages of Muff and Ballikelly, through both of which I passed. In Ballikelly besides 

* The late Mr. Pope representi Canuila as " scouring the plain,'' an absurd and useless task P^»v* 
pation with the kettle is much more simple and noble. The second line of this poem (wheroof tha au^ * ^^^ 
to deny an obUgation.) is from the eelebrat«d Frithiof of Esaios Tigner. A maidea is serving wawSmT t^'JST 
and is standing by a shield-" Und die Runde dee.Schildes ward wie das Hilgdelain roth.'Cperii2?SL .i^^- 
^be best thing in both poems. •»•«»■•»• uieaijoTiii 



bumerous simple, stout, brick-built dwellings for the peasantry, with their shining win. 
dows and trim garden-plots, is a Presbyterian meeting-house, so well-built, substantial, 
and handsome, so different from the lean, pretentious, sham-Gothlc, ecclesiastical edifi. 
ces which have been erected of late years in Ireland, that it canH fail to strikoi the tour- 
ist who has made architecture his study or his pleasure. The gentlemen's seats in the 
district are numerous and handsome ; and the whole movement along the road beto. 
kened cheerfulness and prosperous activity. 

As the carman had no other passengers but myself, he made no objection to carry 
me a couple of miles out of his way, through the village of Muff, belonging to the Gro- 
cers of London (and so handsomely and comfortably built by them as to cause aU 
cockneys to excaim, ** Well done our side !") and thence to a very interesting institu- 
tion, which, was established some fifteen yean since in the neighborhood — the Agri- 
cultural Seminary of Templemoyle. It lies on a hill in a pretty wooded country, and 
is most curiously secluded from the world by the tortuousness of the road which ap- 
proaches it. 

Of course it is not my business to report upon the agricultural system practiced there, 
or to discourse on the state of the land or the crops ; the best testimony on this subject 
is the fact, that the institution hired, at a small rental, a tract of land, which was re. 
claimed and farmed, and that of this farm the landlord has now taken possession, 
leaving the young farmers to labor on a new tract of land, for which they pay five times 
as much rent as for their former holding. But though a person versed in agriculture 
could give a far more satisfactory account of the place than one to whom such pursuits 
are quite unfamiliar, there is a great deal about the establishment which any citizen can 
remark on ; and he must be a very dlMcult cockney indeed who won't be pleased here. 

After winding in and out, and up and down, and round about the eminence on which 
the house stands, we at last found an entrance to it, by a court-yard, neat, well-built, 
and spacious, where are the stables and numerous offices of the farm. The scholars 
were at dinner off a comfortable meal of boiled beef, potatoes, and cabbages, when I 
arrived ; a master was reading a book of history to them : and silence, it appears, is 
preserved during the dinner. Seventy scholars were here assembled, some young and 
some expanded into six feet and whiskers — all, however, are made to maintain exactly 
the same discipline, whether whiskered or not. 

The " head farmer" of the school, Mr. Campbell, a very intelligent Scoth gentleman, 
was good enough to conduct me over the place and the farm, and to give a history of 
the establishment and the course pursued there. The Seminary was founded in 1827, 
by the North-west of Ireland Society, by members of which and others, about three 
thousand pounds were subscribed, and the buildings of the school erected. These are 
spacious, simple, and comfortable ; there is a good stone house, with airy dormitorier, 
school-rooms, &c., and large and convenient offices. The establishment had, at first, 
some difficulties to contend with, and for some time did not number more than thirty 
pupils. At present, there are seventy scholars, pa3ring ten pounds a year, with which 
sum, and the labor of the pupils on ^e farm, and the produce of it, the school is en- 
tirely supported. The leader will, perhaps, like to see an extract from the Report of 
the School, which contains mere details regarding it. 
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On Tiieiday B conuneneee work in the moteing and A at idiool, andio iMi altenuite dan. 

Bach clan i« again subdivided into tlue^ dividont, over each of wliieh is placed a monitor selected fiom tbf$ 
iteadiest and best inlbnned boys; lie leoeives the Hted Fumer^ directions asto the work to be done, andsdper- 
taMDds his party while »edhniitaff It 

la wJalK the time of UOwr peMteoed aeeoriiuto tlM iBBCth of thr day« and the hoqnat Khc^ 

In wetdays, whea:the boys cannot work out. afiaie leqoiiid tp attend school. 
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DIETART. 

BiWAOA«^Btev«<miio«ofo*tiiiMamadtlniUmboat-OMpiiilofiw«itm 

DiiiKBii-Sunday-Three quaiien of a pound of beef ttewwl with pepper and oofone. or ooft-fetlf poodtf 

eoroed beef with cabbajte. and three and one-half poonde of polatoM. 

Monday-One-half pound of pickled beef, three and a hatf pounds of p ot at oee o— pint of bottenulk. 
ToeKiaF-Broth made of one-half pound of beef; with leeks, cabbage, and paial«r. and three and a hdf 

"^mdMsday^Two ounces of butter, eight ounces of oatmeal made toto braad, three and ooe-half pouadiaf 
potatoes, and one pint of sweet milk. .-,^ .*^ 

Thuisday-Half a pound of pickled pork, with cabbage or tnmips. and three end a half pouode of petatsa 

Friday— Two ounces of butter, eight ounces wheat meal made into bread, one pint of aweet milkoc fiek 
buttermilk, three and a half pounds of potatoes. , , . ^ * , 

Saturday— Two ounces of butter, one pound of potatoes mashed, eight ooncea of wheat meal made wtt 
bread, two and a half pounds of potatoes, one pint of buttermflk. 

StTPKR— In summer, flummery made of one pound of oatmeal seeds, and one pint of sweet miljc. la wioia. 
three and a half poun^ of potatoes and one pint of buttermilk or sweet nuUu 

RULES FOE THE TEMPLEMQYLE SCHOOL. 

1 The pupib axe required to say their prayers in the morning, before leaving the dormitorr, and at sight, bsfae 
retiring to rest, each separately, and after the manner to which he has been habituated. 

2. The pupils are required to wash their hands and faces before the commencement ef bn sintee in the moceiic. 
on returning from agricultural labor, and after dinner. 

& The pupils ate required to pay the strictest attention to their instructors, both diizing the horns of agricakniil 
and literary occupation. 

4. Strife, disobedience, inattention, or any description of riotous or disorderly conduct, is pnnishabie byeita 
labor or confinement, as directed by the Committee, according to circumstaneee. 

§. Diligent and respectful behavior, continued for a considerable time, will be rewarded by oecasiooal pa- 
mission for the pupil so distinguished to visit his home. 

6. No pupil, on obtaining leave of absence, shall presume to cmtinue it for a longer period than that pn- 
seribf d to him on leavin? the Seminary. ' 

7. During their rural labor, the pupils are to consider themselves amenable to the authority of their Agn- 
cnltural Instructor alone, and during their attendance in the school-room, to that of their Xateiary laatfecMr 
alone. 

8 Non-attendance during any pan of the time allotted either for literary or agricultural employment, willte 
po«iished as a serious offence. 

9. During the hours of recreation the pupils are to be under the superintendence of their instmeton, and aot 
suffered to pass beyond the limits of the farm, except under their guidance, or vrith a written perrnvsion fioa 
one of them. 

10. The pupils are required to make up their beds and keep those clothes, not in immediate use. neatly folded 
up in their trunks, and be particular in never suffering any garment, book, implement or orher article bdonginr 
to or used by them, to lie about in a slovenly or disorderly manner. 

11. Respect to superiors, and gentleness of demeanor, both among the pupils themselves and toward the ssr 
vants and li. borers of the establishment, are particularly insisted upon.and will be considered a prominent gteood 
of approbation and reward. 

12. On Sundays the pupils are required to attend their respective places of worship, accompanied by their 
Instructors or Monitors : end it is earnestly recommended to them, to employ apartof tho remainder of the 
day insincerely reading the Word of God, and in such other devotional exercises as their respective minhtw 
may point out 

At certain periods of the year, when all hands are required, such as harvest, &c., the 
literary labors of the scholars are stopped, and they are all in the field. On the present 
occasion, we followed them into a potatoe field, where an army of them were employed 
dig^ng out the potatoes ; while another regiment were trenchin^-in elsewhere for the 
winter : the boys were leading the carts to and fro. To reach the potatoes we had to 
pass a field, part of which was newly ploughed : the ploughing was the work of the 
boys, too ; one of them being left with an experienced ploughman for a fortnight at a 
time, in which space the lad can acquire some practice in the art. Among the potatoes 
and the boys digging them, I observed a number of girls, taking them up as dug and 
removing the soil from the roots. Such a society for seventy young men, would, in any 
other country in the world, be not a little dangerous ; but Mr. Campbell said that no 
instance of harm iiad ever occurred in consequence, and I believe his statement may be 
fully relied on : the whole country bears testimony to this noble purity of morals. Is 
there any other in Europe which in this point can compare with it ? 

In winter the farm works do not occupy the pupils so much, and they give more time 
to their literary studies. They got a good English education ; they are grounded in 
arithmetic and mathematics ; and I saw a good map of an adje^cent farm, made from 
actual survey by one of the pupils. Some of them are goiod drautghtemen likewise, but 
of their performances I could see no specimen, the artists being abroad, occupied wisely 
in digging the potatoes. 

And here, apropos, not of the school but of potatoes, let me tell a potatoe story which 
is, I think, to the purpose, wherever it is told. In the county of iVIayo a gentleman by 
the name of Crofton is a landed proprietor, in whose neighborhood great distress pre. 
vailed among tho peasantry during the spring and summer, whea the potatoes of die laac 
year were consumed, and before those of the present season wore up ; Mr. Crofton fcy 



^KMPLEMOTLB OR BtONT iM. 

liberal donations on his own part, and by a subscription which was set on foot among 
]us friends in England as well as in Ireland, was enabled to collect a sum of money 
sufiicient to purchase meal for the people, which was given to them, or sold at very low 
prices, until the pressure of want was withdrawn, and the blessed potatoe crop came in. 
Some time in October, a smart night's frost made Mr. Crofton think that it was time to 
take in and pit his own potatoes, and he told his steward to get laborers accordingly. 

Next day, on going to the potatoe-grounds, he found the whole fields swarming with 
people ; the whole crop was out of the ground, and again under it, pitted and covered, 
and the people gone, in a few hours. It was as if the fidries that we read of in the Irish 
legends, as coming to the aid of good people and helping them in their labors, had taken 
a liking to this good landlord, and taken in his harvest for him. Mr. Crofton, who 
knew who h^s helpers had been, sent the steward to pay them their day's wages, and to 
thank them at the same time for having come to help him at a time when their labor 
was so useful to him. One and all refused a penny ; and their spokesman said, " They 
wished they could do more for the likes of him or his family." I have heard of many 
conspiracies in this country ; is not this one as worthy to be told as any of them ? 

Round the house of Templemoyle is a pretty garden which the pupils take pleasure 
in cultivating, filled not with fruit (for this, though there are seventy gardeners, the 
superintendent said somehow seldom reached a ripe state) but with kitchen herbs, and 
a few beds of pretty flowers, such as are best suited to cottage horticulture. Such 
simple carpenters' and masons* work as the young men can do is likewise confided to 
them ; and though the dietary may appear to the Englishman as rather a scanty one, 
and though the English lads certainly make at first very wry faces at the stirabout por- 
ridge (as they naturally will when first put in the presence of that abominable mixture,) 
yet after a time, strange to say, they begin to find it actually palatable ; and the best 
proof of the excellence of the diet is, that nobody is ever ill in the institution : colds and 
fevers, the ailments of lazy gluttonous gentility, are unknown ; and the doctor's bill for 
the last year, for seventy pupils, amounting to thirty-five shillings. beati agricoliculcB ! 
You do not know what it is to feel a little uneasy after half-a-crown's worth of rasp- 
berry tarts, as lads do at the best public schools ; you don't know in what majestic 
polished hexameters the Roman poet has described your pursuits ; you are not fagged 
and flogged into Latin and Greek at the cost of two hundred pounds a-year. Let these 
be the privileges of your youthful betters ; meanwhile, content yourselves with thinking 
that you are preparing for a profession, while they are not ; that you are learning some- 
thing useful, while they, for the most part, are not ; for after all, as a man grows old in 
the world, old and fat, cricket is discovered not to be any longer very advantageous to 
him— even to have pulled in the Trinity boat does not in old age amount to a substan- 
tial advantage ; and though to read a Greek play be an immense pleasure, yet it must 
be confessed few enjoy it. In the first place, of the race of Etonians, and Harrovians, 
and Carthusians that one meets in the world, very few can read the Greek ; of those iew 
— there are not, as I believe, any considerable majority of poets. Stout men in the 
bow-windows of clubs (for such young Etonians by time become) are not generally re- 
markable for a taste for iEschylus.* You do not hear much poetry in Westminster 
Hall, or I believe at the bar-tables afterwards ; and if occasionally, in the House of 
Commons, Sir Robert Peel lets oft* a quotation — a pocket-pistol wadded vrith a leaf torn 
ou* of Horace— depend on it it is only to astonish the country gentlemen who don't 
understand him : and it is my firm conviction that Sir Robert no more cares for poetry 
than you or I do. 

Such thoughts will suggest themselves to a man who has had the benefit of what is 
called an education at a public school in England, when he sees seventy lads from all 
parts of the empire learning what his Latin poets and philosophers have informed him 
is the best of all pursuits — finds them educated at one-twentieth part of the cost which 
has been bestowed on his precious person ; orderly without the necessity of submitting 
to degrading personal punishment ; young, and full of health and blood, though vice is 
unknown among them ; and brought up decently and honestly to know the things 
which it is good for them in their profession to know. So it is, however: all the world 
is improving except the gentleman. There are at this present writing five hundred boys 
at Eton, kicked, and licked, and bullied, by another hundred — scrubbing shoes, running 
errands, making false concords, and (as if that were a natural consequence !) putting 
their posteriors on a block for Dr. Hawtrey to lash at ; and still calling it education. 
They are proud of it — ^good heavens ! absolutely vain of it ; as what dull barbarians 
are not proud of their dulness and barbarism ? They call it the good old English 
system : nothing like classics, says Sir John, to give a boy a taste, you know, and a 

* And then, how much Latin and Groek does the public school-bor know ? Abo, does be know aDytbinf 
•lie, and whati Jb it histoiTi or geography, or mathematius, or divinity. 
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habit of reading—CSir John, who reads the Racing Calendar, and belongs to a noe of 
men of all the world the least given to reading!) — it's the good old English system; 
every boy fights for himself— hardens *em, eh, Jack ? Jack grins, and helps himaelf to 
another glass of claret, and presently tells you how Tibs and Miller fought for an boor 
and twenty minutes " like good uns." . . . Let us come to an end, however, « 
this moralizing ; the car-driver has brought the old raw.shouldered horse out of (he 
stable, and says it is time to be off again. 

Before quitting Tcmplemoyle, one thing more may be said in its favor. It is one of 
the very few public establishments in Ireland where pupils of the two religious dcnori 
nations are received, and where no religious disputes have taken place. The popSe 
are called upon, morning and evening, to say their prayers privately. On Sunday eidi 
division, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, and Episcopalian, is marched to its proper 
place of worship. The pastors of each sect may visit their young flock when bc 
inclined ; and the lads devote the Sabbath evening to reading the books pointed out to 
them by their clergymen. 

Would not the Agricultural Society Ireland, the success of ^whose peaceful Ubon 
for the national prosperity every Irish newspaper I read brings some new indicatioD, 
do well to show some mark of its sympathy for this excellent institution of Temple' 
moyle ? A silver medal given by the Society to the most deserving pupil of the yeir, 
would be a great object of emulation among the young men educated at the place, ani 
would be almost a certain passport for the winner in seeking for a situation in after lift 
I do not know if similar seminaries exist in England. Other seminaries of a like 
nature have been tried in this country, and have failed : but English country gentlemeB 
cannot, I should think, find a better object of their attention than this school ; and oiii 
farmers would surely find such establishments of great benefit to them : where their 
children might procure a sound literary education at a small charge, and at the same 
time be made acquainted with the latest improvements in their profession. I canH 
help saying here, once more, what I have said apropos of the excellent school at Dan- 
dalk, and begging the English middle classes to think of the subject. If Govemmeni 
will not act (upon what never can be effectual, perhaps, until it become a natioial 
measure,) let small communities act for themselves, and tradesmen and the middle 
classes set up cheap proprietary schools. Will country newspaper editors into whoac 
hands this book may fall, be kind enough to speak upon this hint, and extract the tables 
of the Templemoyle and Dundalk establishments, to show how, and with whatsmill 
means, boys may be well, soundly, and humanely educated — not brutally as some oi 
us have been, under the bitter fagging and the shameful rod. It is no pica for the 
barbarity that use has made us accustomed to it ; and in seeing these institutions for 
humble lads, where the system taught is at once useful, manly, and kindly, and thinking 
of what I had undergone in my own youth — of the frivolous monkish trifling in which 
it ^as wasted, of the brutal tyranny to which it was subjected — I could not look at the 
lads but with a sort of envy : please God, their lot will be shared by thousands of theii 
equals and their betters before long ! 

It was a proud day for Dundalk, Mr. Thackeray well said, when at the end of one 
of the vacations there, fourteen English boys, and an Englishman with his little son in 
his hand, landed from the Liverpool packet, and, walking through the streets of the 
town, went into the school-house quite happy. This was a proud day in trath for i 
distant Irish town, and I canH help saying that I grudge them the cause of their pride 
somewhat. Why should there not be schools in England as good, and as cheap and 
as happy ? 

It, With this, shaking Mr. Campbell gratefully by the hand, and begging all Emdish 
tourists to go and visit his establishment, we trotted off for Londonderry leaving it i 
about a mile's distance from the town, and at the pretty lodge of Saint Columb's.i 
letter, which was the cause of much delightful hospitality. 

Saint Columb's Chapel, the walls of which still stand picturesquely in Sir Geonn 
HUrs park, and from which that gentleman's seat takes its name, was here since Ae 
sixth century. It is but fair to give precedence to the mention of the old abbev which 
was the father, as it would seem, of the town. The approach to the latter from thwe 
quarters, certainly, by which various avenues I had occasion to see it, is always noble. 
We had seen the spire of the cathedral peering over the hills for four mUes on our waf : 
it stands, a stalwart and handsome building, upon an eminence, round which the oW- 
fashioned stout red houses of the town cluster, girt in with the ramparts and walls thai 
kept out James's soldiers of old. Quays, factories, huge red warehouses, have ffiowB 
round this famous old barrier, and now stretch along the river. A coui^e of laiis 
steamers and other craft, lay within the bridge ; and, as we passed over fliat i^ 
wooden edifice, stretching eleven hundred feet across the noble expanse of theFoyk, 
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we heard tlong the quays a great thundering and clattering of iron.work in an endlmoas 
steam frigate which has been built in Derry, and seems to lie alongside a whole street 
of houses. The suburb, too, through which we passed was bustling and comfortable ; 
and the view was not only pleasing from its natural beauties, but has a manly, thriving, 
honest air of prosperity, which is no bad feature, surely, for a landscape. 

Nor does the town itself, as one enters it, belie, as many other Irish towns do, its first 
flourishing look. It is not splendid, but comfortable ; a brisk movement m the streets : 
good downright shops, without particularly grand titles ; few beggars. Nor have the 
common people, as they address you, that eager smile — ^that manner of compound 
fawning and swaggering, which an Englishman finds in the townspeople of the West 
and South. As in the North of England, too, when compared with other districts, the 
people are greatly more familiar, though by no means disrespectful to the stranger. 

On the other hand, after such a commerce as a traveller has with the race of waiters, 
Dostboys, porters, and the like (and it may be that the vast race of postboys, &c., whom 
I did not see in the north, are quite unlike those imlucky specimens with whom I came 
in contact,) I was struck by their excessive greediness after the traveller's gratuities, 
and their fierce dissatisfaction if not sufficiently rewarded. To the gentleman who 
brushed my clothes at the comfortable hotel at Belfast, and carried my bags to ths 
eoach, I tendered the sum of two shillings, which seemed to me quite a sufficient 
reward for his services ; he battled and bawled with me for more, and got it too ; for a 
street-dispute with a porter calls together a number of delighted bystanders, whose 
remarks and company are by no means agreeable to a solitary gentleman. Then, again, 
was the famouse case of Boots of Ballycastle, which, being upon the subject, I may as 
well mention here : Boots of Ballyeastle, that romantic little village near the Giant's 
Causeway, had cleaned a pair of shoes for me certainly, but declined either to brush 
my clothes, or to carry down my two carpet bags to the car, leaving me to perform 
those offices for myself, which I did, and indeed they were not very difficult. But 
immediately I was seated on the car,»Mr. Boots stepped forward, and wrapped a mack* 
intosh very considerately round me, and begged me at the same time to ** remember him." 

There was an old beggar-woman standing by, to whom I had a desire to present a 
penny ; and having no coin of that value, I begged Mr. Boots, out of a sixpence which 
I tendered to him, to subtract a penny, and present it to the old lady in question. Mr. 
Boots took the money, looked at me, and his countenance, not naturally good-humored, 
assumed an expression of the most indignant contempt and hatred as he said, " I'm 
thinking I've no call to give my money away. Sixpence is my right for what I've done." 

" Sir," says I, " you must remember that you did but black one pair of shoes, and 
that you blacked them very badly too." 

" Sixpence is my right," says Boots, " a gentleman would give me sixpence !" and, 
though I represented to him that a pair of shoes might be blacked in a minute — ^that 
fivepence a minute was not usual wages in the country — that many gentlemen, half- 
pay officers, briefless barristers, unfortunate literary gentlemen, would gladly black 
twelve pair of shoes per diem if rewarded with five shillings for so doing, there was no 
means of convincing Mr. Boots. I then demanded back Ae sixpence, which proposal, 
however, he declined, saying, after a struggle, he would give the money, but a gentle, 
man would have given sixpence ; and so left me with furious rage and contempt. 

As for the city of Derry, a carman who drove me one mile out to dinner at a gentle- 
man's house, where he himself was provided with a comfortable meal, was dissatisfied 
with eighteenpence, vowing that " a dinner job" was always paid half-a-crown, and not 
only asserted this, but continued to assert it for a quarter of an hour with the most noble 
though unsuccessful perseverance. A second car-boy, to whom I gave a shilling for a 
drive of two miles altogether, attacked me because I gave the other boy eighteenpence ; 
and the porter who brought my bags fifty yards from tho coach, entertained me with a 
dialogue that lasted at least a couple of minutes, and said, ** I should have Had sixpence 
for carrying one of »em." 

For the car which carried me two miles the landlord of the inn made me pay the sum 
of five shillings. He is a godly landlord, has bibles in the cofiee-room, the drawing* 
room, and every bed-room in the house, with this inscription— 

UT MIGRATURUS HABITA. 

THE traveller's TRtTS REFX7G1 

Jones's Hotel, Londondeny. 

This piottt double or triple entendre, the reader will, no doubt, admlrei^tke fimt 
simile establishing the resemblance between this life and an inn ; the seeond aUegoi]^ 
sliowin; ^t the inn tnd tiie bible u? both the traveller's xeAigc* 
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In life we are in death — the hotel in question is about as gay as a family vault : a 
severe figure of a landlord, in seedy black, is occasionally seen in the dark passages or 
on the creaking old stairs of the black inn. He does not bow to you — very few land- 
lords in Ireland condescend to acknowledge their guests — he only warns you — a silent 
solemn gentleman who boks to be something between a clergyman and a sexton — " ut 
migraturus habita !" — ^the " migraturus" was a vast comfort in the clause. 

It must, however, be said, for the consolation of future travellers, that when at even- 
ing, in the old lonely parlor of the inn, the great gaunt fireplace is filled with coals, two 
dreary funereal candles and sticks glimmering upon the old-fashioned round table, the 
rain pattering fiercely without, the wind roaring and thumping in the streets, this worthy 
gentleman can produce a pint of port wine for the use of his migratory giiest, which 
causes the latter to be almost reconciled to the cemetery in which he is resting himself, 
and he finds himself, to his surprise, almost cheerful. There is a mouldy.looking old 
kitchen, too, which, strange to say, s^nds out an excellent comfortable dinner, so that 
the sensation of fear gradually wears off. 

As in Chester, the ramparts of the town form a pleasant promenade ; and the batte. 
ries, with a few of the cannon, are preserved, with which the stout *prentice boys of 
Deny seat ofif king James in *88. The guns bear the names of the London Companiee 
—venerable cockney titles ! It is pleasant for a Londoner to read them, and see how, 
at a pinch, the sturdy citizens can do their work. 

The public buildings of Derry are, I think, among the best I have seen in Ireland ; 
and the Lunatic Asylum, especially, is to be pointed out as a model of neatness and 
comfort. When will the middle classes be allowed to send their own afi[licted relatives 
to public institutions of this excellent kind, where violence is never practiced — where it 
is never to the interest of the keeper of the Asylum to exaggerate his patient's malady, 
or to retain him in durance, for the sake of tlie enormous sums which the sufferer's 
relatives are made to pay ? The gentry of three counties which contribute to the Asy- 
lum have no such resource for members of their own body, should any be so afflicted — the 
condition of entering this admirable Asylum is, that the patient must be a pauper, and 
on this account he is supplied with every comfort and the best curative means, and his 
relations are in perfect security. Are the rich in any way so lucky? and if not, 
why not ? 

The rest of the occurrences at Deny belong, unhappily, to the domain of private life, 
and though very pleasant to recall, arc not honestly to be printed. Otherwise, what 
popular descriptions might be written of the hospitalities of St. Columb's, of the jovial- 
ities of the mess of the — th Regiment, of the speeches made and the songs sung, and 
the devilled turkey at twelve o'clock, and the head-ache afterwards ; all which events 
could be described in an exceedingly facetious manner. But these amusements are to 
be met with in every other part of her Majesty's dominions ; and the only point which 
may be mentioned here as peculiar to this part of Ireland, is the difference of the man. 
ner of the gentry to that in the South. The Northern manner is far more English than 
that of the other provinces of Ireland — ^whether it is better for being English io a ques. 
tion of taste, of which an Englishman can scarcely be a fair judge. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

DUBLIN AT LAST. 

A WEDDiNa party that went across Derry Bridge to the sound of bell and cannon, haa 
to flounder through a thick coat of frozen snow, that covered the slippery planks, and 
the hills round about were whitened over by the same inclement material. Nor was 
the weather, implacable toward young lovers and unhappy buckskinned postillions 
shivering in white favors, at all more polite toward the passengers of her Majesty's 
mail that runs from Derry to Ballyshannon. 

Hence the aspect between those two places can only be described at the rate of nine 
miles an hour, and from such points of observation as may be had through a coach- 
window starred with ice and mud. While horses were changed we saw a very dirty 
town called Strabane ; and had to visit the old house of the O'Donnels in Donegal du- 
ring a quarter of an hour's pause that the coach made tfiere — and vnth an umbrelhi 
over head. The pursuit of the picturesque under umbrellas, let us leave to more ven- 
turesome suuls : the finfe weather of the finest season known for many long years in 
Ireland was over, and I thought with a great deal of yearning of Pat the waiter, at the 
Shelboume Hotel, Stephen's Green, Dubhn, and the gas lamps, and the covered cara, 
and the good dinners to which they take you. 
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Farewell theii, wild Donegal, and ye stem passes through which the astonished 
traveller windeth ! Farewell Ballyshannon, and thy salmon-leap, and thy bar of sand, 
over which the white head of the troubled Atlantic was peeping! Likewise, adieu to 
Lough Erne and its numberless green islands, and winding river-lake, and wavy fur-clad 
hills ! Good bye, moreover, neat EnniskiMcn, aver the bridge and churches whereof the 
sun peepeth as the coach starteth from liie inn ! See how he shines now on Lord Bel- 
morels stately palace and park, with gleaming porticos and brilliant grassy chases: now, 
behold he is yet higher in the heavens, as the twanging horn proclaims the approach to 
beggarly Cavan, where a beggarly breakfast awaits the hungry voyager. Snatching up 
a roll wherewith to satisfy the pangs of hunger, sharpened by the mockery of breakfast, 
the tourist now hastens in his arduous course, tiirough Virginia, Kells, Navan, by Tara's 
threadbare mountain, and Skreen*s green hill ; day darkens, and a hundred thousand 
lamps twinkle in the gray horizon — see above the darkling trees a stumpy column rise, 
see on its base the name of Wellington (though this, because 'tis night, thou can'st not 
see,) and cry, " It is the Ph&ynix."* On and on, across the iron-bridge, and through 
the streets (dear streets, though dirty, to the citizen's heart how dear you be !) and, lo, 
now with a bump, the dirty coach stops at the seedy inn, six ragged porters battle for 
the bags, six wheedling carmen recommend their cars, and (giving first the coachman 
eighteenpence) the cockney says, " Drive, car-boy, 'to the Shelbourne." 

And so having reached Dublin — and seeing the ominous 160 which figures upon the 
last page, it becomes necessary to curtail the observations which were to be made upon 
that city : which surely ought to have a volume to itself — the humors of Dublin at least 
require so much space. For instance, there was the dinner at the Kildare-street Club, 
or the hotel opposite-^-the dinner in Trinity College Hall — that at a Mr. , the pub- 
lisher's, where a dozen of the literary men* of Ireland were assembled — and those (say 
50,) with Harry Lorrequer himself, at his mansion of Templeogue. What a favorable 
opportunity to discourse upon the peculiarities of Irish character ! to describe men of 
letters, of fashion, and university dons ! Sketches of these personages may be pre- 
pared, and sent over to Mrs. Sigoumey in America (who will of course not print 
them,) but the English habit does not allow of these happy communications between 
writers and the public ; and the author who wishes to dine again at his friend's cost, 
must needs have a care how he puts him in print. 

Suffice it to say, that at Kildare-street, we had white neckcloths, black waiters, wax- 

candles, and some of the best wine in Europe ; at Mr. , the publisher's, wax-candles, 

and some of the best wine in Europe ; at Mr. Lever's, wax-candles, and some of the 
best wine in Europe ; at Trinity College — but there is no need to mention what took 
place at Trinity College ; for on returning to London, and recounting the circumstances 

of tlie repast, my friend B , a Master of Arts of that university, solemnly declared 

the thing was impossible : no stranger could dine at Trinity College ; it was too great 
a privilege — in a word, he would not believe the story, nor will he to this day ; and 
why, therefore, tell it in vain? I am sure if the Fellows of colleges in Oxford and 
Cambridge were told that the Fellows of T. C. D. only drink beer at dinner, they would 
not believe that. Such, however, was the fact, or may be it was a dream, which was 
followed by another dream of about four-and-twenty seated round a common-room table 
after dinner ; and, by a subsequent vision, of a tray of oysters in the apartments of a 
tutor of the University, sometime before midnight. Did we swallow them or not ? the 
oysters are an open question. 

Of the Catholic College of Maynooth, I must likewise speak briefly, for the reason 
that an accurate description of that establishment would be of necessity so disagreeable, 
that it is best to pass it over in a few words. An Irish Union-house is a palace to it. Ruin 
so needless, filth so disgusting, such a look of lazy squalor, no Englishman who has not 
seen can conceive. Lecture-room and dining-hall, kitchen and students'-room were all 
the same. I shall never forget the sight of scores of shoulders of mutton lying on the 
filthy floor in the former, or the view of a bed and dressing-table that I saw in the other. 
Let the next Maynooth grant include a few shillings'-worth of whitewash and a few 
hundred-weights of soap ; and if to this be added a half-score of drill-sergeants to see 
that the students appear clean at lecture, and to teach them to keep their heads up and 
to look people in the face. Parliament will introduce some cheap reforms into the semi- 
nary, which were never needed more than here. Why should the place be so shame- 
fully ruinous and foully dirty ? Lime is cheap, and water plenty at the canal hard by. 
Why should a stranger, after a week's stay in the country, be able to discover a priest 
by the scowl of his face, and his doubtful downcast manner ? Is it a point of discipline 
that his reverence should be made to look as ill-humored as possible ? And I hope 
these words will not be taken hostilely. It would have been quite as easy, and more 
pleasant to say the contrary, had the contrary seemed to me to have been the fact ; and 
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to hare declarsd ^t Ae ptiatti were rexoaikable ita dieic « 
their coUege for its extreme tieatnees and cleanfin'ess. 

This oomplaiiit of neglect applies to other public ioBtttntioiis iMsides Magmdoth. Ths 
M^nsion-house, when I saw it, was a yctj dingy abode for the Right H<Miorable M 
Mayor, and that Lord Mayor Mr. O'Gonnell. I saw him in foil cooncil, in a heOlinl 
robe of crimson velvet, ornamented with white satin bows, and sable collar, in an ea* 
mous cocked-hat, like a slice of an eclipsed moon— in the foUowing cootume, in iaei 




The Aldermen and Common Comicil, in a black oak parlor, and at a dingy green table, 
were assembled around him, and a debate of thrilling interest to the town ensned. It 
related, I think, to water-pipes : the great man did not speak publicly, but w^aa occupied 
chiefly at the end of the table, giving audiences to at least a score of clients and 
petitioners. 

The next day I saw him in the famous Corn Exchange. The building without has a 
substantial look, but the hall within is rude, dirty, and ilUkept. Hundreds of peisooi 
were assembled in the black, steaming place ; no inconsiderable share of frieze-coatt 
were among them ; and many small repealers, who could but lately have assumed their 
breeches, ragged as they were. Those kept up a great chorus of shouting, and " hear, 
hear !" at every pause in the great repealer's address. Mr. 0*Connell was reading a 
report from his repeal- wardens ; which proved that when repeal took place, commerce 
and prosperity would instantly flow into the country ; its innumerable harbors would 
be filled with countless ships, its immense water-power would be directed to the turning 
of myriads of mills : its vast energies and resources brought into full action. At the 
end of the report, three cheers were given for repeal, and in the midst of a great shoot- 
ing Mr. O'Connell leaves the room. 

" Mr. Quiglan, Mr. Quiglan," roars an aide-de-camp to the door-keeper, *« a covered 
kyar for the Lard Mayre." The covered car came ; I saw his lordship get into it 
Next day he was Lord Mayor no longer ; but Alderman O'Connell in his state-coach, 
with the handsome grays whose manes were tied up with green ribbon, following the 
new Lord Mayor to the right honorable inauguration. Javelin men, city raarshala 
(looking like military undertakers,) private carriages, glass-cocuihes, cars, covered and 
uncovered, and thousands of yelling ragamuffins, formed the civic procession of that 
faded, worn-out, insolvent, old Dublin Corporation. 
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Hie walls of this city Had been placarded with huge notices to 'liie pubHe, Aal' 
0*C6nneIl*s rent.day was nt hand ; aiid I went round to all the chapels in town on that 
Sunday (not a little to the scandal of some Protestant friends,) to see the popular behay. 
ior. Every door was barred, of course, with plate^oldeis ; and heaps of pence at the 
humble entrances, and bank-notes at the front gates, told the willingness of the people 
to reward their champion. The car-boy who drove me had paid his little tribute of 
fouxpence at morning mass ; the waiter who brings my breakfast had added to the 
national subecription with his humble shilling ; and the Catholic gentleman with whom 
I dined, and between whom and Mr. O'Connel there is no great love lost, pays his 
annual donation, out of gratitude for old services, and to the man who won Catholic 
Emancipation for Ireland. The piety of the people at the chapels is a sight, too, always 
well worthy to behold. Nor indeed is this religious fervor less in the Protestant places 
of worship : the warmth and attention of the congregation, the enthusiasm with which 
hymns are sung and responses uttered, contrasts curiously with the cool formality of 
worshippers at home. 

The service at St. Patrick's is finely sung ; and the shameless English custom of 
retreating after the anthem, is properly prevented, by locking the gates, and having the 
music after the sermon. The interior of the cathedral itself, however, to an Englishman 
who has seen the neat and beautiful edifices of his own country, will be anything but 
an object of admiration. The greater part of the huge old building is suffered to remain 
in gaunt decay, and with its stalls of sham-Gothic, and the tawdry old rags and gim-^ 
cracks of the " most illustrious order of Saint Patrick" (whose pasteboard helmets, and 
calico baimers, and lath swords, well characterize the humbug of chivalry which they 
are made to represent,) looks like a theatre behind the scenes. " Paddy's Opera," 
however, is a noble performance ; and the Englishman may here listen to a half-hour 
sermon, and in tlie anthem to a bass singer whose voice is one of the finest I ever heard. 

The Drama does not flourish much more in Dublin than in any other part of the 
country. Operatic stars make their appearance occasionally, and managers lose money. 
I was at a fine concert, at which Lablache and others performed, where there were not 
a hundred people in the pit of the pretty theatre, and where the only encore given was 
to a young woman in ringlets and yellow satin, who stepped forward and sung " Com- 
ing through the rye," or some other scientific composition, in an exceedingly small 
voice. On the nights when the regular drama was enacted, the audience was still 
smaller. The theatre of Fishamble street was given up to the performances of the Rev. 
Mr. Greg and his Protestant company, whose soirees I did not attend ; and, at the 
Abbey street theatre, whither I went in order to see, if possible, some specimens of 
the national humor, I found a company of English people ranting through a melodrama, 
the tragedy whereof was the only laughable thing to be witnessed. 

Humbler popular recreations may be seen by the curious. One night I paid two- 
pence to see a puppet-show — such an entertainment as may have been popular a hun- 
dred and thirty years ago, and is described in the Spectator. But the company here 
assembled were not, it scarcely need be said, of the genteel sort. There were a score 
of boys, however, and a dozen of laboring men, who were quite happy and contented 
with the piece performed, and loudly applauded. Then in passing homewards of a 
night, you hear, at the humble public-houses, the sound of many a fiddle, and the stamp 
of feet dancing the good old jig, which is still maintaining a struggle with Teetotalism, 
and, though vanquished now, may rally some day and overcome the enemy. At Kings- 
tow4, especially, the old " fire-worshippers " yet seem to muster pretty strongly ; loud is 
the music to be heard in the taverns there, and the cries of encouragement to the 
dancers. 

Of the numberless amusements that take place in the Phaynixy it is not very neces. 
sary to speak. Here you may behold garrison races, and reviews ; lord-Ueutenants in 
brown great coats : aides-de-camp scampering about in blue ; fat colonels roaring 
"charge" to immense heavy dragoons; dark riflemen lining woods and firing; gal- 
loping cannoneers banging and blazing right and left. Here comes his Excellency the 
Commander-in-chief with his huge feathers, and white hair, and hooked nose ; and 
yonder sits his Excellency the Embassador from the republic of Topinambo, in a glass 
coach, smoking a cigar. The honest Dublinites make a great deal of such small dig- 
nitaries as his excellency of the glass coach : you hear everybody talking of him, and 
asking which is he ; and when presently one of Sir Robert Peel's sons makes his ap- 
pearance on the course, the public rush delighted to look at him. 

They love great folks, those honest Emerald islanders, more intensely than any . 
people I ever heard of, except the Americans. They still cherish the memory of the 
sacred George IV. They chronicle genteel small beer with never-failing assiduity. 
They go In long trains to a sham court— simpering lu tights and bags, with sworcU 
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between their legs. Oh, heaven and earth, what joy ! Why are the Irish noblemen 
absentees ? If Uieir lordships like respect, where would they get it so well as in their 
own country ? 

The Irish noblemen are very likely going through the same delightful routine of duty 
before their real sovereign — ^in real tights and bag-wigs, as it were, performing their 
graceful and lofty duties, and celebrating the august service of the throne. These, 
of course, the true loyal heart can only respect: and I think a drawing-room at St. 
James's the grandest spectacle that ever feasted the eye or exercised the intellect. 
The crown, surrounded by its knights and nobles, its priests, its sages, and their 
respective ladies ; illustrious foreigners, men learned in the law, heroes of land and sea, 
beef-eaters, gold sticks, gentlemen at arms, rallying round the throne and defending it 
with those swords which never knew defeat (and would surely, if tried, secure victory :) 
these are sights and characters which every man must look upon with a thrill of 
respectful awe, and count among the glories of his country. What lady that sees this 
will not confess that she reads every one of the drawing-room costumes, from Majesty 
down to Miss Anna Maria Smith ; and all the names of the presentations from Princ* 
Baccabocksky (by the Russian embassador) to Ensign Stubbs on his appointment ? 

We are bound to read these accounts. It is our pride, our duty as Britons. But 
though one may honor the respect of the aristocracy of the land for the sovereign, yet 
there is no reason why those who are not of the aridtocracy should be aping their bet- 
ters : and the Dublin Castle business has, I cannot but think, a very high-life below- 
stairs look. There is no aristocracy in Dublin. Its magnates are tradesmen — Sir Fiat 
Haustus, Sir Blacker Dosy, Mr. Sergeant Bluebag, or Mr. Counsellor O'Fee. Brass 
plates are their titles of honor, and they live by their boluses or their briefs. What call 
have these worthy people to be dangling and grinning at lord-lieutenants' levees, and 
playing sham aristocracy before a sham sovereign ? Oh, that old humbug of a castle ! 
It is the greatest sham of all the shams in Ireland. 

Although the season may be said to have begun, for the courts are opened, and the 
noblesse de la robe have assembled, I do not think the genteel quarters of the town look 
much more cheerful. They still, for the most part, wear their faded appearance, and 
lean half-pay look. There is the beggar still dawdling here and there. Sound of car- 
riages or footmen do not deaden the clink of the burly policeman's boot heels. You 
may see, possibly, a smutty-faced nursemaid leading out her little charges to walk ; or 
the observer may catch a glimpse of Mick the footman lolling at the door, and grinning 
as he talks to some dubious tradesman. Mick and John are very different characters 
externally and inwardly; profound essays (involving the history of the two countries for 
a thousand years) might be written regarding Mick and John, and the moral and politi- 
cal influences which have developed the flunkeys of the two nations. The friend, too, 
with whom Mick talks at the door is a puzzle to a Londoner. I have hardly ever entered 
a Dublin house without meeting with some such character on my way in or out. He 
looks too shabby for a dun, and not exactly ragged enough for a beggar — a doubtful 
lazy, dirty family vassal — a guerilla footman. I think it is he who maks a great noise, 
and whispering, and clattering, handing in the dishes to Mick from outside of the 
dining-room door. When an Irishman comes to London, he brings Erin with him • and 
ten to one you will find one of these queer retainers about his place. 

London one can only take leave of by degrees: the great town melts away into 
suburbs, which soften, as it were, the parting between the cockney and his darling 
birth-place. But you pass from some of the stately fine Dublin streets straight into the 
country. After No. 46, Eccles Street, for instance, potatoes begin at once. You are 
on a wide green plain, diversified by occasional cabbage plots, by drying grounds white 
vnth chemises, in the midst of which the chartered wind is revelling ; and though in the 
map some fanciful engineer has laid down streets and squares, they exist but on paper; 
nor, indeed, can there be any need of them at present, in a quarter where houses are 
not wanted so much as people to dwell in the same. 

If the genteel portions of the town look to the full as melancholy as they did the 
downright poverty ceases, I fear, to make so strong an impression as it made Vour 
months ago. Going over the same ground again, places appear to kave quite a different 
aspect ; and, with their strangeness, poverty and misery have lost much of their 
terror. The people, though dirtier and more ragged, seem certainly happier than those 
in London. 

Near to the King's Court, for instance (a noble building, as are almost all the public 

, edifices of the city,) is a straggling green suburb, containing numberless little shabby, 

patched, broken-windowed huts, with rickety gardens dotted with rags that have been 

washed, and children that have not ; and thronged with all sorts of ragged inhabitants 

Near to the suburb in the town, is a dingy, old, mysterious custrict called Stoney .batter 

•^ ^ 
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where some houses have been allowed to reach an old age, extraordinary in this country 
of premature ruin, and look as if they had been built some sizscore years since. In 
these and the neighboring tenements, not so old, but equally ruinous and mouldy, there 
is a sort of vermin swarm of humanity ; dirty faces at all tiie dirty windows ; children 
on all the broken steps ; smutty slip-shod women clacking and bustling about, and old 
men dawdling. Well, only paint and prop the tumbling gates and huts in the suburb, 
and fancy the Stoney-batterites clean, and you would have rather a gay and agreeable 
picture of human life — of workpeople and their families reposing after their labors. 
They are all happy, and sober, and kindhearted — they seem kind, and playing with the 
children — the young women having a gay good-natured joke for the passer-by ; the old 
seemingly contented, and buzzing to one another. It is only the costume, as it were, 
that has frightened tlie stranger, and made him fancy that people so ragged must be 
unhappy. Observation grows used to the rags as much as the people do; and my 
impression of the walk through this district, on a sunshiny, clear, autumn evening, is 
that of a f&te. I am almost ashamed it should be so. 

Near to Stoney-batter lies a group of huge gloomy edifices — an hospital, a peniten- 
tiary, a madhouse, and a poorhouse. I visited the latter of these, the North Dublin 
Union-house, an enormous establishment, which accommodates two thousand beggars. 
Like all the public institutions of the country, it seems to be well conducted, and is i^ 
vast orderly and cleanly place, wherein the prisoners are better clothed, better fed, and 
better housed than they can hope to be when at liberty. We were taken into all the 
wards in due order — the schools and nursery for the children ; the dining-rooms, day- 
rooms, &c., of the men and women. Each division is so accommodated, as also with 
a J«arge court or ground to walk and exercise in. 

Among the men, there are very few able-bodied, the most of them, the keeper said, 
having gone out for the harvest. time, or as soen as the potatoes came in. If they go 
out, they cannot return before the expiration of a month : the guardians have been 
obliged to establish this prohibition, lest the persons requiring relief should go in and 
out too frequently. The old men were assembled in considerable numbers in a long 
day-room that is comfortable and warm. Some of them were picking oakum by way 
of employment ; but most of them were past work, all such inmates of the house as 
are able-bodied, being occupied upon the premises. This hall was airy, and as clean 
as brush and water could make it : the men equally clean, and their gray jackets and 
Scotch caps stout and warm. Thence we were led, with a sort of satisfaction, by the 
guardian, to the kitchen — a large room, at the end of which might be seen certain 
coppers, emitting, it must be owned, a very faint inhospitable smell. It was Friday, 
and rice-milk is the food on that day, each man being served with a pint-canful, of 
which cans a great number stood smoking upon stretchers — the platters were laid each 
with its portion of salt, in the large clean dining-room hard by. " Look at that rice," 
said the keeper, taking up a bit, " try it, sir, it's delicious." I'm sure, I hope it is. 

The old women's room was crowded with, I should think, at least four hundred old 
ladies — neat and nice, in white clothes and caps — ^sitting demurely on benches, doing 
nothing for the most part ; but some employed, like the old men, in fiddling with the 
oakum. " There's tobacco here," says the guardian in a loud voice, " who's smoking 
tobacco ?" " Fait, and I wish dere was some tabacky here," says one old lady, " and 
my service to you, Mr. Leary, and I hope one of the gentlemen has a snuff-box, and a 
pinch for a poor old woman." But we had no boxes j and if any person who reads 
this visit, goes to a poorhouse or lunatic asylum, let him carry a box, if for that day 
only — a pinch is like Dives's drop of water to those poor limboed souls. Some of the 
poor old creatures began to stand up as we came in — I can't say how painful such an 
honor seemed to me. 

There was a separate room for the able-bodied females ; and the place and courts 
were full of stout, red-checked, bouncing women. If the old ladies looked respectable, 
I cannot say that the young ones were particularly good-looking ; there were some 
Hogarthian faces among them — sly, leering, and hideous. I fancied I could see only 
too well what these girls had been. Is it charitable or not to hope such bad faces could 
only belong to bad women ? 

" Here, sir, is the nursery," said the guide, flinging open the door of a long room. 
There may have been eighty babies in it, with as many nurses and mothers. Close to 
the door sat one with as beautiful a face as I almost ever saw : she had at her breast a 
very sickly and puny child, and looked up, as we entered, with a pair of angelical eyes, 
and a face that Mr. Eastlake could paiat — a face that had been angelical that is, for 
there was the snow still, as it were, but with the footmark on it. I asked her how old 
she was — she did not kntw. She could not have been more than fifteen years, the 
poor child. She said she had been a servant — and there was no need ot askin^j^ an.X'^ 
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thing more about her story. I saw her grinning at one of her comrades as we went 
out of the room ; her face did not look angelical then. Ah, young master or old, 
young or old villain, who did this ! — ^have you not enough wickedness of your own to 
answer for, that you must take another's sins upon your shoulders ; and be this wretched 
child's sponsor in crime ? . . . . 

But this chapter must be made as short as possible ; and, so I will not say how much 
prouder Mr. Leary, the keeper, was of his fat pigs than of his paupers — how he pointed 
us out the burial-ground of the family of the poor — their coffins were quite' visible 
through the niggardly mould ; and the children might peep at their fathers over the 
burialground-playground-wall — nor, how we went to see the Linen Hall of Dublin— 
that huge, useless, lonely, decayed place, in the vast windy solitudes of which stands 
the simpering statue of George IV., pointing to some bales of shirting, over which he 
is supposed to extend his august protection. 

The cheers of the rabble hailing the new Lord Mayor were the last sounds that I 
heard in Dublm : and I quitted the kind friends I had made there with the sincerest 
regret. As for forming " an opinion of Ireland," such as is occasionally asked from a 
traveller on his return — that is as difficult an opinion to form as to express ; and the 
puzzle which has perplexed the gravest and wisest, may be confessed by a humble 
writer of light literature, whose aim it was to look at the manners and the scenery of 
the country ; and who does not venture to meddle with questions of more serious import. 

To have " an opinion about Ireland," one must begin by getting the truth ; and 
where is it to be had in the country ? Or rather, there are two truths, the Catholic 
truth and the Protestant truth. The two parties do not see things with the same eyes. 
I recollect, for instance, a Catholic gentleman telling me that the Primate had forty-th.vc 
thqizsand five hundred a year : a Protestant clergyman gave me, chapter and verse, the 
history of a shameful peijury and malversation of money on the part of a Catholic 
priest; nor was one tale more true than the other. But belief is made a party busi- 
ness ; and the receiviag of the archbishop's income would probably not convince the 
Catholic, any more than the clearest evidence to the contrary altered the Protestant's 
opinion. Ask about an estate, you may be sure almost that people will make misstate, 
ments, or volunteer them if not asked. Ask a cottager about his rent, or his landlord ; 
you cannot trust him. I shall never forget the glee with which a gentleman in Mun- 
Bter told me how he had sent off MM. Tocqueville and Beaumont " with such a set of 
stories." Inglis was seized, as I am told, and mystified in the same way. In the midst 
of all these truths, attested with " I give ye my sacred honor and word," w^hich is the 
stranger to select? And how are we to trust philosophers who make theories upon 
such data ? 

Meanwhile it is satisfactory to know, upon testimony so general as to be equivalent 
almost to fact, that, wretched as it is, the country. is steadily advancing, nor nearly so 
wretched now as it was a score of years since : ifttid let us hope that the middle class 
which this increase of prosperity must generate (and of which our lawd have hitherto 
forbidden the existence in Ireland, making there a population of Protestant aristocracy 
and Catholic peasantry,) will exercise the greatest and most beneficial influence over 
the country. Too independent to be bullied by priest or squire — having their interest 
in quiet, and alike indisposed to servility or to rebellion ; may not as much be hoped 
from the gradual formation of such a class, as froin any legislative meddling ? It is the 
want of the middle class that has rendered the squire so arrogant, and the clerical or 
political demagogue so powerful ; and I think Mr. O'Connell himself would say that 
the existence of such a body would do more for the steady acquirement of orderly free, 
domj than the occasional outbreak of any crowd, influenced by any eloquence from 
altar or tnbune. 



THE END. 



An allusion has been made in the fint chapter of thii volume to a frontispiece' which wa« orinnallv intan<UH 
lor it. But an accident happened to the plate, which has compeDed the author to cancel it and inZTl*^ 
which at pJesent appean. ^ *• ui»en \m\ 
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